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WHBM I PLACE THI8 BOOK UHDEB TOUR IHTOOATION, 

MY DEAE ELLEN, 

IT 18 TO CHE OF THE HAPPIEST OF WOMBE 

THAT I INSCRIBE 
THE STOBT OF A SAD W01lAN*8 UFE; 

BUT THERB IS NOTHINO IV IT THAT WILL HABM TOU, 

AMT MOBE THAM IH THE 

TBUB AND WABM AFFECTION WITH WHICH, 

FBOM THE DABKEB 8IDB OF LIFE, 

I OFFEB IT TO TOü 

WHO ARE IN THE UOHT. 



PEEFACK 



It is a shabby expedient to begin a novel with a 
theoiy; but it maj, perbaps, be excused on the plea 
that the novel bas not been constracted to soit tbe 
theory, though tbe autbor feels berself jnstified in 
making nse of one to account for ber work. > It bas ' 
alwajs been my opinion tbat, as tbe great value of 
fiction lies in its power of delineating life, tbere may 
be cases in wbicb it may assume to a certain extent the 
form of biograpby: I do not mean of autobiograpby, 
wbicb is snffidently common in novels; bnt that tbe 
writer of fiction may occasionally be permitted to Sup- 
plement the work of the serious biographer — to depict 
scenes wbicb never could be depicted as happening to 
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any actaal individual, and to reveal sentimeiits which 
xnay be in many minds, but which nona would care in 
their own penon to give expression to. I do not 
believe that the^ ever was, or coold be, in thia world, 
a whoUy true, can'^d, and nnreserved biography, re- 
vealing all the disposidons, or even, without ezception, 
all the facts of any exib'^ence. Indeed, the thing is 
next to impossible: since, in tbat case, the snbject of 
the biography most be a man or woman without re- 
scrve, without delicacy, and without those secrets which 
are inevitable even to ihe most stainless^^jgirit Even 
fiction itself, which is less responsible, can iir^^any in- 
stances only skim the surface of the real. Most p^plo 
must be aware, in their own experience, that of th^i?o 
passages of their lives which have affected them most \ 
they could give only the baldest description to their 
friends; and that their saddest and supremest moments 
are hidden by instinct in their own hearts, and never 
find any expression. It is only in the region of pure 
invention and imagination that the artist can find a 
model who has no secrets from him, but lies all open 
and disclosed to his investigation. 

Life thus taken up in its general course is, no 
'ubt, füll of broken threads and iUogical condu- 
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sions, and lacks altogether the nnity of the regalarlj 
constmcted fiction, which confines itself to llie grace- 
ful task of condncting two yirtaoos joung penons 
ihroagh a labyrinth of difficnlties to a bappy mar- 
riage. I am far from despising the instinct which con- 
fines the art of story-telling within ihese limitS, but 
think it, on the contrary, as wise «b it is natural; 
jet at the same time everyhodj knows that there 
are manj lives which onlj begin after that first fair 
chapter of yoathfol existence is completed: as also that 
there are manj more which end, so far as there is any 
interest or vitalitj in them, before the other great con- 
clusion which finishes all, so far as human vision 
goes. I will not saj that the following Story has been 
written to carry ont snch a theory, which would not 
be true. It has grown out of mnch more natural and 
less premeditated causes; but tliat this theory is one 
which may justify the story; and as such I leave it in 
the reader's hands. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that such a theory 
forbids in the strengest manner any transcript from 
actual lifo, or exphitatwn of any individual story. 
Such an expcdient, which I hold to be utterly un- 
justifiable in any case, would be at once dishonourable 
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and foolish in this. So far m Art is coneemed, I do 
not think that Trath, for her support, has any need 
of Fact 

M. 0. W. 0. 
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AGNES. 



CHAPTEB I. 

William Stanfield. 

''I AM not one to waste words, nor to argae with 
them as shnts iheir ears; but if she was mj girl, I 
woaldn^t bave ber sitting there decked ap, waiting for 
the jonng sqnire, not if you was to give me a bnndred 
ponnds; and so I teil 70a, master, for your own sake 
and hers both, tbough sbe never was more than civil 
to me.*' 

''Decked up?" said William Stanfield. He Ufted 
bis mild large eyes upon bis wife witb a balf-wondering 
tolerant calm. Sbe was angrj; sbe conld not com- 
prebend tbe real State of affairs. Tbe blacksmitb bim- 
self was slow to wrath and of a composed and steady 
natore. Even ibongb bis dangbter was tbe apple of 
bis eye, be conld make excnses for ber stepmotber, 
He sbowed notbing bnt surprise in tbe lifting of tbose 
large soft brown eyes, wbicb were calm, and open, and 
nn&tbomable like tbose of tbe ox-eyed Jnno. ''Decked 
up?*' be repeated tbe words witb an inquiring glance. 

"Welll*' Said tbe woman, witb a litde defiance, 
"she never is dressed wbat I call according to ber rank 
in life; bat to see her a-sitting up tbere in tbe parlonr, 
with her nice oollars and cnfiis, a pair every day, and 

Agnes, h 1 
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a bit 0* nice needle-work, and her hair brnahed tOl 
it's like a lookiDg-glasff, is more ihan enongh for my 
patience; — jiut as a gentleiaan Ukes to find her, that 
is; if she was stirring about and helping me work, 
with a nice print apron and a tidj cap, it wonld 
be long enongh before yonng Trevelyan wonld haye 
loöked the side of the read she was oxl*' 

'^Meaning Agnes?" said the blacksmith, with a 
momentaiy lifting of his eyebrows and a smile. *^Well, 
I donH tldnk it*s the collars and the cuffs exactly; — 
bnt never mind, Sally, PIX take care of the child. 
Yonng Trevelyan is a bit of a goose, between yon 
and me. Agnes wonld not give twopence for him, or 
any Uke him. Yon don't know her yet, my dear."» 

*^Dan't I know her? and all her sort — sly pnss!" 
cried the enraged Mrs. Stanfield; "mark my words, 
master, or yon*ll be took in and bronght to shame. 
Agnes wonldn't mind the serionsest word yon could 
say to her as mnch as she minds the light looks of the 
young squire. Whatever he says, thafs gospel; what- 
ever he likes, she likes. It^s not as I mean there*s 
anything bad in the girl," continned the stepmoth», 
seeing her husband's &ce darken, '4t*s nature, that's 
what it is — she^s young and he's handsome, and has 
nicer manners ihan folks in her own dass of life; — 
and then he*s a gendeman and wonld make a lady of 
her " 

^'Stop there — I might get angry before I knew 
it," said William Stanfield. ''Stop there — I teil yon, 

Sally, yon know no more about my Agnes But 

never mind; youVe done your duty in waming me — 
and don't you be afiradd but TU take care of my 
chüd.". 
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*^If it hadnH been for yoor fkncy to keep her in 
yoTir own hands — as if a man was more Ukely to 
nnderatand a girVs vagaries than one as was a moiher 
Iierself — Vi have spoken then and there," said ihe 
stepmother, '^bnt Fve always give in to 70U, master, 
as Jon know. Yon married me out of kindness, to 
give me an *ome — and Fm not ungrateful to fly in 
yonr face, nor go against yon. Fm only telling yon 
just to mind, or, mark my words, yon^ll be took in 
and bronglit to sbame.** 

"Brought to ? what word was that yon said?" 

Said the blacksmiih, fixing npon her his broad brown 
eyes. There was a momentary flash of indignation in 
those orbs, bnt no rage or yiolence — yet the yolnble 
wife qnailed before them. She grew silent at once, 
trembled, put her apron to her eyes — sobbed that she 
did not mean anyüung. Then the gleam which had 
for the instant tlurown what almost seemed a red light 
over his face died out of William Stanfield's steady 
looks. He said quieüy '*I am busy," and went into 
the smithy, at the door of which they had been standing. 
His wife, with a demeanour much subdued and softened, 
withdrew also, crossing the yard of the forge towards 
a very clean outer stair, which led np to the house. 
The blacksmith of Windholm had a large business, 
being well known and much respected in the country. 
His house fronted to the High Street, close upon the 
green. The entrance to tlie forge was by a low arch- 
way, over which were the kitchen and parlour of his 
habitation; opening from the archway were some store- 
rooms, where the blacksmith kept sundiy artides pf 
his own and some of other people^s; — so that his 
house was entirely above, and could be entered only 

1» 
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by that open outer stair, clean as sand and scrubbing 
could make it, by which bis wife now retumed, cowed 
and put down, to mind ber (am business and see wliat 
Agnes migbt be about 

William Stanfield, the blacksmitb of Windbolm, 
was perbaps of all the men in the village the most 
respected and looked up to. He was well-to-do, which 
of course had some sbare in the general regard, and 
had come of people well-to-do from the third or fourth 
generation. The clergyman himself was not a greater 
authority in the parish. It was not that bis sagacily 
was extraordinary, for he had been deceived now and 
then like other people, and had neyer concealed the 
fact; — nor that he was clever above bis neighbours, 
for the public of Windholm was thoroughly aware that 
to get the " rights ^^ of any business fairly into William 
Stanfield's head, required a degree of perseverance and 
patience difficult to attain*, especially in regard to all 
kinds of chicanery, tricks, and meanness, nothing could 
exceed the obtusily of the blacksmith*s intellect — and 
he nowise prided himself upon bis powers of mind, or 
indeed upon any powers whatever, though he had a 
g^atified half-consciousness of bis own influence in the 
little Community. His strength, bowever, lay, not in 
bis talents but in his character. He was the sub- 
limated honest man, brave homtne^ galantmmo^ of Wind- 
holm. In him the transparency, the manful Single- 
mindedness and pure honour of an ideal Englishman 
had attalned realization. There was nobody within 
twenly miles, good or bad, who would not have tmsted 
house or land, widow or orphan, to William Stanfield 
with the most utter certainty of his truth to the trust 
No squire or gentleman of the district came within a 
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hmidied miles of him in Üiis respect To doubt Übe 
blacksmith wonld bave been the same as to doubt 
wheth» Übe piUars of earth stood fast, bad any daring 
sceptic yentured on sucb a notion; bat no sndi infidel 
bad eyer yet appeared at TVindbolm. He was slow in 
many things, tbis wortbiest man of the yülage — 
aboye all slow to wratb, all but imperyions to sospicion« 
slow to belieye anytbing tbat it was sbame or sorrow 
to bear of. Tbe mild broad ligbt of bis eyes scarcely 
eyer quickened ont of tbat repose and tranqnillily 
wbicb made you tbink instinctiyely of the large, silent, 
unspeakable orbs in some dnmb creature*s face, and of 
tbe grand ox-eyes of tbe beathen-qneen of beayen. His, 
too, were ox-eyes — large, soft, brown, impenetrable, 
fall of a silent iboogbtfulness, tbat neyer fonnd ex- 
pression except in tbat good lifo wbicb was more 
eloquent, a thousand times, tban any words. ELad Paul 
and Bamabas been afloat on the world in our day, tbey 
would baye been brougbt unanimously, by universal 
consent of tbe crowd, to William Stanfield*s door, bad 
tbey gone to Windbolm — wbose bouse being wortby, 
tbey would not baye departed from wbile tbey remained 
in tbe place — wbo would bave wasbed tbeir feet and 
spread their board, and listened witb reverence and 
candour but slow conviction, saying litüe while tbe 
Diyine message worked slowly in bis beart But be 
was a man of litÜe book leaming, no reading to speak 
of, and altogether of an unintellectual development; 
tbongb there were thougbts in him sucb as few baye 
— delicacies wbicb few people understood — and a 
certain poetic dement in the worth wbicb was so 
practica] and real. Sucb was tbe blacksmitb, tbe ideal 
man of Windbolm. 
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Few people, liowever, quite approved of Ühe way 
in which he had brought up bis daugbter. His wife 
bad died so long ago, tbat Agnes bad only ber 
father to lock after her education. Being the only 
cbild of a man well-to-do, nobody wonld have been 
surprised had Agnes Stanfield been sent to a boarding- 
scbool and made as mnch of a fine lady as is prac- 
ticable to a tradesman^s danghter in a village; but no- 
tbing of tbe kind was attempted with the girl. It was 
the imperceptible difference in tbe training and tbe 
evident difference in tbe resnlt which pnzzled and 
nettled tbe Windbolm folks. Agnes bad gone to Miss 
Thompson's scbool like all the other girls, and bad 
leamed a litüe music and crochet-work, just like the 
rest, to make the writing and spelling palatable. She 
never had any finishing, any masters, or snpemumerary 
lessons, such as had gone to the perfecting of Miss 
Eogers, the baker's danghter; and, like all ber yonng 
contemporaries , she was superficial in wbat she did 
know, and bad only a thin top-dressing of education 
laid upon the natural seil. But thougb exactly tbe 
same in all these respects, Agnes Stanfield, in berself, 
was totally different from the others, and not to be iden- 
tified with them in any vulgär Classification. Why? 
nobody could teil. The fact puzzled everybody in 
Windholm — puzzled a little, and vexed berself, poor 
cbild, wbo wondered at the little gulf, certainly not of 
her own making, between berself and ber old scbool- 
fellows. As nobody, bowever, could make out how 
tbis was, the natural and only resource remaining was 
to blame the blacksmitb. Perbaps it endeared bim tbe 
more to bis admiring oonstituency that be was thus 
demonstrated not to be perfect After a cordial con- 
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of fidth in Übe TiDage sage, it was eomfortiiig 
to Baj, '^Bnt I donH approve all Üie Barne of the waj 
he*8 bronght np that girl o* his;" or, ^'He's not been 
jadicions about Agnes, I must say; bat then it conldn^t 
be expected as a man sbonld know bow to bring up a 
bit of a girl." ^^He onght to have took in a good 
stepmodier to ber as long as sbe didnH know no dif- 
ference/* said the women; ^'bat lal when he did marry, 
to tbink as William Stanfield sbonld make a mistake 
like ihat*^ For wiihin ibe last two years it bad 
beoomö apparent ihat ibere were two weak points in 
the blaeksmith's character — not only bis treatment of 
bis danghter, bat bis choice of a wife. 

To be sare, it was easy to perceive wiih balf an 
eye, as th^ stood together at die smitby door, sbe 
remonstrating, he listening, that the second Mrs. Stan- 
field was not like her hnsband. The first Mrs. Stan- 
field bad been little more ihan a ^1 — sweet tempered, 
blae-eyed, a pretly, modest Creatore — one of the 
flowers of the village, of whom nobody knew anything 
more'than that she was pretty to look at and sweet to 
listen to, when the yoang broken-hearted busband laid 
her in her grave. Twenty years the blacksmith bad 
lived solitary, withoat, so far as the village knew, 
looking twice at any woman all the time. What was 
it that roased bim ont of the tranqaillity of bis lifo? 
If it had been in the days of witchcraft, of love phil- 
ters and potions, the yillage woold have decided the 
matter more easily. Agnes was nearly twenly, her 
father*8 constant companion — and no mother in Bel- 
gravia coald be more careftil of her daaghter^s asso- 
eiates than was the blacksmith of Windholm that no- 
body anmeet sbonld approach bis woman-child. What 
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.tempted him then, in the composnre of his matorer 
years, to bring that red-haired, high-ooloured, impatient 
vagrant of a woman into ihe hooBe which hitherto had 
been a model of quiet domestic management? Nobody 
conld telL It was the only mTSteiy in 'William Stan* 
field's lifo. She would bave been a scold and a tei^ 
magant in any honse bat bis; and even in bis bonse 
sbe was a yehement, noisy, troublesome presence, al- 
ways in motion, alwajs in Awimotion, starüing all ihe 
old usages of tbe place. Sbe was a widow, and bad 
cbildren of ber own — two rongb boysi wbom sbe 
carried witb ber to ibe blacksmi^*s, to aggravate all 
ber other sbortcomings, and a dangbter wbom nobody 
bad Seen, wbo was at scbool, as Mjs. Stanfield boasted 
incessandy. How William Stanfield conld baye taken 
sncb a person to be bis dangbter's companion and 
govemor, to distnrb and revolutionize bis bouse, to 
introdnce new Clements of noise and discord bitberto 
unknown, to distnrb tbe very air witb basly mov^ 
ments and lond speecb, was totally incomprebensible 
to tbe surrounding world. From tbe clergy-women of 
Windbolm down to tbe charwomen, tbe qnestion was 
discnssed witb bnt one conclusion. "Tbe men are all 
fools, my dear, wbere women are concemed," said tbe 
wife of the rector to tbe wife of tbe carate; and so 
said, in different and perbaps more piquant pbraseo- 
logy, Mrs. Mnmford, tbe lanndress on tbe green, to ber 
assistant Betsy. Perbaps tbe concinsions of the male 
portion of the commnnity were not mucb difierent At 
all events, it was totally nnexplainable in any oiber 
view. Tbe blacksmitb^s beart or bis senses mnst bave 
been captivated somebow, and bebold, even in Üie wise 
man of the village, the lamentable resnlt 
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How it came about that this pieco of stränge folly 
remained totally without effect npon the populär mind, 
which still believed in William Stanfield all the same, 
it wonld be difficalt to explain. Perhaps, becaose, in 
tbe vezy doing of this great mistake, and durough all 
its conseqnences, he himself continued the same, nn- 
wise in one practical point, but still wiser in goodness, 
in temperance, in the tranquillily of bis blameless 4ife, 
dum any man near. After he had made this foolish 
marriage, the world, instead of scoffing, condoned the 
offence, and perhaps was all the more affectionate &om 
pereeiving that he was still bat a man like others. 
Was he now, perhaps, on the verge of something more 
foolish still, abont which even bis strangely-chosen wife 
could enlighten him? There were certainly whispers 
in the village to that effect, which had reached Mrs. 
8tanfield*s ears; bat the blacksmith himself, as has 
been already said, was slow — slow to saspect evil — 
very slow to imagine that anybody meant to wrong 
himself, or that anything coold possibly occor to shake 
bis daaghter from the visionarfr pedestal on which bis 
love had placed her. Now that die thoaght had been 
saggested to him, he pondered it in his mind, with a 
smile sometimes, sometimes with a certain heaviness. 
Yoang Trevelyan had certainly been a freqaent visitor. 
He was a goose, the blacksmith thoaght to himself, 
and smiled a gradaal smile which made sanshine on 
his face, and even showed throogh his drooping eye- 
lashes in the lighting ap of the eyes beneath. Bat 
then Agnes was yoang — and WilUam Stanfield had 
once been yoang and in love according to natare, thoagh 
he was now elderly , and had jast made a marriage of 
compassion. What if , perhaps, love, which makes men 
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do 80 many follies, might blind die eyes of an innocent 
girl to the fact that a handsome young man was a 
goose, howeyer apparent itmight be to others? Such 
things bad been done before, as everybody knew. The 
blacksmith thought over the subject until the fires in 
the smithy paled, and the workmen, of whom be had 
three, began to pull on their grimy jackets to go home. 
Then the master sent the 'prentice-boy, Oliver, npstairs 
with amessage, and making hasty ablutions, put on bis 
own coat and sallied forth in the sunsetting. It was 
a very nnusnal step for William Stanfield. Oliver's 
message cansed an unexplainable commotion npstairs, 
for it was only when something more than ordinary 
had happened that the blacksmith, instead of Coming 
np to tea as usnal, closed np the forge when the work- 
men left, and went out himself for a walk. 

CHAPTEB IL 

The Stopmother. 

Mrs. Stanfield drew a long breath of satisfaction 
as she went in at her own door. She had been only 
about a year in possession of all these good things, 
and her heart had not yet got so habituated to them 
as to forget a throb of pride, sometimes a sentiment 
of thankMness, when she closed her own honest door, 
and stood the bearer of an honourable name, one of 
the chief matrons of the village, within those walls 
which had taken her in out of the uncertainly of an 
almost vagrant lifo. All this comfort, honour, and 
wealth was still suf&ciently new to her to suggest a 
renewed satisfaction to her mind every time she entered. 
The door opened upon a passage, carpeted down, the 
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middle widi a long Btrip of bright-coloured carpet, at 
the end of which was ihe dosed door of the parloor. 
On the left band in the comer ascended the stair which 
led to the bed-chambers, and on the right band was a 
litde Square space lighted wiih a window — a Gurions 
bright recess off the passage — a kind of litüe porter*s 
lodge, from which the outer stair and everybody wbo 
approached ihe house could be inspected-, — ^ough, 
indeed, the wall was so thin, and the window so close 
upon that outside stair-case, that it would have been 
almost impossible to carry on any such espiak without 
attracting the Observation of the person without No* 
thing coidd go on in the yard below without being per- 
fectly commanded by this window. If it chanced to 
be open, nothing could even be said without being 
heard, if anybody chose to listen; and as the second 
Mrs. Stanfield was jealous and curious, as became a 
woman suddenly raised to an enviable elevation, about 
what people said of her, and entertained an idea (not 
so far wrong at one time) that everybody was talldng 
about her, this point of Observation was a very favourite 
one; and there she sat often in the cold, with tbe window 
up a little, and herseif only partially apparent behind 
the white blind, listening to a world of trivial remarks 
about horses and iron, by way of picking up the gossip 
which she knew very well was rife about her all over 
Windholm. The only time, indeed, in which she was 
ever known to be quiet was when seated watchful, but 
uncomfortable, in this niche, with some pretence at 
work in her band. She made litde of it, it is true, 
for the people in the yard were mostly men, and busy 
with their own business; but the exciting possibili^ of 
hearing herseif discussed kept her alert, and sometimes 
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she was rewsrded by a bitter word or tiro, enongh to 
reanimate ihe lawless spirit wbich smouldeied for lack 
of fuel, almoat sobdacid by die quiet of this oiderly 
honse. 

She did not go in directly to Agnes, as she had 
intended, nor eyen to the comfortaUe, bright, well- 
ordered kitchen, of which she was even more proud 
than ihe parlonr. She went npstaiis to make herseif 
tidy, as she sud, after having been blown abont a litde 
by ihe frolicsome March wind. She was a little more 
than for^, a handsome bnxom woman. Had she been 
in a higher rank, and more carefblly preserved, her 
complexion wonld have been the theme of nnlimited 
admiration; bat in this latitude the biilliant roses on 
her cheeks were known, and not inappropriately, as a 
high colour, and regarded with modified applanses. 
She was highly coloured throughout, with a full-blown 
bloom not nnsuitable to her years. Her hair was of 
the wärmest tinge of brown, thongh only her enemies 
called it red; and over her throat and her arms, her 
chin and forehead, and ears and elbows, the once 
pearly dazzling white was all creamed over with a 
faint flnsh. It certainly was a beautiful colour — but 
there was a little too mach of it It gave a certun 
sensuoas aspect to her foU form and plump arms, off 
which she was fond of pushing her sleeves, up and 
down, when she had nothing eise to do. Altogether 
rather a camal sort of woman, all made of flesh and 
blood; not a touch of white had yet softened the rieh 
glory of her abundant hair, and time had not ironed 
out or filled up the roseleaf dimples about her. She 
stood, in a kind of fiery overblown beanty before the 
mirror — a Creatore who had stormed through her lifo, 
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snatehing every pleasnre wiihin reaehf malüag buulU 
acconnt of any resfaraint, ntterly withont self-oontrol, 
or anj attempt at it, or eren perception that it was 
denrable. Her eyes were hazd, widi a red gleam in 
them, which bronght all the softer red in her to a 
cnlmination. Soft blne eyes wonld hare made her 
almost beantiftil; bnt the fiery hasel carried ont the 
character, while thej spoiled the perfection of her £ace. 
The warm, ronnd, pleasare-loving, seif-indnlgent form 
took an aspect of heat and exeitement from tibose ejes 
— they made her look dangerous in her Tociferons, 
middle-aged beanty. This was the appearance she 
presented as she stood before the looking-glass, pntting 
np her hair and arranging her cap. How had that 
room, in whieh so many tranqnil honrs and speechless 
thonghts had passed orer William Stanfield^ eome to 
belong to this wild flnshed creatiire, with all her animal 
beanty and fieroe impolses, who did not know what 
thonghts were? Heaven knowst This was exactly Üie 
qnestion which the entire popnlation of Windholm^ 
laying its many heads togedier, eonld not soIto. 
Certain it was that there she stood, indispntable 
mistress — a fair, ronnd, roseate fact, secore in her 
rights, and trinmphant That great wardrobe was 
hers, with all its wings and shelves — those shelres 
firom which she had herseif removed some simple 
mnslin gowns, all strewn with bits of layender, which 
were all William Stanfield had to remind him of the 
girl-wife whom he had left behind so far away in his 
yonth. The new wife deared them all away to Agnes's 
room, and her hnsband did not blame her; she had a 
right And hers, too, were the piles of fragrant linen 
inside, of which she had taken possession with a sense 
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of wealth unknown to all her life before, thongk she 
liad Bpent money enough in her day. She stood Becore 
and triumphant there in her own Chamber, her surprise 
at the achievement growing tess, bat her exultation still 
in its height Even now she paosed to look admiringly 
round at all the well-polished substantial fornitore, and 
arranged her cap in the great mirror with an additional 
complacence to feel that this, as well as the glowing 
face she saw in it, was her very own. 

What the past was into which this lawless creature 
looked back, in her own heart and memory, nobody 
knew; and nobody knew so litde as the humble preux 
Chevalier j who had taken what seemed her poverty, and 
helplessness, and destitution into this bosom of plenty. 
He could DO more have fathomed her thoughts or guessed 
at her recollections than — she could have guessed at or 
fathomed bis. They occupied thb room and this house 
together, dreamed and slumbered side by side, breathed 
the same air, ate the same food, and were about as far 
apart from each other all the time as heaven is from 
hell. Not quite as heaven from hell; she was an un- 
disciplined being, obeying the wild impulses of her own 
nature rather than any law human or divine, but there 
was no bottomless pit nor sulphureous blazes as yet in 
her soul, if she had a soul. But they were as far apart 
as two human creatures totally different — the one all 
harmony, the other all discord, could be; and yet they 
were Joint proprietors of this honse and Ihis room. The 
great wardrobe contained still in one of its divisions 
die black widow's dress and close bonnet in which two 
years ago, when she first came to Windholm, she had 
endeavoured to soften down and subdue her exuberant 
flesh and blood. She was Mrs. Smith then, a convenient 
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name, and was destitate and half-starring, ahe and her 
boys, for whom ahe had a wild kind of tigress fond- 
ness. She had described hendf as a saüor's widow, 
and made violent attempts to get employment, she did 
not mind what, to maintain the children, who imme- 
diAtelj became the pests of Windholm. For a time she 
did work, yehementlj, in a storm of zeal and haste, 
bnt soon gave in, got discouraged, and gave her^lf np 
to starvation with passionate outcries. JLnd it was then 
that William Stanfield, of all men in the world, came 
to the rescne, married her bj some mirade, sent off 
her lawless bojs to sea, and placed her mistress in this 
serene and plentiful honse. That was her entire historj, 
so far as it was known in the village. She was not 
commanicative about the previous chapters; and the 
late Smith held no place in bis widow*s reminiscences. 
The onlj thing she did speak of belonging to her past 
existence, ezcept yague accounts of what she herseif 
had done and '*come through/' was her daughter, who 
was at a boarding-school in the south of England, kept 
ihere bj her father's Mends. This girl, who had never 
been seen in Windholm, was Mrs. Stanfield*s grand 
wrp9 de reserve. She was produced on all occasions 
when a greater effect than ordinary was desirable; she 
was getting the best of educations from her father^s 
friends. Such was the onlj link of connexion apparent 
between the blacksmith's wife in her new position, and 
the old stormj existence, of which the Windholm folks 
were readj to form the wildlMt conjectores, without 
power to prove anj of ihem troe. 

''She'U come to bann, that^s what will happen,*' 
Said Mrs. Stanfield to herseif, as she stood before ihe 
glass — ''and if she does — oUier folks has been as bad 
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— it*8 HO eottoem td mine. Hie mastar woold 

me Biore if he wanH so took iip abont that diit of a 

giiL Mttrey me! I wamH ipeaVnig oat loiid, mui I? 

To think aa it äkonld ba ymmir ^^^^S^' ^ ^P^ ^ 
goodnoBB aa bia &ibar isaH oomin^ liaie; lie'd take to 
fonowing bis aon, and tkan, irooldaH tbare bo aqnalls 
agoing? Ho^a fend of me, is tbe mastar,** muaed the 
blackamlth*s wife, givii^ tbe ^^^fcing toneh to ber cap. 
She panaed aow in ber tbongbts, and bald ber bead a 
little on one nde aad eontamplatad ber own hnoß wUh 
a smfle. Peibi^ abe tbougbt it was no wonder tbe 
master was ibad of ber, miMb aa tbe worid of Wind- 
bofan marrelled o^er tbat &et As for tbe beroine ber- 
self , sbe appreeiated moie tban anybody elae tbe charm 
of ber own roseate fidl-Uooded eomdineBa. Tbougb 
she bad an awe of tbe master iHiieb sbe never eonld 
exphan to berself , it exbilarated ber to tbiak of ex- 
dting bis jealonsj and bringin^ bim down firom bis 
pedestal of goodness. Sucb fandes yanisbed firom ber 
mind in bis presenee. Bnt wben sbe waa alone, the 
natnral produce of the seil appeaied again. Then, 
baroig finished her toilet, sbe went downstaiia, pansing 
as she passed in the reeeas by tbe door to glanee oat 
with her nsoal eoriodty. It was jnst six o*dock, aad 
the red ligbt of sanset was Streaming into tbe yard in 
long level rays throngh the archway. Tbe men were 
leaving, pnlling on ^eir jaekets, and behind them she 
conld see the master in bis Uue eoat issoing ont of the 
smithy door. "Witb a little tremor and sorprise she saw 
him pass the stair and feUow bia woikmen ont into the 
Street It distnrbed ber vaguely, thongb sbe did not 
nndeistand the fall significanoeof the fact» that tbe master, 
instead of Coming in to tea, bad gone ont tut a walk. 
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CHAPTEB IIL 

▲fllM. 

Mbs. Stanfield went first to ihe kitchen, whieh 
was one of the two rooms facing to ihe front over tbe 
ardiwaj. The 8un utreamed in here as it had dbne in 
the yard, bat with a fnller flood. She stopped there 
for some time, talking to Maräia, who was nearly as 
frill and as raddj as her mistress, but mach müder and 
more dntifal of natnre. While tibe stepmother is there 
in that more congenial atmosphere, let ns open the 
door at the end of the passage, which was stiU closed 
when Mrs. Stanfield passcd it on her waj to the kitche^n, 
and see, as the blacksmith's wife had not yet taken 
the trouble to aseertain, what Agnes was about 

Agnes was sitting at one of the Windows, defended 
from die snnshine bj the Ven^tian blinds, which let in 
ihe light only in bars upon her drooping head. She 
was working, as became her father^s daughter — not at 
fancy-work in any of its branches, but at ordinaiy 
stitching of a useful kind, to serve the common neces- 
sities of ihe honse. There was nothing particularly re- 
fined or graceM in the room, which was a good-sized 
Square apartment, with ordinaiy homely mahogany für- 
nitore, and eortains at ihe Windows, and a red-and-blue 
Cover on ihe table. The blinds were down because of 
the sun, so that it was only in peeps between ihe Ve- 
netian bars ihat ihe outer world was visible — to wit, 
ihe village green lying red and bright in ihe level sun- 
shine, whidh threw up ihe black outline of.ihe great 
house opposite and its cedars against the red sky in the 
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west But, indeed, die outside world had no special 
chann just then for the blacksmith^s daughter. She 
was pursuing her work withont raising her head, having 
enough to do at the moment in her heart wiihout tak- 
ing note of anything extemal. After all, to the limited 
extent of her vision, it was the stepmoiher who was 
right If the young squire was indeed a goose, Agnes 
knew no more of it dan if she had herseif been as 
stupid as any heavj milkmaid; less, indeed, for at 
least the milkmaid might have seen him with real ejes 
where he sat beside her, leaning forward, with one red 
line marking bis forehead and crossing die diin, weU- 
brushed curls of bis light hair; whereas Agnes saw, not 
Koger Trevelyan, but an impossible paladin of romance, 
the neblest and truest that ever swore fealty to happj 
maiden. She did not use such words, certainlj, eyen 
in her heart, yet that was how die matter appeared to 
those eyes which she beut over her work. They had 
said nothing to each other as yet, nor broken in any 
way the charmed silence of their youdi, and they were 
bodi in a condition of exquisite, unconfessed, nameless 
happiness, far more delicate and rare than any under- 
stood or acknowledged bliss. So far the stepmodier 
was right enough; but beyond diat her insight did not 
go. The ghost she saw behind had no existence. Harm 
of any kind was not in the youth^s dioughts any more 
dian in the visionary heart of the girl. Eoger Tre- 
velyan, glad to find the blacksmith^s' stränge |wife out of 
the way, and not sorry that the village sage himself 
delayed bis Coming, had been reading to Agnes out of 
a book which he had offered to lend her. In case there 
might have been any chance of love-making, had the 
two been left to frame conversation for each odier, 
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wbai 80 safe bb a book to fill np with its impenonal 
presence Üie gap between them? So Boger read, not 
withont a pleasant sense of superiorit^r, and conscions- 
nesB that he most be opening new worlds to William 
Stanfield*8 danghter; and, as was natural, the book he 
had chosen was poetry; and ihe poem he was reading 
was ihat loyeliest of all ballads, in which ihe poet woos 
and wins bis Genevieve. Now, joong Tre^elyan was 
fresh firom Oxford, accostomed to read yerses and to 
hear ihem critidzed« He knew exaeüj what onght to 
be Said about that matchless strain, and the mosic of 
it pleased bis ear, and he was aware that it held a high 
rank in poetrj — besides all which a little personal 
illomination had fallen on it jnst ihen, he scarcely 
knew how, and sent a tingle and thrill throngh bim as 
he read — 

"AllthonchU, «llpftMloat, «lldellthU, 
What«T«r ittn thii morUl ftr»iiM." 

Bnt die words, which were a pleasant song to the 
reader, floated in a kind of ecstasy over Agnes. Though 
she did not look np, her bands stajed upon her work, 
her breaih npon her lips to listen. They bore her np 
npon celestial wings, those wonderfnl words. She could 
scarcelj teil where she was, or what it was that rapt 
her ihus ont of herseif. The poetiy passed lightlj 
over the jonng Oxford man, even though he was in 
loye, haying no real relations with bim, but it swept 
into the soul of the listening girl, and transformed her 
to her own dazzled conscionsness. She could not utter 
a Word when he ceased. She sat quite still, with the 
celestial fumes of the poetry in her brain, overwhelmed 
with a Strange confusion. When he began to talk she 
feit herseif come down slowlj into the real world, firom 

2» 
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which she luid been transported and cairied away; and 
thus was sittizig somewhat giddj and faint, working 
wiih trembling fingen, her entire frame still vibrating 
to the past music. And the joong sqnire lingered, as 
Mrs. Stanfield bad anticipated, and evidenüj did not 
feel himself at all out of bis dement in the tidy par- 
loor of the blacksmith^s bonse. 

It was not a proper place for the young sqnire — 
tbat was nndeniable, to Start witb. On the oüier side 
of the villagOi Standing out black against the mddj 
westem skj, was the Cedars, wbere there were tbree 
young ladies, all perfectly able to meet young Treyelyan 
on bLs own ground, and to read poetiy wiih bim, or 
engage in any other dangerous pleasant pastime; young 
ladies not exacüy of bis own rank, perhaps — wiibout 
either pedigree or wealth enough to please the Tre- 
velyans — but still ladies, unconscious of ibe existence 
of the blacksmitb^s daughter. He bad played croquet 
witb them on ibeir pleasant lawn, and bad even gone 
witb the prettiest to see the cedar-trees in ibe moon- 
ligbt, wben he first amyed at ibe desolate old Hall, 
wbere Sir Roger bad despatched bim to look after ibe 
steward's accounts, and inquire into ibe longevily of 
the tenants. Muiy people ibought the Cedars ibe 
pleasantest bouse in Windbolm, and envied the young 
squire bis cordial welcome ihere; but after the first 
eventfal day, on wbicb he sauntered yawning firom ibe 
gate and crossed over to ibe forge, in mere idleness, to 
inquire after ibe sboeing of bb favourite borse, young 
Boger's ihoughts bad gone in a direction entirely con- 
trary to ibe Cedars. Tbat was at least two monihs 
before tbe beginning of tbis bistory. First of all, he 
-^ent to see William Stanfield, who, indeed, exercised 
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a certain ünsdnation over everybody wlio approached 
liim; then, as fate wonld have it, ihe jöung man had 
gomehow strajed up ihe onter stair into ihe parlour; 
then, he wonld hare been in that parlour for ever, had 
it been practicable. Some ezcose, carefuUj manufac- 
tnied jei wonderfuUj genuine — for it is the privil^e 
of jouth to believe in its own fictions, and to p^uacte 
the World of their authenticity — led bis Bteps thither 
almost eyery day. The blackamith, who was nsed to 
be Bonght, receired him simply wiihont thinking much 
about die matter; and so all Üie yillage got once more 
a-talking, and yoong Trerelyan sat in the parlour over 
the archway, reading how Genevieve was wooed and 
won, to a yillage girl. 

She got np sofitly when she came to herseif — a 
little afraid of herseif, afiraid of him and of the world 
which seemed to be opening füll of new significance 
aronnd her. "My fa^er will soon come in to tea,** 
Said the blacksmidi's daaghter, putting down her needle- 
work, and prooeeding, as a means of escape from the 
crins, to set on the table the china teacups from ihe 
cupboard in the comer. Tea, set out upon a homely 
daylight table in the character of a prosaic meal, is 
perhaps of all meals ihe most prosaic Such an idea, 
however, never crossed ihe mind of Agnes. She went 
away from ihe window where ihe red sunshine came 
in low and level ihrough ihe blind, treading wiih light 
feet over what seemed to be a heap of ruddy gold on 
the carpet, and went about her simple business wiih 
no oiher consciousness than that it was her business, 
and widi still ihe ihrill and cadence of the poetiy, and 
of someihing still more urgent ihan the poetry, hang- 
ing about her like vibrations of music. She was of a 
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light low ügate^ perfecüy dressed — that is, dressed 
just as was soitable for ihe blacksmith's daughter. 
Her gown was dark grej, of a'^fine and light woollen 
fabric, taking folds which a painter would have loved; 
and her little collar and cuffs were spotless and dazzling 
in their simplicity. Her step keeping a kind of vision- 
ary time to that music which enveloped her still, had 
all the grace of nnconsciousness and preoccupation. 
Her small head drooped upon the delicate throat as if 
all that mass of hair overweighed it; hair matchless in 
Windholm, black without a tinge of any invading co- 
lour, folded in magnificent braids round the little head, 
which recovered size without losing delicacy by means 
of that investiture. She had no colour except when 
she was moved, as at ihis moment; when it went and 
came, a blush too sweet and faint to be kept steady, 
or identified as complezion. Last of all, her eyes, 
which young Trevelyan found it so difficult to see, but 
which, when he did see them, opened up to that care- 
less young soul two wonderful avenues into the un- 
speakable and unrevealed; they were blue of the deepest 
violet colour, totally unlike her father^s, yet taking 
from his a certain breadth of pathetic simplicity which 
it would be hard to describe — sweet serious eyes, 
which were sad without meaning it, without knowing 
why. This was the handmaid who moved about in her 
beauty before the young squire, setting on the table 
the many-coloured teacups. He could not have told 
whether she was the blacksmith^s daughter of Wind- 
holm or an enchanted princess — either or both, what 
did it matter? It was she — and there was not, so 
far as young Roger was concemed, though he scarcely 
it, any other in the World. 
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*' Yonr &Üi6r ia late to-night,'* said the yonng sqnire, 
getting np from bis chair, looking oat throngh the 
Venetian blinds, finallj looking at his watch in the 
yagae embarrassment of the pause, wbicb seemed as if 
it shonld bare colminated into sometbing, and wbicb 
be regarded wiib a certain balf terror and surprise, 
now ^t it bad passed awaj. Was it a lingering of 
nature tbat detained ibe jouib and tbe maiden npon 
tbe verge, and kept tbem still afloat in tbat sifeetest 
uncertaintj? Tbey bad missed tbe moment just tben, 
and bad agreed in tbe little panic wbicb prompted botb 
to sudden motion, to sndden descent out of tbose dan- 
geroos beigbts. Tbus it was tbat tbej feil on the 
most prosaic subjects, feeling half consciouslj, bow 
near Üiej bad been to one sabject wbicb wotdd bave 
driven time and place, and fathers and mundane neces- 
sities, altogetber out of tbeir beads. 

^^Tes.'* — Agnes made a litde pause as she ar- 
ranged tbe cups. **He sometimes stays longer tban 
ibe men. Did 70U ever know anybodj like my 
faiher?" sbe continued softly. Tbere was a oertain 
protection almost like bis presence in speaking of 
bim. 

"No,'* Said Boger, and tben tbe young man besi- 
tated a little; *'if be bad been educated,*' said ibe Ox- 
ford Scholar, wbo knew no better, '*be would bave been 
a verj remarkable man." 

Agnes was in no mood to contradict or eren to 
differ from ibe young squire, but in her beart sbe ob- 
jected unconsciously to tbe idea of any possible improve- 
ment in her faiher. "I suppose education maäces a 
great differenee," sbe said, rather wistfolly; ^'but he 
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thinks a great deal, though he does not read mnch — 
is not ihat the best of all?" 

"Nobodj thinks now-a-dajs," said Roger, wiih that 
flippancj which Agnes did n6t understand — ^'there 
is nothing but talk in the world. I daresaj, if you 
were to hear the conversation that goes on in — in 
Society, you know — it would sonnd to yon as if 
people meant it*, bat it*s all sound and fury, signifying 
nothing; wordfl — bare words; nobody ever thinks 
now-a-days — at least, in the world." 

"Nor mean what they say?" said Agnes with nn- 
conscions Satire; ^*but perhaps yon are too hard npon 
people who may not — be equal to you." 

"Oh, Agnes I Well, it is a yery complimentary 
delosion, and I onght to keep yon np in it," cried the 
young squire, with a laugh of natnnd honesty, " bat I 
am sorry to say people in general have not so high an 
opinion of me. Why, I was as near plucked as possible 
— though I dare say you don^t understand what that 
is;" and Roger broke off abruptly, thinking, perhaps, 
he had been too candid, and that there was no need to 
have made that last confession. The only result it had, 
however, was a very agreeable one. It made Agnes 
raise to him those blue deep serious eyes, which took 
nothing lightly, and which at the present moment were 
füll of mysterious sympathy and Mronder. She did not 
in the least know what being plucked meant She 
understood it only as some wrong the wic^ed world, 
most probably in envy, had tried to do him, and the 
blue wondering sorrowfhl depths quickened with a little 
flash of Indignation, until ihey dropped again, in that 
consdousness of being gazed into, which was so new 
''**d overpowering to Agnes. She withdrew hurriedly 
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firom bis gaie, and thu time went to the door to look 
for MiB. Stanfidd, who was just then qu0Btioiuiig Oliyer 
in ihe passage. "G^ne out for a walk! not eome to 
bis teal*' said the blacksmith's wife; '*when does die 
maater mean to come in» I wonder? And just when I 
wanted my tea particnlar. Yon ran and teil him we*re 
waiting, N0II7, and Fve got a bit of a beadacbe." All 
wbich words Boger Treveljan beard as be stoQd by 
tbe window loolüng out throngb tbe Venetian blinds. 
Tbe tbree jonng ladies at tbe Cedan were jnat tben 
Crossing tbe green, all in scarlet petticoats, festooned 
dresses, and bats of tbe last fasbion. Tbey were going 
in to dress for dinner, and the sigbt of them recalled 
tbe young sqnire, Standing in tbe blacksmitb's parlonr 
witb "tbe tea-things*' npon tbe table, to some passing 
tboughts of tbe region of lifo to wbicb be bimself 
belonged. Veiy passing tbougbts, for Agnes came in 
again, like a nun in ber Carmelite grey, witb those 
dazzling white cnffs round ber slender little bands, and 
drawing up the blind from tbe fartber window, sat 
down to ber work once more. She bad left tbe door 
open, too, that door wbicb young Trevelyan never 
fäiled to dose when he could manage it, shutting out 
tbe loud stepmotber and tbe commonplace bonse. These 
were all little barmless precautions on tbe part of 
Agnes against ihe confidential intercourse wbicb in her 
heart she began to sbrink from and grow afraid of, 
deligbtful as it was. But to see ber sittmg there at ihe 
window, exposed to ihe gaze of the people ontside, if 
there bad been anybody to gaze, and witb ihe open 
door opposite, diluting this charmed atmosphere witb 
common air and tbe borrible presence of Mrs. Stanfield, 
was too much for tbe youug squire. He went to ihe 
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window she was seated at, and leaned agauiBt it, and 
Said in an abstracted tone, *'I mnst go awaj" ''Most 
70U?** Said Agnes without looking np, bnt with a 
quickening throb of her heart*" '*I snppose so," said 
Boger; "you are tired of me — 70U take np jonr work, 
70U throw the door open, yon invite other people to 
come in. It is time I shonld go away.'* 

Agnes did not make any answer. üsnally the 
blacksmith himself had come in and was one of the 
party when jonng Trerelyan took his leave. They 
had never np to this time come to the suggestive mo- 
ment of parting, by themselves. The yonng sqnire did 
not move after he had spoken, bnt stood leaning against 
the edge of the window-shutter, gazing down npon her 
— gazing intently, so that she feit her forehead scorching 
and glowing nnder the fire of his eyes. She kept on 
sewing, making spasmodic nncertain stitches in her 
bewilderment, bnt keeping very hard at it, to support 
herseif; and he stood with a kind of tender rage looking 
down npon her. "You don*t care whether I go or 
stay," Said the yonng man, forgetting himself. ^*When 
I go away, it is to wander about all night, thinking of 
yoa, or to sit by myself in that wretched old Hall, 
dreaming about you; — and yon keep your eyes fixed 
npon that bit of rag and never once look at me,** cried 
the yonng lover, divided between the Impulse of darting 
out in a pet away from her, and of throwing himself 
down at her feet. 

Agnes lifted a startled look to him out of those 
alarmed blue eyes — a look which he had scarcely 
time to see ere it was gone. But rapid as it was, he 
did not know how to answer its sweetness, its sadness, 
its silent reproach, and the waming it seemed to convey. 
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He was silent in spite of himself. There was an nn- 
speakable appeal to hiB forbeaiance in that glance. It 
seemed to say, "Stop! don*t saj anjihing that will 
make me fiee from jon.'* Boger was checked in the 
petalance of his joung passion. He restrained himself 
for her sake; he conld not nnderstand the sndden corb, 
wbich was sweet, jet hard to bear, against which he 
fretted himself, jet which laised his love and admira- 
tion to the point of enihnsiasm. He was silent tili he 
heard Mrs. Stanfield*8 step. It was impossible just then 
to endure her presence. 

"Yes, I must go," said Boger. "Ton alwajs shake 
hands with me, Agnes. I am going — ihat is to say, 
as much of me as can go," added the joung man, as 
he held fast for an instant the little coy band. Next 
moment Mrs. Stanfield was in the room. '^I have been 
waidng for the master,'^ said yonng Trevelyan, bnisting 
ont into a litde natnral impertinence; '*bnt as he is not 
Coming, I mnst go. Perhaps I shall meet him in übe 
road. Shall I say yon have a headache, and want 
yonr tea, Mrs. Stanfield? When he hears Üiat, he will 
certainly come home." 

''Ay do, please, sir," said the blacksmiih*s wife; 
''thongh how yon should know as IVe got the headache, 
Mr. "[^revelyan — But won't yon stay tili ihe master 
comes? You do most nights. He might have someihing 
as he wanted to say." 

^'Not to-night," said Boger, with conscionsness in 
his looks; and he went away without any further 
farewells. As for Agnes, she went on sewing, feeling 
as if the snn had gone down all at once. The air 
seemed to msde and stir in that yacant place where 
he had stood a minnte before. His words had confbsed 
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her, aa was natural, and ahe was eonacioiis of having 
atopped him — begged him to atop — though ahe 
coiüd not aoeonnt for the iijpidae whidi had moved 
her. She wonld h4ve given Uie world to get firee, to 
mn np to her own room and think it over, and perhaps 
aubdne her heart into ita oidinaiy pnlaationB; bnt Mn« 
Stanfield waa more than nsoally taUuttiYe that night 

*' Ton are a prettj Misa to have eveiybody a-think- 
ing and a-taUdng of jon,** said the atepmotfaer. "Here*8 
jonr fatfaer, poor man, gone ont for a walk, for noihing, 
70U take my word, bnt to think it over and see irhat's 
best to be done. He*8 been a^aayingaomething particnlar 
to you to-night?" 

'*Who?'' Said Agnes, with faltering Ups. 

**Don*t teil me! I know thinga when I see 'em. 
He^s been a-saying something out of the common. I 
don't ask you to make a friend o* me, for I don't 
think as you ever liked me, Agnes Stanfield,*' said the 
blacksmidi's wife; '*but I know how such things go on 
— ay, a deal better than your father; and good can*t 
come of it, child,'' added the woman, wiih a litde 
natural feeHng. *^I could teil you tales would wring 
your heart; and I can*t a-bear to see another go the 
same road — no, not if it was to be twenty* times for 
my benefit You'll not listen to him no more, Agnes 
Stanfield, if you'U be guided by me.** 

Agnes grew very pale; her stränge upbringing had 
matured in her a germ of visionary pride, yeiy natural 
in her circumstances, and it was true that she did not 
like the stepmother, against whom all the refinement 
of her nature revolted. She answered, liffcing her head 
out of its habitual droop, with a lighting up of her 
serious eyes, and momentaiy dilation of her ddicate 
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noBtriL ''No one haa ever said anything t^ 
I OQght not to listen to/' said Agnes. She 
one irho ends a controveraj, and does no\ 
hear any more abont it All Hrs. Stanfield's 
words eonid have come to nothing against tl 
immovable rock of leaolation; and so her st 
had already &and out by experiment So she 
girl nndistorbed at her sewing, and went oui .«^uie 
eanseway, with the ribbons of her cap waving in the 
wind, to look for her husband. Agnes, when she was 
left alone, let her work drop on her knees, and bowed 
her head upon her band, and abandoned herseif — to 
dreams? Searcely to dreams. The words that had 
been spoken witldn the previoos hoor took possession 
of the silence like so many fairies, and wove mystic 
dances round her: ''AU thoughts, all passions, all 
delights.*' Ahl what was that ''mystic flame'* which 
everjthing thus went to feed? 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tb« BlMkimlth*! Walk« 

Hb went away from the village over the common, 
where the gorse bushes were slowly bursting into flower. 
There was nothing remarkable in the scenery. Some 
red-tiled cottages dropt on one side, with a line of 
brown road in £ront of them, bordered by some tall 
dms, and terminating in the garden-gates and genteel 
retirement of one of the great houses of Windholm; and 
broken only by the broad highroad which led to London 
and the World; an irregulär Stretch of common, spreading 
away into the west, into the great belt of crimson-golden 
sky, which endosed the flat countiy. That was all^ 
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^,>^ exoept the minor detaib of green gfus and ydloir gone, 

y and the broad le^el line of snnahme whieh ponied acroas 

y the landacape, casting lon|^ riiadowa of eveiy obatade it 

/ encountered npon the aoft greenawaid, which nerer looks 

80 sweet ander any other light There were aome lade 
playing cricket in the comer of the oonunony but beyond 
that eyerything waa vorj atilL The great people were 
preparing for dinner, the amall people were having tea, 
aa William Stanfield onght to have been doing at this 
moment It waa an honr of qniet throngfaout Windholm. 
The blackamiih saw acarcely anybodj to apeak of, except 
in the distance the fignre of a lady, npon a tall horae, 
donblj tall and veiy dark and ominona againat the 
illuminated aky. By reaaon of bis occnpation, he knew 
pretty well all the female eqneatriana of the diatriet, but 
he did not recognise this tidl figore npon the tall horse, 
and even amid the preoccnpation of bis own thonghts 
wondered rather who ehe conld be. She waa going along 
alowly at a Walking pace, againat the annahine, which 
threw a broken gigantic ahadow of her form over the 
torf, and did the same by her groom, who followed 
alowly after at the same pace, leading anodier horse. 
They passed on slowly ont of sight aa the blackamith 
crossed the common , foUowing their movementa with 
bis eyes, and disappeared in the light at the next tnming, 
which led to the Hall gates. Bdbre they went ont of 
aight, the lady bad paused to look ronnd, aa if for the 
absent rider of the led horse, which was a white one, 
and made its own special mark in the landacape — and 
even while he discnssed bis own affairs, William Stan- 
field, with the rapid curiosity of a yiUager, conld not 
but pause to ask himself who this conld be. 

However, bis own affairs were urgent The wind 
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blew soft over ihe common, hnshed out of its March 
irfldness into an ideal air of spring, and bearing npon 
it the faint honejed breath of die gorse and odonr of 
the fresh earth and growing grase. Stanfield woond bis 
waj np and down through tbe litüe knoQs and hollows, 
witb die level son sbining in bis eyes whenever be 
raised tbem, and waking up a broad pladd brigbtness 
in tbose meditative orbs. His broad breast expimded 
to ihe sweet air and peaceful evening. He bsid little 
to saj abont the landscape and its beanties, and, indeed, 
its beanties were few; bat the atmosphere entered into 
and possessed bim, Uying its open secret lovingly ap- 
parent to the eyes which could see. Was it likely that 
nnder such circumstances he could judge his child by 
the gossips* stories of the yiUage? A smile came upon 
his lip as he mused. His pretty young wife had died 
so young and so long ago, that though she was his 
tenderest reeoUection she was scarcely his ideal. He 
had found that in his child. All the poetry in William 
Stanfield^s life was assodated with Agnes; her sweet 
gravity, her young thoughtfulness, the delicate purity 
of atmosphere about the girl for whom he was conscious 
education had done so little, without being at all aware 
how much a merdful abstinence firom education and his 
own example and society had done — made her a kind 
of tender child-goddess to her father. What was to be 
her fate he had not speculated. A mother might have 
done so, but the £ftther was content to leave her as she 
was, and could not ihink that youth, that tender bloom, 
need ever fade. To be always young, always delicate, 
▼irginal, a (hing apart, seemed the natural condusion 
in respeet to Agnes; the common fate, marriage and 
motherhood, a lover, a wedding, a new household, with 
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prosaic necessities and everyday wante, had never oo- 
curred to her father in connexion with her. He rather 
shrank from the thought now and eluded it It was not 
only that he thought, as a doHng father might, nobody 
good enough for his beautiful child — hat that the 
idea itself was profane , a kind of desecration. And 
then young Trevelyan? The slow smile grew on Wil- 
liam Stanfield^s face. That Agnes conld think twice 
of a shallow yonth like their visitor was inconceivable 
to him. He forgot that she was only a girl, and knew 
nothing of men. He forgot the celestial glamour of 
yonth which was still in her eyes. She was not a 
vülage girl, bnt one of the sacred band of saints and 
angels to her father. He pnt away the thought from 
him, with something which in another man might have 
been haughtiness. It stopped short of hanghtiness with 
him, not because he was the village blacksmith, bnt 
because his natore was too broad and genial for any 
such superficial sentiment. And then having quite 
deared his Agnes in his mind from any possible share 
in such a frivolous fancy, William Stanfield had leisnre 
to consider the practical question which he had come 
out here to discuss with himself in the face of nature, 
and in the silence of the fields. 

This was, whether he ought to dismiss from his 
honse the young visitor whom he believed in his heart 
to be so totally harmless; whether he should so far 
yidd to common prejudices as to send away a young 
man who never could be regarded as a possible hus- 
band for Agnes, out of her way? Perhaps some instinct 
in his own mind consented to die Suggestion; but at the 
bottom he was a proud man, though nobody knew it; 
and his hospitality, his generous mind, his pride for his 
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ohild, alike rebelled against the dionght Had he been 
more inteUectnal dum he was, he might have respected 
Boger Treveljan^B education, and given him credit for 
attainments so snperior tohis own. BatY^UiainStaiifield 
was not intellectaal; he jndged his yonng acqoaintanee 
by a different Standard, by his character, by ihe size 
and statnre of his spirit; and finding nothing imposing 
ihere, it was with a certain mild toleration and good-- 
hnmoored half-contempt that he regarded the ytnng 
sqoire. Why shonld he send him away? What härm 
coold ihe lad do? To deny him admission was to eon- 
fess ihat the youth*s influence coonted for sometfaing, 
which'was more than all the blacksmith*s magnanimity 
conld indnce him to acknowledge. And the resoltwould, 
most probably, have been in young Boger*8 favonr, but 
for an enconnter which tomed the scales entirely against 
him, and, so far as Stanfield wAs concemed, sealed his 
fate. 

The blacksmith had tomed his face homeward as 
he approached the end of his deliberations, and when 
he raised his eyes he saw a man approaching whom he 
instinctively identified as the absent rider of the white 
horse, for whom the lady and the groom had each, in 
their tum, pansed to look before toming np the lane. 
The new comer was evidently a stranger, not very snre 
of the way, and cnrious äbout the place and the in- 
habitants, to judge from the steadiness with which he 
examined into Stanfield*s personal appearance, as they 
approached each other. He was not a very imposing 
figore in himself, being an under-sized, donbtfuMooking 
personage, with his eye-glass screwed tightly into his 
eye, and visible indications of an exdtable temper in 
his coontenance. The primitive blacksmith compas* 
ii/jiei. /. 3 
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sionately set down to ^'ill-breeding*.' llie ftaie widi 
which ihe stranger regaided him, and gaied in liia 
tum witfa eyes that reqaired no giass, and wiih a UtÜe 
expectation in bis mind, whick he wonld have fonnd it 
difficolt to explain e^en to himself. When the atranger 
came to a füll stop jnst befoie thej met, the bladcsmiih 
stopped, tooy by instinct; and the two stood for a mo- 
ment in silence, with that stränge certainty of having 
something to do with each oiher, which gives to enmity 
and anger a power of Identification as powerfbl as that 
of love. 

The stranger was the first to speak. "Are 70a the 
blacksmith of Windholm?*^ he asked, in peremptoiy 
tones. ^'I have been to yonr honse to look for yon. 
Are yon — Stanmore, Stanton — I forget the name?^* 

'^William Stanfield, at yonr Service,'* said the black- 
smith, with bis usual composore of speech. 

"Yon don't recollect me, I suppose,'* said the litüe 
man, "though you mnst have seen me years ago. I am 
Sir Boger Trevelyan. When 70a hear m7 name, I 
daresa7 7on will understand what I want with 7on,** 
he continued, with a sniff of rising wrath. He was not 
a man of dignified demeanoor, and the blacksmith was 
not moved to an7 special Sensation of awe or fright b7 
bis name. 

Stanfield took off bis hat with nataral conrtes7 in 
acknowledgment of tbe self-introduction; bat he pnt it 
on again, and confronted the baronet ciilml7, wiihont 
mach feeling of an7 kind. "I know Sir Roger Trevel- 
7an*s name, as Stands to reason,'* he said, with a 
smile, "bat I don*t know, except it is in the wa7 of 
m7 trade, what the lord of the manor can want with 
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die blackBmitih. Anyhow, I am at Sir Boger^s com- 
manda." 

It was this Speech that occasioned the baronet's 
first I088 of temper. He tomed bis head away for a 
moment, and swore a few oaths for the relief of bis 
mind nnder bis breath; for, thougb Sir Boger was far 
firom being a wise man, be perceived tbat bis anta- 
gonist bad bim at an advantage in the maMer of 
temper, and did wbat he ooold at the beg^ning to re- 
strain bimself. 

'^Yon^ll know wbat I mean, presently,*' be said. 
^'I have beard au about yoor hospitalities and yonr 
pretensions, Mr. Blacksmitb. Yon may be twenty 
times the village oracle, for anything I care; bnt I 
have come to put a stop to yonr confonnded impu- 
dence,'' cried Sir Boger, breaking bis feeble tether. 
*'It is no nse pntting on an air of innocence to me; I 
know exaeüy wbat yonVe been abont Yon and yonr 
danghter, a Iow-bred, artfnl — " 

''Stop there!'' cried the blacksmidi. "If all*s tme 
that's said, yon are not the man to meddle with a 
woman's name. Say wbat yonVe got to say to me, 
and m listen in peace; but there's no man on earth, 
if be were a king, tha^ sball speak of her disrespect- 
fnl,** said the indignant father, with a sndden flush of 
colonr. ''Yon are a stranger, and don*t know wbat 
yon*re talking about," be added a moment after, re- 
gaining command of bimself, and looking down with 
compassionate dignity upon the excited little man be- 
fore bim. "Wbat is it youVe got to say?" 

"Tbis sort of tbing won*t impose upon me," cried 
Sir Boger; "it*s all very well for your audience in the 
TÜlage. I teil yon I know wbat youVe been doing, 

3» 
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and IVe come here io put a stop to it. You have in* 
▼eigled mj fool of a son into jout house, and let bim 
play love and courtship to jour daughter. I shonldn^t 
mind letting him have bis swing," said the litde man, 
with an odious look, Cor which, had he but known it, 
be was as nearly being knocked down as ever man 
was. **Other young men bave done as mncb before 
bim; bat if you tbink I will stand by and see Boger 
inveigled into a low marriage — " 

"Stop tbere!" said Stanfield again; "passion is a 
tbing tbat comes on a man sudden, and I wonldnH un- 
dertake to be wiser tban my neigbbours. Stop ihere, 
Sir Boger. Fm a deal strenger tban you are, and I 
migbt do you some barm before I knew.** 

"You threaten me!** said tbe baronet, in a rage — 
"you dare to tbreaten me/ YouVe played tbe great 
man among tbe villagers tUl you tbink you can fiuse 
out any tbing. But youVe mistaken, I can teil you. 
Tbe most foolish tbing you ever did in your lifo was 
to set a trap for a gentleman. My boy is not sucb a 
fool as you take bim for. You want to make your 
daugbter a lady; but I warn you, you'U only make 
ber a — '' 

"Sir Boger," said the blacksmith, "Fm not such a 
good Christian as you take me for; it^s not in my 
nature to stand silent and bear insult from any man. 
As for your son, if be was a prince, he isn*t the man 
I would choose for my child. And no more is this the 
place to discuss such things; and no more are you a 
fit person," cried Stanfield, with a sudden flash of in- 
dignation from bis eyes, which lighted up the whole 
scene, and thrilled with real alarm bis enraged com- 
panion, "to take an innocent young woman*s name 
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into your Ups. Fm not yonr tenant, nor I don't owe 
yon any duty Ühat I know of , and Fm a man weU 
known, that can be found when Tm wanted. Yonr 
son*8 Comings and goings are of little conseqnence in 
my honse; and I donH know, Sir Eoger, that there'f 
anyihing more to be said between yon and me." ' \ 

^'That may be yonr opinion," said the barmet, 
placing himself directly in Stanfield's way, "bnt it is 
not mine. Yon may refuse to listen to my waming 
abont yonr dangbter, if yon please. She is not the 
first ambitions girl that has had a downfall — that^s 
yonr concern. Only let me teil yon, my son is my 
concem, and if yon have seduced him into any engage- 
ment, or got him to sign any paper — '' 

*' When a man begins to rave, good-breeding*B at an 
end,*^ said the blacksmith, stepping aside in order to 
pass, with a qniet contempt that drove Sir Boger ont 
of bis wits for the moment 

"By Jove! 1*11 have yon indicted for oonspiracy,** 
cried the little man. "K yon bave got bim to sign 
anytbing, or sednced bim into any engagement, mark 
my Word, Fll have yon indicted for conspiracy — I 
wQl, by — ,*' cried Sir Soger, in a State of frenzy. He 
shook bis little fist as near as he conld reach in Stan- 
field's eyes, wbo for bis part looked on with compas- 
sionate amazement, enongh to drive the barcmet into 
actnal madness. 

"Yon will do — what yon can," said the bladL- 
smithy.not withont a gleam of humonr in bis eyes, 
"and so wiU I," he continned rather sadly, as be 
tomed away. He had no more heart for any discns- 
sion. He groaned within himself as he left die scene 
of tbis Strange enconnter and tnmed bis face bome- 
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ward. Was it Am negligence, hU carelessness, tbat had 
brought on the veiy result he most dreaded, and made 
the name of bis cUld a subj^ct of discussion for such 
a man as Sir Roger Trevelyan? The thougbt wounded 
bim to tbe beart, for be was verj prond in bis way, 
and Agnes was die centre of everything most tender 
and sacred in the world to ber fatber. Hitberto neitber 
commotion nor disturbance bad been in bis blameless 
life. Was tbe tide turning now, as it sometimes toms, 
Casting ligbt into darkness, and order into confusion? 
He went bome witb more beaviness tban be bad ex- 
perienced for years, witb a premonition in bis mind of 
some otber trouble awaiting bim. "I sbould bave known 
better," be said to bimself, witb ahnest a little bitter- 
ness. Wbat he sbould bave known better was, tbat 
unwortby tbougbts come more naturally to tbe common 
understanding tban tbougbts of bonour, innocence, and 
purity; but tbis was a knowledge wbicb always came 
slowly afber tbe event to William Stanfield*s mind. 

Tbe blacksmitb went bome witb a little involuntary 
apprebension, prepared to bear sometbing tbat would 
grieve bim; but tbe calm, ordinary aspect of tbe house 
reassured bim, and so did bis wife*s laments over her 
beadacbe, and tbe unseasonableness of bis absence on 
tbis partioular evening, wben she so much wanted ber 
tea. After a while, bowever, bis anxiety retomed. 
He tbongbt bis Agnes more silent tban usual as she 
sat working at tbe table, tbougb perbaps it was only 
tbe trouble in bis own mind wbicb be transferred to 
ber looks. He smoothed witb natural pride tbe shining 
braids of black bair wbicb made ber little bead beavy 
witb their weight, and looked at her slender bands so 
unlike bis own, and thougbt for tbe bundredtb time tbat 
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she might bare been a princesSy and that it was a 
Strange chance which gave such a danghter to him. 
'^ Whom have you seen to-day, and what bare 70a been 
doing, litüe one?^* be said tenderly, witb a tone of 
apologj in bis roice. 

Mrs. Stanfield dropped tbe newspaper sbe was read- 
ing, and looked sbarply up to Hsten, and Agnes gave 
a Startled gUmce from ber work. 

"Tbe same as other days, fatber,*' sbe said, witb a 
sligbt faltering; wbicb any otberday, perbaps, bewould 
not bave remarked. 

Tbe words were simple enougb, bat after tbej bad 
been spoken a sudden blusb, overwbelming and nncon- 
trollable, dyed ber very neck as sbe stooped over ber 
work. Wbat did it mean? Tbe blacksmitb^s beart 
sank witbin bim, witb a sudden pang of surprise and 
angnisL 

*^Wbo sbould sbe see/* sud Mrs. Stanfield, ''bat 
tbe yoong sqoire? be's tbe only visitor as never falls. 
I don't mean to say no more aboat it, master, and I 
daresay IVe sud more nor was wanted already; bat 
be*s tbe one as never faik in tbis boose, and be 
sbould never more enter tbis room again, if it was in 
my bands." 

Agnes did not say anytbing, nor even look up as 
ber stepmotber spoke. Sbe only raised, not ber bead, 
bat ber slender tbroat, still keeping ber face downcast, 
like tbe face of a lily. It was an unconscious move- 
ment, of wbicb few people would bave taken any 
notice; bat once more tbe silent sign of an emotion 
wbicb be bad never before suspected, strack ber fatber 
to tbe beart 
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'^Husli; Sally/* he said, witb something like a sap- 
pressed groan; *'the joxmg sqnire is noüiiiig to ii8| nor 
we to him. He comes here'to idle away bis time a 
bit Bat Sir Boger has come to the Hall of a sndden, 
and I daresay Mr. Trevelyan will have other Company. 
We can't expect to see so mnoh of him now." 

^^Sir Boger*B comel*' cried the blacksmith's wife in 
a sndden flutter, which her husband, being otherwise 
engaged, did not remark. He was watehing how the 
colonr graduallj paled from his daughter^s downcast 
face, and how irregnlarly her needle moved in her 
fingers. '*That*s news," cried Mrs. Stanfield. ''Did 
you see him, master? He*8 been long gone from here, 
and the Hall*s a comfortless sort of a place, and he*s 
a man as likes his little comforts: at least, so Tve 
heard," she added, after a short interval, looking np in 
sudden alarm. Bat nobody took any notice of her 
nnaccountable interest in Sir Roger. ''I am glad for 
one thing,^^ she continued hastily; ''he won*t let tlie 
yoang squire come here no more;'' and in the midst of 
her own excitement she cast a glance at Agnes; out of 
the fiery hazel eyes which, as tibiey kindled, had set her 
conntenance ablaze. Bat nobody paid any attention to 
Mrs. Stanfield. As for the blacksmith, he was still 
studying with an aching heart the changing colonr and 
trembling hands of his child; and when all at once 
Agnes looked np in his face, her father faltered and 
retired from her look, like a man detected, not knowing 
what apology to make. 

"Is there any reason why Mr. Trevelyan shoold 
not come here?" the girl asked, looking at him with 
that steadiness and pale resolntion, of which he was 
soarcely yet aware, bat which Mrs. Stanfield was per- 
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fyeäj acqiuunted wiiL He was so consdons ihat he 
had been watchmg her, and trying to sniprise the Be- 
eret of her thonghts, that ihia sudden question abashed 
and conftuied him. He hesitated before he conld 
answer — 

^^Any reason? No — yes. No reason, so far as I 
am concemedy" said ihe blacksmith; '*but there are 
Bome folks in the world that think the rieh and the 
poor have nothing to do with each other, and that Sir 
Boger*8 son is ont of his place in the blacksmith^s 
house. May be, after aU, äiey are right, little one,^' 
said Stanfield, lifting his broad Inminous eyes, and re- 
covering his composnre, to his danghter*s face, "for 
things look different according as you're above or below 
them, and what^s at this line of vision is perhaps not 
the best for them that view the world ont of the Hall 
Windows. Bat now his father*s come, I daresay well 
see litüe more of Mr. Boger, Agnes; and it will be no 
great loss to you or me." 

'*No," said Agnes. The monosyllable was said al- 
most under her breath, bat there was a thrill in her 
Yoice which caaght her father^s ear — a new tone 
which he conld not anderstand. Then she got np snd- 
denly and pat away her work, hovering aboat the 
darker end of ihe room, with her back towards him, 
while she anranged the basket which contuned it 
When that was completed at last, she came sofUy be- 
hind her fitther and leaned over his shoolder to kiss 
him, he all the while watching her with breathless bat 
secret anziety. "Oood night! Yon were so long of 
Coming in. that it is qaite late,*' said Agnes; and she 
kissed him over his shoalder with a wile which he in 
his t^der heart, which was aching and yeaming over 
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her, onderstood only too well. He suflfered her to go 
away without trying to discover, what she was so 
anzious to conceal, die sparet in her face. 

"And so Sir Soger^s come/' said the blacksmith^s 
excited wife. "If you see him passing throngh the 
village, will yon teil me, master? Fd like to have a 
good look at him, if so he as he passed the Windows; 
not as I care — but being Mr. Trevelyan's father and 
— other things," she said, faltering, with an eager 
glance at her husband; but he, for his part, was think- 
ing of something altogether different, and still took no 
notice of her looks. 

"Sir Eoger is nothing to me, Sally. I don't care 
if I never heard his name, nor his son*s name more. 
Fm tired, and Fm going upstairs," said the black- 
smith. Ißa foot sounded heavy on the stair as he went 
to his room, and his heart feit heavy in his bosom. 
The futnre, which heretofore had always spread dear 
and piain before him, sometimes sad enough, bnt never 
confused with complications, had suddenly douded 
over to his anxious eyes. All at once he perceived 
that life had begun to assert its independent daims on 
the young heart which was almost all the world to him, 
and that his child had already entered the enchanted 
conntry, füll of all terrors and joys, where his great 
love conld no longer go with her to defend her from 
evil. For once he was glad to lay down his head and 
sleep, or try to sleep, courting forgetfuhiess. He 
did not know at the first shock how to bear this 
visionary Separation, which is the most real of all 
partings — and the consdousness of its reality went to 
his heart 
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These three could almost b ^ as to| 

in the silence of the night, \\ \o]l 

a thonsand miles apart for anL ^ 

other. In the dark, they dli 

thönghtB, each in a throbbinä \ ^ 

seemed all too palpable to c<^ V ^ v 

for Agnes, she stood ancertj ^o« S>o 

new existence, not knoving j \ ^ 

might not cnunble ander her, \ 

the son go down long befoif \ 

revolntion of natore was ine^ \ 

went away — bnt he coul^ 
thonght to herseif in the dar| 

pangs of J07, never dreaming, poor innoceni suui, um«, 
had Boger been obliterated altogether, life and the 
World wonld have been so mach the better for her. As 
for Mrs. Stanfield, her rader and coarser orb of existence 
thrilled with many a secret (hat wonld not bear the 
light — remembnüices and anticipations alien in every 
particalar to her present life. Bat the silent night 
spread her veil over all these waking hearts and closed 
eyes, and told no tales; and everything was qoiet, as 
sleep and safety coald make it, ander William Stan- 
field^s roof. 
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CHAPTEB y. 

Tbc BUK 

Thb Hall was not very large, nor any way im- 
p^eing. It stood in ihe midst of an iiregnlar and ne- 
glected park, where Üie trees had been left to grow 
anjhow, and the grass was all in mossy tofts and 
ragged knoUs, neiiher fair to see nor pleasant to trayerse. 
The family, indeed, had not been seen at Windholm in 
the memorj of man, and the young sqnire, when he 
first made his appearance, had been looked npon as a 
kind of natural phenomenon. The honse had no at- 
tractions, neither antiqnity, nor beanty of Situation, nor 
funily associations, nor even comfort It looked ont 
solelj npon that neglected park, where nothing at all 
was visible firom the dnll Windows ezcept a small dnll 
pond eqnally in bad order with the rest of ihe demesne, 
with slimy banks, and choked np by forests of water- 
weeds. The sunshine which had revealed to William 
Stanfield in snch exaggerated distinctness of outline 
the fignre of the unknown ladj on ihe edge of ihe 
common, shed a dull red gleam, just before it disap- 
peared finally under the horizon, upon the pool, on 
which ihe same lady looked out ihrough ihe large open 
Windows of what was called ihe green drawing-room 
at ihe Hall. A more disconsolate-looking room could 
scarcelj be imagined. It had the air of an apartment 
committed for ages to the care of a housekeeper, whose 
own room was ten times more important in ihe house 
than this uninhabited place. The caipet was so wom 
and bare ihat the pattem on it, which was very large, 
was but fainüy decipherable, and the green hangings 
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were at once so dark and so faded as to invest iihe 
room with an aetaal realit^ of gloom. An old alabaster- 
stand, sapporting sometbing intended for a card-fmsket, 
stood alone in ihe centre of a large taUe, wliich was 
draped with a dingj oover. Dark bad oopies of old 
pictores were on the walls. Altogetber it was such a 
room as migbt tempt the cheerftilest sonl to soicide.^ 
The lady, who was stiU in her riding-dress, was not' 
bright enongh in herseif to nentralize in any degree 
this offensive shabbiness. She was leaning her head 
npon the sash of ihe open window, holding her hat, 
which she had just taken off, in her hand, and, looking 
out, watched withont seeing it how Üie light gradnally 
slid off the slimy pool and disappeared in lingering 
toQches npon the grass, leaving everything stagnant, 
lifeless, and mehinchofy behind. Year after year ihese 
same Windows mnst have stared blanklj ont withont 
any living eyes to put perception in ihem. The whole 
gannt honse and lonely park seemed to gape and centre 
round this one unnsual living figure. With a slight 
shiver she dosed ihe window, and ihrew herseif into a 
chair. The fire was bnming dimly, the room was cold, 
bare, miserable to behold. She sivugged her Shoulders, 
and uttered an ezdamation of disgust 

*'Not even a maid to bring one a cnp of tea!" said 
Beatrioe Trevelyan. 

She was of an age no longer contemptuous of such 
aocessories of comfort She was a very handsome "fine 
woman,** as critiics of ihe female subject say, but she 
was ihirty, or perhaps a litde more. She had &iled of 
those high spiiits of youth which are triumphant over 
scene and suiroundings, and though she was not ill- 
temperedi the aspect of all this dismal back-ground 
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upset her nerves and made her cross and wretched. 
Ferhaps, when she really began to think, her own 
thoughts were not without some particalars of bitter- 
ness; and thns she Bat, thrown bade in her chair, with* 
out anything to occnpj her mind or please her eye, 
while the light slowly stole out of the dim atmosphere 
and twilight came into the duU room. She was waiting 
for some one; but she was not so impatient as a woman 
in such circumstances has a title to be. She had enough 
to engage her thoughts, Heaven knows. It was no very 
bright perspective into which she looked, but, such as 
it was, it was all her lifo. 

She had been there about half an hour when Sir 
Eoger came in. His voice was audible before he made 
his personal entry. He was heard in the hall scolding 
somebody. 

^^ Why the deuce was there not a room fit to sit in? 
Why the deuce was everything so faded and poor? 
Where the devil was Mr. Trevelyan?" 

The solemn rusde of the housekeeper^s curtsies, as 
she stood in her best silk dress facing her master in 
the hall, at first slow and dignified, but gradually rising 
into alarm and fright at his impatience and profane 
language, brought a languid smile to the face of Bea- 
trice as she sat quietly listening; but Miss Trevelyan 
did not herseif feel at all called upon to interfere. She 
sat still with perfect composure, without moving, until 
this cheerful and encouraging accost was over. It was 
not her business. For anything that was going to 
happen, for anything he might have to teil her, she 
was content to wait When the door of the drawing- 
room was at last thrown open, and Sir Roger appeared 
against the fuller light in the hall, his daughter still 
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did not move, bnt sat waiting for liixn without even so 
much animation as might suffice to show him in the 
twilight whereaboutfl she was. He came in, peering 
into the dim space and silence of ihe melancholy room, 
and ezclaiming over it — 

''Miserable bole — beastly place! What on earth 
ever indnced any man to settle bere? Beatrice, where. 
tbe deuce are 70a? Detestable pigsty! Beatrice !^ Ob,' 
you*re tberel Wbj tbe d — conldn^t jou speak?** 

"You bave not been snccessfol, I see,** said Miss 
Treveljan out of tbe darkness. 

''How tbe dence do yon know I baven^t been snc- 
cessful? I have been snccessfiil. IVe seen tbat d — 
humbug of a blacksmith. He's a specimen, he is,'* said 
tbe baronet 'TU teil 70a what, Beatrice, jou bave 
a great opinion of 7onr own wisdom, and 7on were 
dead against coming — bat if I hadn*t come, TU hj 
70a an7thing the7^d have worked him np to many the 
girL" 

"And what then?*^ said the nnmoved and almost 
invisible listener in the eas7-chair. 

"What then! Hang it, do 7on mean to 8a7 7oa*re 
such a confounded fool as not to see,'* said Sir Roger; 
"a blacksmitb^s daughter — a girl as Ignorant as — as 
sin — a " 

"You mistake — it*s innocence that^s Ignorant, not 
sin,^* said Miss Treyel7an. 

"B7 — I 70u're in one of 70ur confounded tempers 
— but I don^t care; Fve settled tbat matter,*' said her 
father. "Are we ever going to have an7 dinner to-da7? 
What do 70U mean b7 sitting there in 70ur riding- 
dress, eh? — do 70U mean to dine like tbat, or to 
keep me waiting an hour for 70U — which I shan% 
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by Jove! I teil you Fve setded all that — Boger will 
find himself in the wrong box if lie tries to master me. 
What do you mean by toming on a man? Yon^re 
deeply attached to your brothery and all (bat, ain*t 
you? Yes, wben be don*t come in your way; bat Pve 
settled bis litde matter, I can teil you. You all think 
yonrselveB very clever, bat yoa are neitber of yoa a 
matcb for me." 

*'I like my brother well enougb, sir,*' said Beatrice 
— "as well as I like anybody. I bave no band in 
tbis, and don^t know anytbing aboat it I daresay 
yoaVe done more barm tban good — I always said yoa 
woald; bat, at all events, yoaVe bad yoar will, and 
ibat is always something. I sappose there's some room 
in tbe boase we can dine in,** — sbe continaed, rising, 
witb a sbiver, — "as for sleeping, I woold not advise 
yoa to baUd yoar bopes too bigb. Tbere^s Boger 
Coming np tbe avenae. Yoa bad better not attack bim 
directly about tbis basiness, if I migbt advise." 

So saying sbe went away, ratber bastily, gliding 
througb tbe darkness witb ber long riding-skirt gatbered 
ap in ber bands. It was kindly done for once. Sbe 
meant to give ber brotber some waming before be en- 
coantered bis father. Sbe drew tbe door of tbe drawing- 
room close bebind ber, and pansed ander tbe dnll 
lamp wbicb bad jast been ligbted in tbe hall. Her 
tall sligbt figare, witb its long sweep of drapery, fall- 
ing close, witb a grace onknown to any other female 
garment at tbe present era, was tbe ßni thing tbat 
caagbt yoang Boger's eye, as be came, witb bis mind 
füll of Agnes, into the dingy boase. He stared at ber, 
first witb atter blank wonder, then witb a presentiment 
of wbat bad bappened. Before be coald say any- 
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tbingf die went up to him softly, holding up a warning 
finger. 

''We have come to look after 7011,*' slie said, in a 
low tone. "Hnshl papa*8 there. Keep jonr temper, 
Boger — he can*t do pou mach härm , except for the 
moment," said Miss Treveljan, with involnntarj bitter- 
nes8. "I will stand by jou as mach as I can; bat 
keep yoar temper, Boger.^* 8he bent forward t» kiss 
him as she spoke; she was qaite as tall and a good 
deal older than he was. For the moment, some^ing 
sisterlj, motherlj, was in her heart She pressed the 
band of her yoang brother as he stood amazed, scarcely 
knowing what he was aboat, before her. Beatrice thos 
expanding, softening over him — his father dose by, 
come with obvioos intentions of interference — all this, 
combined with those revelations which his heart had 
just been makingto him, confased and confoanded the 
young sqaire. He coald make no answer, except in 
the shape of some inarticulate questions to Beatrice be- 
fore she hoiried away -=- and then he paused before 
entering the dark drawing^room, like a man about to 
plange into a dangerous sea. This was indeed an 
awakening ont of romance, and the sweet mystery of 
early love. The sndden blow stanned Boger. He 
tomed back for an instant and glanced out into the 
darkling park, with an Impulse not of flight bat of 
delay — for he was not in the least prepared for such 
an interview. Keep his temper! Well, it must be 
tried, at least — and making a dash into it, he tumed 
rapidly round and plunged into the room, where his 
father was vapouring in the dark, waiting for him, 
waiting for dinner, waiting for light and comfort, 
and his valet, and all the natural solacements , which 

Agnet, /. 4 
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were slow of Coming in this dreary place. Boger, 
with a little tremor and a little disgust, which, to teil 
the tnith, were sensations natural to him when he en- 
coontered his father, made his salutations as cordially 
as lie conld manage to do. He might express liis sur- 
prise at least — his ntter wonder and amazement at 
so unexpected a visit '^I thooght jou were in Com- 
wall, sir," said the jonng man; ''I hope there's some 
dinner fit to eat — we are not great in cookery here. 
I most go and speak to Mrs. Sntton and see what 
she can do." 

^*If Fm not in Comwall, Fm in my own honse, I 
hope/' said the nngracions sire. "Let Mrs. Sntton 
alone — Bovis has seen after that Bnt where the 
deuce is mjr room, can yon teil me? How the — does 
that fellow snppose I can find my own way abont this 
beastly place? I never was here before in my lifo — 
not since I was a yonng fellow like yon. Y91iere*8 my 
room, eh? There's no bell that I can lay my band on. 
Wliat does that confonnded fellow Baker mean by 
letting a place go all to sticks like this; and why didn't 
you have your wits about yon and look aftcr it? By 
Jove, it's enough to make a man swear; why, it might 
be let and bring in so mnch a year, instead of going 
to the dogs like this. I ask yon where the deuce is 
my room?" 

^'Which room is it?'' said Eoger, leading the way 
with some eagemess upstairs. 

"How the dence can I teil which room it is?" said 
his tired and hungry parent "Pret^ sort of thing, 
after a man has been exerting himself all day, to be 
asked which room he has in his own honse. Call some 
one, can't yon? I snppose yoüVe found some mode 
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of eommnnicatioii with the servants, eh? Oh, here's 
BeviB. Why Üie d — didnH 70a come and show me 
the way? Here^s mj son wants to know what room I 
have — hang it, which room have I? Mach 70a seem 
to know about this blessed place — spend all jonr 
time mooning abont the village, I snppose,** said Sir 
Boger, in a lower tone, with an angiy glance at bis 
son. *'We*ll talk abont that afber dinner;** an^ with 
these comforting words the baronet retbed to hU apart- 
ment, where Bovis, who was bis master's faithful slave, 
had provided for bis comforts as well as was possible. 
Boger conld still hear the lessening fire of complaint 
and exclamation as he stood for a moment to take 
breaih ontside the closed door. Then he went awa7 
with a clouded face to change bis dress. Altogether 
this had been an ezciting day to the young squire. His 
love had forced itself npon his consciousness withont 
an7 will of his own. Tid& morning it had been bnt a 
vague atmosphere of delight and longing which sur- 
ronnded bim. Now he knew what it meant — that 
perpetnal recurrence of Agnes^s name and looks in his 
heart, and the discovery had not been one of unmiti- 
gated pleasure. To find out suddenly, as he had done, 
in the course of his walk home, that the happiness of 
bis lifo, according to bis yonng belief, was in the bands 
of the blacksmitVs daugbter, was natnrally, when he 
came to put it into words, something of a shock to Roger. 
Bnt shock thongh it was, it was true, beyond the pos- 
sibili^ of a doubt; and many a troubled yet delicious 
meditation had possessed the yonng man's mind as he 
came slowly home in the twilight to the deserted Hall. 
YHiat he had met on arriving here had driven all the 
delight away, and brought back the tronble tenfold. 

4» 
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He saw wbat was Coming npon him, and, wliat was 
worse even than bis father's rage and coarse remon- 
strances, he saw the real grievanee of the matter, and 
that this time Sir Roger bad an nnquestionable rigbt 
to interfere. Tbe poor youth went to bis own room 
sigbing like fumace, feeling to Üie bottom of bis beart 
tbat it was a £ooYb paradise in wbicb be bad been 
Wandering, and tbat now bis terrible dilemma bad 
come bome to bim. Had Sir Boger come bnt one day 
earlier, bis son wonld bave met bim witb comparative 
calmness. It was only now — onlj in tbis walk bome 
— only in tbis last interview, tiiat tbe poor young 
fellow bad fonnd bimself ont And wbat was be to 
do? Agnes was peerless — a bride for a king; but 
alasl tbe blacksmitb*s dangbter of Windbolm was not 
a wife for Sir Eoger Trevelyan's son, as tbe yonng 
Oxford man knew but too well. If be was a goose, 
as Willam Stanfield said, be was an bononrable one, 
pnre in bis mind and tbougbts, litüe as be owed to 
training or example. Tö leave ber wonld be like 
^rending soul from body; bnt sometbing in bis beart 
told bim it was bis dnty to leave ber; to tear bimself 
from tbe sweet deligbt of ber presence — to get far 
away from tbat one fair garden in tbe desert-world, 
wbicb contained ber. His beart sank and sank tili it 
seemed to lie witbin bim like a stone. But a fiadnt 
gleam of sublime dnty fiickered dimly on bis firma- 
ment He feit as if be could do it for ber sake — 
could part bimself from ligbt and bope, and every joy on 
eartb — tbat so, perbaps, sbe migbt never find out tbe 
sweet precipice, on tbe edge of wbicb tbey bad botb 
been dallying. Sucb was tbe beigbt of virtue, of wbicb| 
witb silent anguisb, young Soger feit bimself capable. 
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BS he dressed for dinner that eventftil evening. There 
were no lights nor any kind of oomfort in bis room, 
the sudden arrival of die baronet having tomed every 
thing upside down in the house; bat the darkness and 
the absence of the usoal solacements were a kind of 
consolation to the poor young fellow. To be permitted 
to feel entirely miserable and to ignore all possible al- 
leviations is a comfort in the first tronbles of jouih. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BeatriM. 

Miss Tbeveltan was of a very different mind. She 
had brought no maid with her on this hnrried jonmey; 
there was no one, as she had sighed downstairs, who 
had even so much common thonghtfnlness as to bring 
the poo^ lady a cup of tea. She had no time to go 
leisurely about her toilette, nor to rest after her &- 
tigues, but mnst make a rush at it — must nnpack her 
ihings with her own hands, and get herseif into her 
dress forthwitL The room was dark and heavy, op^ 
pressed with cortains, which Beatrice, having lately 
taken a slight sanitary tum, could not endure, and 
which certainly added much to the ghostly, dark, damp 
aspect of the great gloomy apartment, where all the 
fumiture was faded, as was the case throoghout the 
Hall. Two candles on the dressing^table, throwing a 
kind of dark radiance into the glass, was all the light 
there was; and the fire spnttered and hissed in a vain 
attempt to kindle the green wood with which some 
ignorant hands hadtried to light it Miss Trevelyan 
had no overwhelming misery in band to blind her to 
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those little details of discomfort; she Lad ovlj her un- 
satisfactoiy life, in which there was little that it was 
pleasant to look apon. Her heart was heavy, too; bnt 
it was a kind of heaviness very different from ihat 
which had plucked poor Roger^s down out of the sky 
into those fathomless abysses. Beatrice*s beart was al- 
ways heavy — it feit liko a stone, let her do what she 
would; she was used to that half-physical, half-spiritaal 
Sensation, which she carried with her through many 
amusements, and even through various circnmstances in 
themselves exciting enough. She was unhappy without 
knowing why; just as some people are happy in equal 
ignorance of the cause — and, like those happier souls, 
had ceased to think of it, or to wonder why it was. It 
was her natural and inevi table condition. tHer mind 
was a little roused, a little softened, to-night. She was 
sorry for her young broUier, whose present position re- 
called to her the dormant romance which every woroan 
has somehow in her mind. Beatrice, too, had once 
been in love, and ready to commit herseif, and forget 
her Position, and relinquish her better prospects and 
marry a poor man; or at least so she imagined. It was 
Sir Boger, of course, who prevented it, and there was 
nobody who did not applaud him, for that act at least, 
of bis not praiseworthy life. It was a long time ago, and 
Miss Trevelyan had outlived that trifling occurrence — 
long outlived it; she had even ceased to think of it for 
years, and would have been quite content to marry two 
or three times over, had all gone well. But still at 
moments of special bittemess it retnmed to her, and 
she was able to indulge in the sentiment of disappoint- 
ment, and to say to herseif that her life and happiness 
been shipwrecked upon ihat early rock — which 
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was not trne, she knew, yet was troe in its fashion, 
and was a kind of comfort to her. She would have 
heen thinking of that at the present crisis if she had 
not been so mnch woxried and bothered bj the un- 
packing of the little valise which contained her dress. 
It was a great nnisance, and gave a sharp edge and 
pungency to the quiet, sombre, nnresisted unhappiness, 
which was her nsoal condition. So very different was 
it with her in the experience and matority of hit lifo, 
and with Roger in his yonng despair and angnish. 
Afiter all, there was not more than nine or ten years' 
difference between ihem; but in such a lifo as that of 
Beatrice ten years might have coanted for a Century. 

Things modified a little when the housekeeper ap- 
peared to offer her assistance, carrying, after idl, the 
cup of tea which Miss Trevelyan wanted so mach. 
Beatrice threw herseif into a chair exhausted, and not 
very amiable, though a certain grace of high-breeding, 
more natural than acquired, prevented her from showing 
any temper to the woman, who rostled about in her silk 
gown, and was inclined, after a long independent reign, 
to be perhaps rather more fnendly than obseqnions. 
Miss Trevelyan put on her dressing-gown and loosed 
ont her hair, and looked with longing eyes at the sofa, 
where, however, she conld not lie down just now, to 
keep Sir Boger waiting for dinner. Her hair was light- 
brown, not so abundant as it once had been, wonder- 
fuUy soft, and light, and feathery; hair that had no 
weight nor substance in it, but fioated in light clouds, 
with a beauty of its own. The face it shaded was a 
remarkable one: high but delicate features, a slightly 
aquiline nose. Ups beautifnl, but somewhat pale and 
somewhat thin — all took marks of age more äisdnct 
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than simpler beauty is subject to. Her eyes were grej 
in this dim light — light-grey, not very noticeable, ex- 
cept tbat the brows contracted over them with a slight 
pucker as they looked into the darkness, and gave them 
a certain aspect of intentness; but in the daylight and 
the sunshine Beatrice Trevelyan^s eyes had been the 
snbject of many a trope and metaphor. They were the 
colour of light, many an admiring voice had said, and 
the description was tme — a lustrons golden-grey, a 
tint so Strange that description might easily glide from 
beanty to deformiiy in endeavonring to explain their 
power. They had, indeed, been called cat's-eyes by 
the envions, thongh no greater blnnder conld have been 
made. When she was pleasantly excited, they shone 
like pnre translucent orbs of gold, or embodied son- 
shine. If it had ever happened to Beatrice Trevelyan 
to be happy, they wonld have been glorious, those 
Strange eyes of light-, as it was, in the dark, in the 
fatigue and dnlness of this hasty nnwilling toilette, they 
subsided into grey eyes, light in hne, but intent in 
gaze, with a pucker over each delicate brow. 

^^IVe done the best I could for dinner, ma'am," 
said the housekeeper; ^4t was such short notice. Mx. 
Bovis says as master, I mean Sir Boger, is awful parti- 
cular — but I said that Miss Trevelyan, as looked a 
kind lady, would perhaps say a word for us — as we 
was hurried like, and had no time." 

"I daresay it will do very well," said Beatrice. 

"It comes so stränge — it makes a body feel so 
Strange," said the housekeeper, "never to set eyes on 
one o* the family, and then all of a sudden to have ^em 
all come home; you can*t think, ma*am, you as are a 
lady, and ain't likely to enter into our feelin's, what a 
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queer feel it lias. Bat I suppose iVs all along o' 701mg 
master, and thinking, as was natural, that he*d be 
moping at the Hall?^* 

To Ulis Hifls TreYeljan made no answer. 8he was 
broBhing ber bair, and the ligbt waves, moved even hj 
her breatb, and hj the air that stole throngh the large 
cold room, floated all about and over her face. 

'^But a yonng genüeman seldom mopes, as far as I 
can see,'* said Mis, Satton, confidentially, as sbe laid 
oat the gloves, the scarf, and the bandkerchief which 
Miss Trevelyan's maid had arranged in symmetrica! 
Order as her mistress woold want them. *'It ain*t like 
a ladj, ma*am. Lord bloss 70a, there's always amnse- 
ment o' one kind or anoiher to be had aboat a village; 
there's the three Miss Foxes at the Cedars woal^H 
have spared no pains, if the 7oang master had taken 
to them — bat gentlemen is capricioas. The7*ll please 
their fanc7, the7 will; it don*t matter where the7 go. 
Pm as glad as I can be, thoagh Fm only a servant, 
that 70a, ma*am, and Sir Boger has come to the 
Hall." 

"What time is dinner?" asked Beatrice, qaietl7. 

This qaestion had a wonderfal effect upon the com- 
manicative hoasekeeper. Sbe grew red, she became 
oonfosed, she stopped sbort all at once in the stream 
of disdosores which had just begun. Sbe bad meant 
to teil Boger's sister all about tbe blacksmith's daugh* 
ter, and the danger into which that deceitful creature 
was inveigling the dear 7oung gentleman; but Mrs. 
Button, good woman, was totally unaccustomed to fine 
oompan7 and did not understand the perfect lad7-like 
calm with which Miss Trevetyan ignored all she had 
been sa7ing. Wiih a fiush and tremor the good woman 
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answered briefly, ''Half-past seven/* as she spread out 
thc dress, which was scarcely so fine as her own, apon 
the bed. 

"Then there is not a nfinnte to spare," said Uie 
courteous mistress. "Will yon give me mj drcss, 
Mrs. Satton, please? — I am quite readj. If we stay 
over to-morrow, let it be at seven — that is always 
Sir Roger's hour," said Miss Treveljan, blandlj. The 
housekeeper did what service was reqaired of her after 
this in affronted silence, and swept fortli out of Üie 
room, when Beatrice^s gentle "thank 70a, that will 
do," dismissed her, with sentiments anytliing bat dati 
ful. Miss Trevelyan, who was not too sensitive to 
other people's feelings, did not waste a moment thinking 
of the discomfitare of her attendant She took up ono 
of the candles and went to the large dark mirror, 
which failed to derive anything bat a twilight glimmer 
of illumination from tlie scanty light in tlie room, and 
looked at herseif anxioasly in it, a look not of self- 
admiration bat of cimous, intent spectatorship. She 
looked at herseif as thoagh she were saying: — "Bea- 
trice Trevelyan is growing old very fast — she is 
going oif, poor thing! It is such a pity that she is not 
married." Such was the expression of her eyes as she 
looked with characteristic intentness and with that 
anxious pucker in her forehead into the glass, which 
revealed her dimly in her tall and fine proportions, 
with the dress which she feit to be shabby, and the 
face which she knew to be fading. Every day she 
made that same inspection — and perhaps, if she had 
but known it, those daily gazings, intent and serions, 
deepened the lines which, with a closer inspeption, she 
noted every day in her own face. 
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And ihen slie dropped again into her chair for the 
few spare mimites ehe bad, and hj means of Roger 
gnided herseif back to the long-bnried romance of her 
own jonth, which with a litde harmless self-deception 
she cotdd persnade herseif had broken her heart and 
taken away her interest in life. Bat unfortonately, 
firom that the passage was easy to the real shadow of 
Beatrice Trevelyan^s existence. She was not a sainfly, 
heart-broken maiden, loving once and no more; she 
was a woman of verj imperfect education, high spirit, 
and some ambition, who knew to the bottom of her 
heart that her only chance for life — for such a life 
as she thonght wordi having — lay in marriage. Bnt 
who would many Sir Roger Trevelyan's danghter? 
She smiled an indignant scomfol smile which ezpanded 
her pale lip piunMlj as she recaUed the words she 
had Said to her brother — ^'He can only barm you for 
a time." He had harmed Beatrice all her life. Gh>od 
nien had stood aloof firom the disreputable baronet^s 
child; yonng fools whom she despised, and vile men 
whom she was woman enongh to hate, had courted her 
favour; once or twice, when the heavens seemed to 
smile, her faüier*s repntation or presence had come in 
again like an ngly shadow between her and a better 
fate. She was fiilly sensible of this bittemess of her 
life, bat she did not leave him nor think of leaving 
him, notwithstanding. He had a respect for bis danghter 
which he had for nobody eise in the world; and she 
perhaps, with all her sense of wrong, with all her in- 
dignation, with the sensible blight npon her whidh 
came firom him, still after a kind loved her father, 
who, ezcept yonng Roger, a boy whom she had never 
mach noticed, was all she had in the world. 
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Bat, now and then, to think of it all was very near 
too mach for Miss Trevelyan. It was so to-night, as 
she sat waiting for the dinner-bell, resolved not to go 
downstairs tili the last moment. BecoUections of one 
time and another, when that shabby figure had come 
between her and everything that made it worth while 
to live, rose bitterly upon her heart. What conld 
Boger's wrongs ever be to hers? Her father^s appear- 
ance had quenched the incipient love more than once 
or twice in the breast of an hononrable man , to whom 
Beatrice Treveljan would have made a trae wife, had 
it been so ordered. It was not a high view, certainlj, 
of a woman^s heart or hopes; but it was true that there 
were two or three in the past — as indeed there might 
even yet be some in the future — whose appearance 
had quickened in the mind of Beatrice all those thrills 
of ambition and hopes of advancement, which, if she 
had been a man, she might have carried out in more 
legitimate ways. It was not mercenary hope, either, 
poor soul — it was advancement to a better life, and 
not simply to greater wealth or rank. It was even a 
solace to the woman*s pride in her that she had refnsed 
various snitors among her father*8 associates, who 
o£Pered snllied names to her acceptance. But necessity 
was desperate in her case. Since she was a girl, she 
had been aware that she must marry, if she was to be 
anyhow delivered from the atmosphere in which she 
found herseif. She still knew the same necessity un- 
changed, though she was no longer a girl. Some 
people would describe Beatrice as an old maid going 
back upon her disappointments. Poor soul! it was 
comforting to her heart to fall back when she could 
upon that old piece of girlish sentiment, and to think. 
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if her fint love had not been thwarted, what a different 
lifo hen might have been! Bat tbat was not the real 
grievanoe which made her heart bitter within her. 
When she heard the dinner-bell ehe got up and moved 
away ihrough the dim room, not withont aaother glance 
at ihe dark sorfaee of the ghu»; not that she cared for 
her appeaxanoe then or there — only becanse it was 
her habit, and becanse she never coold refrain from 
that silent inqniiy, ont of which so little comfort 
coold be got The mirror kopt telling her, like a pre- 
tentions and onseasonable preacher, that her antamn 
was waning, and that she was growing old; bnt, dis- 
agreeable as was the response, she never conld help 
repeating the qnestion — a qnestion mach too pro- 
fonnd for vanity, and involving all tbat was most 
serioos in her lifo. 



CHAPTEB VII. 

After Dinner. 

^^You don't know what yon are speaking of, sir. 
I heg yonr pardon, father, I mean no disrespect; but I 
teil 70a, 70a don't know who or what 70a are speaking 
of. For Heaven^s sake, 8a7 no more!" cried Roger, 
wiih snch a flash of shame and outraged love and 
wonnded pride as scorched the 7oang man*s cheeks. 
He was boiling over with indignation and misery, but, 
with all the foroe he coold put upon himsolf , was en- 
deavooring to keep bis passion down. 

"Don^t talk soch confounded nonsense to me,*' said 
Sir Boger. ''Hang it, I know it all before 70a were 
bom. Yoo can't sa7 Tm a hard overseer, or one that 
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Btops 70U of a litüe amusement; on ihe contnuy, I 
teil you this girl — " 

^'And I teil you," cried the young man in despera- 
tion, *^that I will kear nothing more. Havo you no 
pity — no — no shame, sir? My sister is in the house 
— that ought to be enough; not to say that you are in- 
sulting a creature — of whom I dare not trust myself to 
gpeak," cried poor Roger; "of whom you can^t form any 
conception. No more, no — I cannot hear any more. 
My sister is in the house." 

"What the deuce has your sister to do with it?*' 
Said the baronet "I never said you were to bring her 
here. Beatrice has seen a good deal in her time, by 
Jove she hasi She knows better than a milksop like 
you. Why, I snppose you must have your day, like 
the rest of us. I don't want to be hard upon you. I 
can^t pretend to be an ezample, my boy, and you 
know it, so I never take up the preacliing line; but if 
you let yourself be inveigled into any d— d folly, sir," 
said Sir Eoger, striking the table with bis band-, "if 
you commit yourself and your family, and give a con- 
founded set of beggars any power over you — as it's 
my opinion you're on the eve of doing — if you prove 
yourself such a deuced idiot, there*s an end of any in- 
terconrse between you and me. By Jove, you shall 
sufifer for it! By — , sir, I teil you, you shall rue 
your folly. Not a penny of my money shall go to 
Support King Cophetua. But take it in a different 
light," said the worthy baronet, lowering his voice; 
and he proceeded to enlarge upon the subject in a way 
which drove his unfortunate hearer half mad with terror 
and rage. 

The interview was prolonged so much beyond what 
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Beatrice expected, that, ntting alone in the gloomy, 
gliostly drawing-room, and being well aware of Sir 
Roger's liabits, Miss Trevelyan was strack with pitj 
for her yonng brother, who bad been absent for a long 
time, and had not become accnstomed to all the odions 
particulars of those evening sittings. She wrapt her 
shawl round her, and went and tapped at the door of - 
the dining-room; then, receiving no answer, opened it. 

"Come ontside with jonr cigars — it is a beautifiil 
night,'' she said; bat stopped short in her inyitation, 
involnntarily arrested hj what she saw. 

Sir Boger was sitting over bis wine, which had 
already began to teil upon him, talking incessantlj, 
babbling without being eonscions, apparenüy, of any 
intermption. It was lüs own yile experiences which the 
wretched father had entered into, bis potations having 
loosened bis tongue, and confused bis brain sufficienüy, 
to make him forget that it was bis son to whom he was 
speaking. Boger, for bis part, had got np and stood 
with bis band grasping the back of bis chair, waiting 
for an opportanitj to saj something which that hideous 
tipsy monologue left him no room for. When he saw 
bis sister he gave a violent start, and waved bis band 
to her with an imperative commanding gesture. 

''Gk> away, Beatrice, go away!" he cried, violentlj. 

At ihis sudden sound the baronet looked up. 

^*0h, it's Beatrice, is it? let her come in. She 
don't mind," he said, with a detestable tipsy smile. 
"She agrees with me in every word I saj.'' 

Yonng Boger tumed ronnd and swept out bis 
wondering, watching sister, whose curiositjr was mach 
roused and sharpened bj the scene, like some indignant 
youthfal angel, as she diought And eren Beatrice feit 
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Iierself starüed into a horror and disgnst more livelj 
than ehe imagined herself capable of feeling for any 
wickedness. He grasped hfr by the ann and thnist 
her out of the room, and ahnt the door behind bim with 
nervous violence. 

^^Tbank Heaven!" be exclaimed, with a long groan 
out of bis very beart, tuming to the open ball door, 
from whicb came a fresh gast of out-door air. 

The joung man seized an outer coat, whicb bang 
on a stand. He wanted no Company just then, but 
only to rush out into the pure air, and wash away tbose 
borrible suggestions in the silence of the night; but he 
would not leave bis sister at the door. 

"Don^t go back to the drawing-room, Beatrice,** 
Said Boger, don*t wait for — for bim. He^s taken too 
much wine, I suppose. 60 to your own room. 60 to 
bed. Don*t listen to any of bis talk. He doesn't seem 
to know wbat he^s saying to-night^* 

As Beatrice looked into bis pale, indignant face, it 
almost appeared to her for the moment that bere was a 
brother wbo might stand by and deliver a poor woman 
such as she. She looked at bim wistfuUy as be stood 
urging her to go upstairs, and evidenüy longing to get 
out and away from her. Then she tied her bandkerchief 
over her bead, and drew her shawl doser round her, 
and took bis arm with a sense of affectionateness whicb 
she had scarcely feit before in her lifo. 

"I will go out with you, Boger, first," she said — 
'^ it is a lovely night — and I do so want to speak to you; 
he'U go to sleep now — be always does. Don't be 
afraid for me; he never does anytbing worse than swear 
in my presence. Wbat's the matter, dear? — Rogei*, 
you and I scarcely know each other — but I am your 
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sister all the same. It woold do me good, perhaps, if 
you were to take me into yonr confidence. What is 
all this abont?" 

After a long silence — ^'I canH teil yon,*' said 
Boger, abmptly. ^' Nothing is the matter — never 
mind — SirRoger's conversation won*t bear repeating/' 
Said the brother to the sister — and then there followed 
a stifled exdamation of rage and indignation. Betftrice 
did not know what her faUier had been saying; bat it 
was not difficnlt to jump at the conclusion that it had 
been something too offensive to be bome. 

'^ Never mind that/' she said, softly — ^^I want to 
hear about jonrself. Something has happened — you 
may safely teil me, Roger — if I can help you I will; 
and if I can't, nobody shall ever hear of it again/^ 

So by degrees she won him to open bis heart 
When he had once begun to speak, the flood came 
folly, withont stint or reserve. It was a comfort to 
be able to show how deeply injnred and insnlted he 
was — how he had been making up bis mind to 
sublime self-sacrifice when bis father attacked him on 
the subject in a way which Roger could not describe. 
They walked np and down npon the dewy grass, 
ander the faint stars, talking sofüy, confidentially, as 
any brother and sister might They had a long con- 
saltation, interesdng and perhaps comforting to both; 
bat yet there was one particular which chilled Roger, 
and irritated him he could scarcely teil how. He had 
told bis sister about Agnes — all her loveliness, her 
graceftdness, her entire superiority to the circumstances 
around her, and how she knew nothing of his love, 
and how he had made up bis mind never to wound 
her tender heart by the discovery, but to go away 

Agnei, U ^ 
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while yet she liad not found it out This he said, 
perhaps, hoping ihat Beatrice being a woman, might 
be romantic and contradict higi somehow in this settled 
purpose of bis. Beatrice was füll of sympathy, but 
sbe took it all for granted in the most matter of fact 
vay. It never seemed to occur to her as possible that 
any otber condusion conld come; it was the natural 
and only tbing to do; thougb she was a sorry for bim 
as if be had lost a great deal of money, or met with 
any otber great misfortune which necessitated an in- 
stant cbange of life. As they walked up and down^ 
talking it all over, Roger*8 heart rebelled more and 
more witb every sympatbetic word bis sister addressed 
to bim. The more pitifully she talked of tbis folly 
which was over and ended, the more bis streng, young, 
bitberto uncontradicted energy set in the otber direction. 
He was iirst saddened and then roused and irritated 
by the unalterable character with which sbe seemed 
to invest bis basty heroical porpose of self-sacrifice. 
After all, was it so very certain that be must go away? 
Finally, Beatrice did bim more barm tban even bis 
fatber had done. Sbe left bim with a sisterly kiss and 
warm pressure of bis band, saying, as any sensible 
woman would, that he was still young, and that bard 
as it was, be would get over it, and be very glad that 
he had courage to witbdraw at once and do wbat was 
right Sbe left bim calmed, as she thougbt, to smoke 
bis cigar, and perbaps indulge in a few fond sad thoughts 
of the village beauty, from whom in bis high principle 
he was about to flee; but in reality she left him in a 
State of restrained impatience and resentment, with new 
impulses of rebellion in bis heart, chafing at the cold 
wisdom which would bind him to such a sacrifice. All 
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very well for Beatrice — what did she know about it? 
It was 80 eaaj to bid another give np all the light and 
joy of life for the sako of daty. Duty! — was it dnty? 
— and then ensned all those qnestionings in which 
every mind which takes times to deliberate in the face 
of a great danger, loses itself and its certainties. It 
was in this state of endless angiy self-argoment, some- 
times working himself np to hasty resolves of passioa, 
sometimes going back for a moment to see the truth, 
and again chafing wildly over his father^s insulting 
advice, and that pity of his sister whidh never con- 
templated the possibiHty of any happier alternative — 
that yonng Boger spent the night; Üie same night on 
which Agnes, momentarily chiUed by the thonght that 
he might go away, was lying awake in the dark, 
feeling, in a sweet glow of faith and certainty, that he 
would not — could not Such was the di£ference be- 
tween the man and the woman — or rather between 
the youth already tossed about between du^ and his 
heart's desire, and the girl who knew as yet no com- 
plications in the harmony of her life. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

The Blftokimlth*! Eeiolatlon. 

Sm BoaER got up late nezt mormng, as was his 
custom, and Beatrice and her brother breakfasted to- 
gether in a restraint and silence which she thought 
Strange enough after the affectionate confidence of last 
night Perhaps Miss Trevelyan had never known what 
it was to love anybody with the abandon of youth. 
Certainly, had it been possible for her to permit her 

5» 
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affections to Le engaged by anyone in ihe position of 
William Stanfield's daughter, she would have cut the 
knot, as soon as she discovered it, wiüi nnflinching 
stcadiness. Such a connexioa was sixnplj ixnpossible, 
and accordingly sbe did not understand tbe injured, 
suUen , resentftd look wbich sat npon her brother^s face 
and cbaracterised bis manner. Sbe did not understand 
tbat ber very acqniescence in bis decision, ber accept- 
ance of it as a matter of course, was gall and bitter- 
ness to poor Roger, wbo, the more sbe ignored it, 
tumed tbe more to a bappier alternative, and began to 
tbink it possible in proportion as sbe put ber sym- 
patbetic seal npon its impossibility. Bevis brongbt 
tbem Word, wben tbey bad finisbed breakfast, tbat Sir 
Eoger meant to leave tbe Hall after luncbeon. He 
and Miss Trevelyan bad been visiting at somebody^s 
bouse not very far o£P, tbougb the young squire was 
unaware of tbeir vicinity, and tbere tbey were now to 
retum. Wben Roger heard tbis, he took leave of bis 
sister. "I don^t want to see bim again,*' said tbe young 
man — *'no good could come of it, Beatrioe. Oood- 
bye! 1*11 write to you. Tbere won't be very mucb to 
teil, I daresay; but I'U write." 

"And you'll leave tbe Hall to-day, Roger?" said 
Miss Trevelyan. 

"Wbere sball I go?" be asked with suppressed In- 
dignation and sullenness. 

"Anywhere, dear — any place tbat will be amus- 
ing," said bis sister, sootbing bim. '*You might go up 
to town, or go and see some of yonr friends. Tbere 
is Fred Pendarves, wbo always was so fond of you — 
but to be sure he is in ParHament, and bas a great 
deal to do. Ah! I wish you were in Parliament| 
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Boger; it would give 70U 8oine occupation. Bnt 70U 
know there are plenty of peoplo who woold be glad to 
have you. There are some nice people at the Hom- 
leys', where we are Btajing; but I daresay 70U would 
not like to go there. I think 70U had mach better go 
to town. It must be getting pleasant now; and poor 
Fred Pendanres will be so glad to see 70a. ^ood< 
hje — God bloss 70UI You^U be snre to write and 
tdl me where 70U are?" 

'^Yes,'* Said the 7onng sqnire, who had no bene- 
diction to bestow. He left her immediatety, and went 
out with a doli resentment in his heart What did it 
matter where he went? — anTwhere that would amnse 
him! — ihat was all that even Beatrice, who was a 
woman, and might know better, could recommend to 
him. He wandered about in a furtive, aimless wa7, 
alwa78 pondering, deliberating, making np his mind 
that he realty must leave the Hall to-day, with a men- 
tal reservation behind, which he kept out his own sight 
with natural timidit7 until he had seen Sir Roger and 
Beatrice ride off, with Bevis behind them, upon their 
long ride to Horsley Park. Then it turned out that 
it was just about his usual hour for going down to the 
village. For the last time. It would be unciyil to 
William Stanfield, who was a natural gentleman, to go 
awa7 without saying good-bye; it would be rüde to 
Agnes. And so the 70ung man set out, not without 
a breathless, vague Imagination that something might 
happen to dela7 the departure upon which he had re- 
solved — 7es, — that is, if nothing came in the 
way. 

And eyer7thing looked 'so precisel7 the same as it 
had done 7esterda7! the common ezpanding just as 
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before with its earlj gone blossoms to ihe son — ihe 
hojs plajing dicket just the.'Same — the common in- 
cidents of the village identical with the incidents of 
yesterdaj; yet he feit his breath como short as he drew 
near the hooae, and as soon as he came within sight, 
put up his glass to his eye, being shortsighted like bis 
father and sister, to see whether there was anything in 
it0 aspeot to correspond with the change in himself. 
Had the blinds been all down, and the livery of death 
npon the house, it would scarcely bare snrprised Boger. 
The wonder was that it shonld look just as nsnal, and 
that absolutely nothihg had happened anywhere to 
make any show upon die face of the earth. Only he 
was changed. The Windows were open, the white cor- 
tains fluttering, the sun just beginning to gleam side- 
long along the front of the honse, upon which at snnset 
it shone so fuU. There was even, he thought, a figore 
to be discovered working at the parlour-window. Ss 
heart yeamed over that faint oatline — poor foolish 
fellow! Would she care? Would it cloud her face or 
dim her sweet looks to leam that he came to say good- 
bye? — and if it did, what then? He went on a litde 
faster to the familiär door. 

But under the archway — a stränge sight to see 
in the working day — William Stanfield lumself was 
Standing. Boger^s heart beat higher when he canght 
sight of the blacksmith Standing sentinel at his own 
door. Here, at least, was another visible Symptom of 
change. His steps slackened again in spite of himself. 
He did not know what he could say in case the black- 
smith addressed him on this subject, which was a thing 
be had never anticipated. As he came slowly across 
the village green, with the natural awkwardness of a 
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man who feek himself for a long üme ezposed to the 
fall gase of the peraon he is going to see, his last 
night*« pradent thonghts came back to him oddlj 
enongh, jnst at the moment when their recnrrence was 
painftd. To meet the blacksmith's broad open gaze, 
jnst as he began to recollect that, love or no love, the 
blacksmith's danghter was no mate for him, was hard 
upon an inexperienced spirit; for the youth conM no 
more help looking up to William Stanfield than he 
could help perceiving that the blacksmith was bigger, 
strenger, altogether in point of natore a more notable 
personage than himself. Almost Boger Trevelyan would 
have withdrawn if he conid irom the enconnter. Bnt 
it was not so to be. 

"Good moming,** said the blacksmith; '^I came out 
to have a bit of talk with yon, Mr. Treveljan. It*8 
not my castom to mind what folks say; bat Fm given 
to nnderstand there are more pradent ways o* working, 
and a man*s never too old to leam." 

*'Do jon mean it*s more pradent not to admit me?*' 
cried Boger, jnmping at the heart of the matter with 
involnntary temerity. He feit himself tumed back with 
such an irresistible moral force as the blacksmith tamed 
away from that door, always up to this time so hos- 
pitably open to him. 

''Well, perhaps that's the piain English of it,'' said 
William Stanfield, with his slow smile, in which, how- 
ever, there was a litde trouble; ''that is, not meaning 
what I think myself , bat what other people think. Hr. 
Trevelyan. When a man's left to pnzzle ont things by 
himself, he don't always fall into die beaten way; bat 
Fm not clear bat what the beaten way's the safest for 
most folks* feet Not meaning to be unkind or oncivil,'* 
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Baid the blacksmith, tarning npon tihe young man when 
thej were fairly out of the village green npon the 
ontskirts of the common, ^'thongh what Tve got to b&j 
maj seem so. Tm veiy glad'to see yon in mj honse 
— and so are all tliere," he added, as if in an nncon- 
scious parenthesis , *' bat when yon come to think of it, 
the blacksmith^s honse ain^t the place for the sqnire's 
son. I don*t know whj, for my part, seeing we want 
nothing of you — nor yon of ns," said the blacksmith, 
looking steadily, with a little emphasis, in Roger's face, 
^'except converse and good Company; bnt so it is, ac- 
cording to most folks* ways of thinking; and wishing 
you every good, Mr. Trevelyan, and feeling Tm a fool 
to do such a thing as this, I mnst ask you not to come 
to my house any more." 

"Not to come — any more?" repeated Boger ,*who 
was Struck dumb, half with surprise, more dian half 
with o£Pence, and was not aware what words they were 
which escaped from him in his amazement. Of course 
it agreed ezactly with his own resolutions; but people 
are seldom much delighted to find their resolutions, 
however painful, forestalled so completely by the 
event. 

"No more!" said William Stanfield. "I don't say 
it without a little shame o* myself, Mr. Trevelyan, nor 
with any but kind feelings to you. There^s a deal of 
better Company in the world than we are. It^s less of 
a loss to you than to us," he continued kindly, moved 
by the blank aspect of the young man^s face. 

The young squire feit the ground taken from under 
his feet He was utterly confused for the moment — 
stupid with wretchedness, and disgust, and disappointed 
love. It was not even he who was retiring from the 
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field — he was being sent away; and, howeyer he 
might rebel against o&er authorities, William Stanfield 
meant it, and in the calm of his regretful resolution 
was invindble. Standing blank before this compas- 
sionate immovable man, poor Boger found nothing to 
say but the least pmdent, the most foolish words he 
could have uttered. "And Agnes?" he said, in the 
bittemess of his heart — " Agnes I am I not to se^ her 
once — not once before we part?" 

** Agnes!" said Stanfield, with a great crimson flnsh 
darting in an instant over his face. He lifted his large 
brown ejes in a perfect blase of light, suddenly roused 
bj the only touch in the world which conld have moved 
him to passion. ''^ Agnes I and what have 70a to do 
with Agnes, jonng man?" he went on, stemly sab- 
dtting himself , bat qaite anable to bring down this 
sudden excitement to his nsaal calm. Ue stood steady 
and inexorable before young Trevelyan, fixing apon 
him ihose broad Jano-eyes, which were ahnest awfol 
in their nnwonted light. If he had been conscions of 
any evil Intention in respect to her, or even of any 
frivolons thoaght. Boger mast have been overwhelmed 
by that steadfast gaze. Bat he was himself too mach 
absorbed and carried away by his own emotions to be 
moved by a look. 

"What have I to do with her?" said the yoang 
sqnire, bitterly; "oh, noihing, I sappose — nothing; 
now ihat yoa have settled it between yoa, my faiher 
and yoa. It does not matter that I love her — it does 
not matter that she — " 

"Hosh!" said Stanfield, lifting his large band, 
"nothing aboat her; bat I beg yoar pardon, Mr. Tre- 
yelyan, I had forgotten aboat love, and that yoa were 
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yonng. I should not have led 70a into temptation. 
Now, perhaps the less we say the better; between you 
and me," said the blacksmith, proudly declining to in- 
troduce bis daugbter^s name, "there may be a kind of 
friendsbip — bat no nearer nor furthcr connezion, as 
you are well aware. So it^s best that we say good-bye 
witbout any reflections. Talking's good for little; bat 
I tbink the kinder of yon for this," he said, stretching 
out bis large band. Roger had no heart to take it, no 
will to be dismissed, every individual feeling in bim 
revolted against Submission. He tumed away with a 
choking Sensation of powerlessness yet resistance. 

'^What is the use of offering me your band?" said 
the youth; *'if you trusted me as a gendeman — as a 
man — you would never tum me away from your 
door. "Wliat have I done? If you had been a prince, 
I could not have approached with more respect — with 
greater honour. Stanfield! have a little pity; let me 
see her again. I will take no advantage, I will not 
say a word to disturb her, unless — I pledge you my 
Word to go away — never to trouble you more; only 
let me see her once again!*' 

Once more the blacksmith held out bis large hand. 
He looked with the tendemess and pity of a man who 
was a father, yet had not outlived the sentiments of 
bis youth, upon the poor young lover. Perhaps a 
silent tbrill of pride to find that bis Agnes, after all, 
was worthily Üiought of , moved bis heari But he 
was inexorable. *^No," he said, with a voice which 
changed and trembled with unusual music in the 
sympathy which was fellow-feeling and made bim once 
more young — "no, better not for botli. Mr. Tre- 
vdyan, I put my confidence in you,** said Stanfield, 
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who would not believe in anjbody by halves; "she is 
jormg and don't know herseif as yet Is it not yonr 
dnty as well as mine to protect her from — from 
making any discoveries Üuit might — I*m an in- 
cautions man. I say more than there's any need to 
say. Leave her alone, Mr. Trevelyan, in the quiet of 
her yonth." 

''Then you think — ?** said Roger, all in a sddden 
glow of pride and happiness. 

"I think nothing, sir,** said the blacksmith, with a 
momentary retom of stemness, "except that I appeal 
to yonr honoor — and yonr — love, if it is so, to 
come no more to my hoose; not to say that if yon re- 
fnse, I am a man that can guard my honse from any 
visitor I disapprove of ; but these ai*o not the terms I 
want to put it on," said Stanfield, with once again that 
softening mosical thrill in bis voice. "Good-bye, sir, 
and Grod bless you! We*ll think of you long at Wind- 
holm — but the best wish I can wish for us all, more^s 
the pity, is that we may never see you more.** 

With these words, William Stanfield tumed away. 
He could neither trust himself to say any more, nor to 
listen further to bis eager young companion. Roger 
was left Standing on the soft grass of the common with 
a kind of stupefied sense that he had here come in 
contact with the inevitable, and conld do himself no 
good by any stmggle or resistance. When he recov- 
ered he went back in a tremor of suppressed excite- 
ment to the Hall, many a wild scheme flashing through 
his mind the while. He gave some hurried, doubtfril 
Orders to his man, which that functionary consulted 
Mrs. Sutton about without being able to make anything 
of them. Whether Mr. Trevelyan meant to leave the 
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Hall that day, or to remain for an indefinite period, 
neither of them could decide, and the young sqnire did 
not linger to give any explanations. The servant made 
bis mind easy by packing some of bis master^s tbings, 
and laying ont otbers for immediate use, so tbat bow- 
ever the decision migbt prove to be, wben tbat uncer- 
tain young. potentate came back, he at least might not 
be capable of blame. 



CHAPTER IX. 

By Chance. 

The young squire oceupied himself in a most un- 
satisfactory way all the aftemoon. He kept Walking 
about in utter restlessness and belplessness, altogether 
oceupied by an unaccountable longing, yet unable to 
think of any means to gratify it. He was sufficiently 
experienced in the ways of Üie world to know tbat be 
ougbt to seize tliis moment to escape, and ougbt to be 
grateful to the blacksmith for a dismissal wbich, though 
it mortified bim, saved bim from any painful conscious- 
ness of having deceived or deluded Üie girl whom be 
could not prevent himself from loving. Tbank Heaven, 
sbe would be spared any disappointment or vezation«, 
but yet [tbat was a cold comfort, and Roger strained 
bis eyes to catch a possible glimpse of her, and con- 
jured her pretty figure up in the distance a dozen 
times at least, as he wandered about the rougber part 
of the common, where the flat surface was broken with 
innumerable heights and hoUows. He bad seen Agnes 
pass in that direction once or twice, during bis ac- 

"•intance with her, going to see an old servant who 
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lived 8ome distance off. It was a forlom hope, but 
still it was a hope. If she, too, feit dreaxy and snr- 
prised at the lack of the daily visitor, he thought it 
was not impossible that she might bethink herseif of 
ihia distant pensioner; for Boger^s vanity or feelings, 
or some dearer insight in him, made it impossible for 
him to believe that she would be altogether indifferent 
to his departure; and then he thought of her father^s 
words, that they should save her from making any dis- 
coveiy. Yes, that was true, very trae; bat — might 
it not, perhaps, be better that they should for one ex- 
quisite moment know that they loved each other, and 
part, innocent young martyrs, conscioos of the delight 
as well as the angaish, as that they should pine apart, 
always longing to know what was in each oÄer*s 
hearts? Young Trevelyan kept wandering up and 
down among the gorse bushes with these thoughts in 
hb mind — often thinking, as he lifted his eye and 
his eyeglass in wistful inspectiou of the long Stretch of 
vacant space open before him, that some solitary 
distant figure, which in one case tumed out to be Mrs. 
Mumford, the laundress, and in another a woman sell- 
ing oranges, was Agnes; for the poor fellow^s agita- 
tion did not help his imperfect vision. And so at last 
it happened that he had just tumed from a long, 
searchmg, vain gaze in the direction of the village, 
and was dropping his eyeglass with a heavy sigh, 
when a sound almost too light for a footstep caught 
his anxious ear on the oiher side; and toming round 
he actoally saw the figure for which he had been look- 
ing, and which seemed to his starüed perceptions at 
dds particular moment to have dropped from äie skies. 
Agnes was going home, with a little empty basket 
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in her hand; she had taken that long walk to-day as 
he divined, bat not because she missed his daily visit. 
Quite a di£ferent reason had moved the blacksmith's 
daughter; she had gone to be out of the way when the 
daily visitor came — half with a forlom pride to show 
thät she did not care, half with a maidenly wile that 
he might feel her absence. And the result was that 
Agnes knew nothing about her father^s interview with 
Eoger — : nothing of the decision which had been come 
to — and so, totally nnwamed and unguarded, feil at 
once, her heart beating with nnexpected thrills of hap- 
piness, into the most dangerous way of temptation. 
Roger did not attempt to conceal the little Start of de- 
lighted surprise with which he hailed her appearance. 
He was hj her side in a moment, crackling through 
the gorse-bushes. *'I thought I shonld see you at last," 
he cried, out of the irrepressible emotion of his heart — 
"I knew I should find yon here." 

"Why?" Said Agnes, with a litüe wonder; "I am 
not often here; but I snppose they told you at home," 
she Said, after a moment^s internal, with a slight faint 
flush of displeasure on her cheek. 

"No," Said Eoger, Walking on slowly, very slowly, 
by her side, and constraining her, according to the 
mies of *'good manners'* in which the blacksmith had 
brought up his child, to slacken her own Steps; and 
then, after a pause, the young man added, "I am going 
away." 

His Yoice sounded so blank and melancholy that 
an uninterested spectator might have laughed at its 
conscious pathos; but it was no laughing matter with 
poor Agnes. She feit giddy as she continued to go on, 
no longer seeing clearly where she was going. The 
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light paled saddenly out of the evening atmosphere, 
and her heart Bank in her breast *'Yes/* said Agnes, 
and as soon as she could go on, *'I heard you were 
going away." 

*'You heard?** said Boger, tnming round to look 
at her. He was wonderfolly cbeered and encooraged 
by the faint tones of her voice; and jet perhaps it 
meant onlj aoquiescence in this banishment, to which 
eveiybody made up their minds so easily. '^AgAes, do 
jfou bid me go like the rest?'* said the troubled jonng 
man. 

''I?'* the poor girl faltered. "I have nothing to 
do with it, Mr. Treveljan; it was becanse yonr father 
and yonr sister had come to the Hall. They said at 
home that you were not likely to come to us any 
more." 

"Bat neither my father, nor my sister, nor any- 
body in the world, is half so mach to me as yoa are,*' 
said yoang Trevelyan, who even forgot that he had his 
love to teil in the eagemess of his anxiety for an 
answer. *'If it is for yaur peace or comfort I will go, 
thongh it kills me; bat, Agnes, yoa mast teil me yoor- 
seif,** said the exdted yoadi; '*I will not take it from 
anyone eise. If I mast go, it is yoa who mast send 
me away." 

'^Oh, Hr. Trevelyan, hushl hash!** said Agnes; 
"yoa don*t know what yoa are saying.** 8he did not 
know, poor soal; her face had become atterly pale; 
her Yoice sank almost to a whisper; it was all she 
coold do to keep from crying. Aiid beside her was 
this face which she coald not help seeing, and which 
seemed to hang npon her decision. What had brought 
this mystery aboat? Wonder and a certain awe mingled 
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with the exquisite sweet angoish in her heart She did 
not think what was Coming; only that the world was 
going to end — that he was going away. They had 
both strayed out of the path with their slow nncertain 
Steps, and had got into the heart of the gorse, and 
paosed there, not knowing why. 

"Agnes,** Said the young sqnire again, with a^tated 
hreathless Ups, ''nobody eise in the world can love yon 
as I do. I wonld die before vezation or härm shonld 
come near you. I wonld gnard yon with my Ufe; and 
why — why shonld y^u join with all the rest? I conld 
be content with any kind of life if yon wonld share 
it,** Said the yonng lover. He grew bolder as he saw 
how little prepared she was, and how confnsed and 
tremulons she stood before him. He took the shy 
maiden band, which was too mnch startled by the 
sudden touch to know how to withdraw itself, and held 
it fast "Agnes, yon have not the heart to send me 
away?" 

And then the blne eyes rose, which were fnll of 
depths unfathomable even to Roger*s love. "How 
conld you think it? It wonld be Hke — dying," she 
Said, with a sudden fall in her voice, so that he conld 
scarcely make out the sound of the last word; but the 
sense was not difEcult to realise. Then Agnes dis- 
covered what it was she had said. She drew herseif 
away from him with a start of terror. " We shonld not 
speak so to each other,** she said, in the first shock of 
perception — "not you and I. Oh, Mr. Trevelyan, I 
forgot — I did not think — ;" and the tears, which 
would fain have come mnch sooner, ended the sentence 
in a confusion which was sweeter to Boger than the 
most coherent avowal of love. 
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And now it was hb tum to speak, and he spoke, 
saying noihing very new — nodung that woold bear 
repeating — words that most people have said or heard 
once in their lives; bat they were as new to Agnes as 
ihey were to Eve, and if the Windholm common grew 
straightwaj into a garden of Eden around the two 
yonng sonLs, who could wonder? Of conrse it was the 
onlj natoral result which such a chance meeflng at 
such a moment could have had. Yet perhaps a touch 
of another world — a world after the Fall — thrilled 
ihrough the young squire when he found himself near- 
ing the village, i^er an hour or a minute, he could not 
teil which, of that dimax of youthful delight, with 
Agnes^s arm drawn ihrough his own; bnt his compan- 
ion knew noihing of the stränge jar which ran through 
his yery frame as if some sensitive nerve had been 
touched. She did not know that he was going as 
directly in the face of prudence, and reason, and every 
wise Suggestion, as of the chill but delicious breeze 
which had caught the breath of violets from the viUage- 
gardens, and swept over them as they went homeward. 
They were not tdiking much' just then, but they were 
Walking arm-in-arm, much to the confusion of Agnes, 
who would fain have kept apart as they came near the 
neigbbours* houses. Eoger held her reluctant band 
tight, as if it were a protection to him, and when she 
insisted npon withdrawing it, some of his courage 
faUed the young man. They were just Coming in sight 
of the Qreen and of William Stanfield*s Windows, on 
which the setting sun bumed with its brightest depart- 
ing glow. '*I have been here to-day before, and your 
father tumed me away," said the young squire. Just 
then the gates of the Oedars swung open, and the car- 
Agu$. U 6 
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riage containing the three yonng ladies, all in füll 
dinner costume, swept past the wayfarers. Roger took 
off his hat mechanically in reply to their salutations; 
bat poor Agnes dropt aside, perceiving intnitively the 
keen look of wonder and indignation which all the 
three cast npon her. The blaeksmith^s daughter feit a 
certain bittemess gliding over her heart for the first 
time in her life. Then she, too, began to feel that she 
had retumed to the world as it has been since the 
Fall; yet there was something she could anchor on 
withont any disquietnde. *^My father is coming to meet 
HS," Said Agnes, with a pang of new-bom trouble and 
faith. Perhaps he might say this wonderfnl dream was 
to end, and slay the infant joy at a stroke; bat at all 
events, thoagh it might kill her, what he shonld dedde 
coald be nothing bat jast and right. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Blaokimith'a Defeat. 

It was an awfal moment for the triamphant lover. 
William Stanfield came forward with steady rapid Steps, 
and with his eyes fixed apon the young sqaire. To 
see the two approaching together had strack a blow of 
actaal physical anguish apon the blacksmith^s heart 
After all, had it not been possible to save his child — 
his woman-child, over whom his heart yeamed? and 
yet the depths of silent tolerance and haman sympathy 
that were in the man restrained the instinctive passion 
with which he looked apon the yoang distarber of his 
hoasehold peace. Bat there was not now a moment to 
be lost. His mind had been fall of doabt and trouble 
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all daj. Could he not see in the averted face of bis 
danghier ihat new commotion which for the first time 
in her life she wanted to hide from him? She had gone 
out withont his knowledge, and mnch to the increase 
of hifl anxie^; for, if ^e tvo joxmg creatares met, 
who conld prevent the inevitable catastrophe? So he 
went to meet them with something of the samegiilent 
haste with which he would have started to snatch his 
danghter from drowning or buming, and with a heavy 
wdght at his heart 

As for Boger, it was all he conld do to man him- 
self for that interview. '*Don*t be frightened, darling,*' 
he Said softlj to Agnes; bat in reality he was more 
frightened than she was. The blacksmith scarcely 
pansed when he came np to them. He said to his 
danghter, ''Go home, little one, I will come to you 
presendy;'* and laying his great band on the yonng 
sqnire's arm, drew him away in the opposite direction. 
'*Yoa must come with me, Mr. Trevelyan. I mnst 
speak with yon,^' he said, wiih a force totaUy irresistible, 
not leaying a moment for any word of parting. ''I 
will come back, Agnes,*' said the young man, in a 
kind of despair, before he was swept away by the 
strenger tide of her father's will. AÜ these stränge 
proceedings were seen and noted by varions eyes. The 
man at the Cedars, who was slowly closing the gate 
after the carriage, and who had thought the blacksmith*s 
danghter not ntterly above his own admiration, took in 
the whole scene with insolent astonishment, putting a 
constmction not nnlike what Sir Boger Trevelyan 
might have done on that remarkable oncounter. As for 
Agnes, she ran across the Oreen, trembling so that she 
conld not trust herseif to walk, in an agony of terror 

6» 
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and (rast, secret shame, and pride and angaish. Conld 
it come to an end, that newbom immortal joy; and 
then wfaat worth would life be afterwards? She fled 
to her room, and threw lierself on her knees, and fonnd 
there was no longer anj power in her hat of distracted, 
confused recoUections, and firight and wonder. Oh, 
when would the suspense be over? When should she 
know what she had to endure? 

"Mr. Trevelyan, 70U haven*t been fair and honest 
with me — not as I had a right to expect,** said the 
blacksmith. "You gave me yonr word, and I gave 
you my blessing. We parted friends/' said the father, 
involuntarily becoming excited, "and yet I find you 
here again, stealing back to my hoose. I did not 
forbid you my house, because I trasted your word. 
YouVe been speaking things to the child that she never 
should have heard. You have broken our compact 
that was on your honour. Young man, it*s best not to 
make any answer. When a man thinks he^s being 
trifled with, it^s hard work keeping his temper. Fve a 
right now to ask you to go away." 

"No, Stanfield — everything is changed. Let me 
teil you how it is. I was coming to see you — " cried 
Boger. 

"rU have no talking," said the indignant father — 
"no talking. Kyou teil me youVe stolen my child^s 
peace , it^ll be an ill hearing for one of us. IVe but 
one thing to ask of you, Mr. Trevelyan; and, if you're 
a man of honour, and a gentleman, as I took you for, 
you*ll do it without another word: it is to go out of 
this place to-night, and never, as long as she^s in 
Windholm, to enter it more." 

"And I teil you, Stanfield," cried the young man, 
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fired by bh words, ''ihat, as I am a genfleman and a 
man of hononr, I will not go; and that whereyer Agnes 
is, 18 my place, and I will not leave it unless I carry 
her with me. Hear me ont I mean — " 

'* Yonng man/' said the powerful blacksmith, laying 
bis band upon Roger's sligbt sboulder, ''it don't matter 
to me wbat you mean. HonourI YouVe done it, then, 
bave you? I have it in my beart to curse jqu^ you 
bit of a ladl Had you no manbood in you, to put a 
force on yonrself and save the child? Lovel that^s 
wbat such as you call love. Oood Lord! Fd bave tied 
myself np wiüi ropes — Fd have rent myself in twun 
afore Fd have done it And now yon dare to face her 
father, boy! Gk>d preserve me that I donH lay bands 
on yon. Sbe's my ewe lamb, that Fve nourished in 
my bosom. I don^t care notbing wbat bappens in the 
World, as long as my little girVs safe. And yon had 
the beart, for an boor's pleasnre — " 

''Stanfield! wbat do you suppose Fre done?'' said 
the staräed yonth. 

Tbis qnestion ronsed a flash of fnry in the broad 
brown eyes. 

''Donel" said Stanfield, with a kind of snppressed 
lion's roar of resentment and indignation, "donel wbat 
conld ye do? Do yon think you could stain the sky 
with your breath? but youVe done as much barm as 
yon're. capable of, all the same." He added, after a 
moment's pause, ''You're the squire, Mr. Trevelyan, 
bat you're none of my cbild's equal, think of yonrself 
wbat you will." 

^'No," said Roger, with the himiility of young love, 
"no — I never thonght I was." 

The blacksmith was mollified in spite of himself. 
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"And jet jouVe made the watan bitter that wäre 
9weeif^^ he nid, with uneoiucioiu pethoe. **Yoii*Ye 
woke np the child^s heart, and troubled her life. Did 
it ne^er come into joiir head that a man might deny 
himself to save a yoong creatnre that kneir nothing o' 
the World? It*8 play to you; but when she wakes np 
to find the difference — " 

Stanfield panaed, oTeroome hj the bittemen of hia 
own thoughts. 

*^It's no play to me,** said young Trevelyan, break- 
ing in eagerly. "You will not let me speak. Stanfield, 
I am a man — I am not a boy. I have a light to 
goide my own acdona. Agnes — yes, I have a light 
to call her so, and I will — Agnes loves me,'* said the 
young man, inyolnntarily speaking low, and betraying 
the sweetness of the words by the sndden flush of 
happy conscioosness over bis face. "She has promised 
to be my wife. Why should you separate us, and 
destroy the happiness of your own child? Yon don't 
love her as I do, Stanfield; you can't, it's impossible! 
I would give my life for her — " 

"I don't love her as you do?" said the blacksmith, 
with a half gasp of bitter amusement — "no; you're 
in the right there, Mr. Trevelyan. I love her a hundred 
and a thousand times better, boy, being her father, than 
a score like you. You would give your life for her? 
It's easy talking. You would not give up your will 
for her, which was what I asked of you. Do it now, 
and I'U forgive you all she has to sufier by your 
means. She's but young; she'll get over it Think," 
said Stanfield, with stem emphasis, "of your father, 
your rank, your friends! You're a gentleman, aud the 
heir of a great property; and, in the eye of ihe world, 
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ihe blacksmüh^s daughter of TVlndliolm, is no wife for 
joxL You might give her yonr word and mean it," 
eontinued ihe blacksmith, not without a certain loftiness, 
as of a man addressing his inferior, as he looked down 
from bis greater height npon the agitated youth before 
bim, ^'jet wbo conld say, wben you went away and 
came nnder otber influence, that you could keep it, Mr. 
Trevelyan, even meaning your best? No — you were 
temptedi and youVe fallen, contrary to wbat yot^said 
to me ihis moming. TU forgive you all youVe done, 
if you'll take heart now, and go away." 

''Take beart?" said Boger. *'You treat me as if 
I were a fool or a blackguard, Stanfield. You would 
as soon persuade me to shoot myself bere wbere I am 
Standing as to go away. I am going back to Agnes; 
Wby are you so bard upon us? If sbe is willing, wbat 
bave you to say against me? I bave never betrayed 
man nor woman," said tbe young man, witb a litüe 
emotion. '*I bave been false to no one, so far as I am 
aware; but you speak to me as if I were proved to be 
a scoundrel. Sudi as I am, your daugbter bas cbosen 
me; and I will not leave Windbolm, not if the Queen 
ordered me, not for a bundred &tbers — for nobody 
in ihe world," said the young man, impetuously, "but 
Agnes berself ; and sbe will not send me away." 

There was a momentary pause; for the young pas- 
sion was too genuine and manful not to bave its effect 
upon so true a man as Stanfield. He recognised its 
reali^ in spite of himself. In that moment ihe two 
changed characters, and Roger gained a temporaiy ad- 
vantage. He tumed round witib steady determination 
to go back again. 
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'^If 70a haye nothing more to say to me, I will go 
back to Agnes/* he said, looking füll in the blad:- 
smith*8 tronbled face. ''She and I bave bat one in- 
terest benceforward, and 70U know sbe will be anxious. 
Be kind to her," cried Boger, invoinntarily. "Don't 
go back with a gloomy countenance to destroy her hap- 
piness; don't pnt distrust in her heart She honoors 
you above all the world/' said the young man, with a 
softened tone, "and — ehe loves me." 

It was a sonnd like a great sob that came ont of 
Stanfield's heart To be told thns that he was to be 
kind to bis child — the apple of bis eye — to hear 
this stranger boy assert bis right to her, and plead for 
her father's forbearance towards bis darling! A tempest 
of mingled passion shook the very sonl of the strong 
man. Fury, sympathy, desolateness, a yeaming to be 
with bis daughter, a terrible sense of loss Struck to bis 
heart Between the impulse of doing a violence to the 
intruder beside bim, and giving him bis band in re- 
luctant but solemn amity, bis spirit was divided within 
him. To these conflicting feelings he gave no expres- 
sion, ezcept in that sob or groan, and in the moistore, 
^'v^^ng by intensity of pain, which came to bis eyes, 
unseen in the twilight For the candid soul could not 
deny its own nature — could not but confess that the 
youth had responded gallantly and like a man, nor 
abjure the strong belief in Love and Truth which lay 
at the bottom of bis creed. He could not do it He 
tumed back with a heavy heart by Roger*s side. Not 
even the weight of troublous thoughts that oppressed 
him, could make an infidel of the loyal heart which 
had no understanding of falsehood. He made no pro- 
fession of cordiality, or change of opinion*, he said only 
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— "I will go back with 70a,** and, snbduing himself, 
weait 

They walked back together in the slowlj-falling dark- 
ness, the father's thonghts all sublime in their verj trouble, 
faitbful to faith, notwithstanding the nnexpressed and in- 
expressible donbt and presentimentwithin him; thelover 
again feeling, now and then, even as he hastened towarda 
hia love, ÜiBi jar of stränge consciousness which \^ 
moved him before he parted with her. Boger had won 
the day; bnt even in äie exaltation of bis triumph, the 
young man conld not shat bis eyes to the step he was 
taking. Thns they went back, visible from the window, 
where Agnes watched with a beating heart She did 
not see tibe ghosts that stalked after them throngh the 
twilight, and the sight of the two retnming together 
gave perfection to her dream of blessedncss. Now, in- 
deed, for the first time, it began to be apparent to her 
that the wonderfal yision was tme. 



CHAPTER XL 

Pllflitlnf Trotb. 

^'Master,** said tlie blacksmith^s wife, burstinginto 
the forge in all the fiosh of her high-colonred and ex- 
citable beauty — "he's come back. I thonght yon had 
took advice for once, and sent the yonng squire, as 
isn't a visitor for a honse like ours, away. Bat he*s 
come in, thongh it*s so late; and you — master, it's 
seldom as yon*re to be seen here at this honr of the 
night" 

''Yery seldom, Sally,'' said William Stanfield, ont 
of the gloom. He had come into the empty forge. 
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where the evening light had faded almost into com- 
plete darkness, when Boger Trevelyan rushed npstain 
— aud was seated on a rüde stool, leaning bis head 
upon bis hands. It was a*^ moment of defeat for the 
streng and tnie man, and be bad paused to master bim- 
seif before be came into tbe ligbt 

"Seidom! you take it easy, master — you take it 
easy!^* cried bis uncongenial mate, wbo was ezcited out 
öf ber usnal deference. "Do you tbink wbat*s to come 
of it, and you sitting by and taking no notice? I did 
tbink as you bad took ad vice; but Üiere^s young Roger 
by your girFs side, a-stealing of ber wits away witb 
bis talk. It'll end in sbame — it can*t end in notbing 
but sbame; and bow will you ever bold up your bead, 
master — " 

" Stop tbere,^' said tbe blacksmitb, rising and Coming 
forward into tbe faint grey ligbt in wbicb tbe exdted 
woman stood. "It^s not my part to be bard upon you, 
even if you can^t understand; but I^m just a man like 
tbe rest; I may say wbat I'U be sorry for, if you re- 
peat that word again. No, Sally,*' be continued, sadly, 
leaning bis band upon ber sboulder, witb a vague 
yearning for sympatby wbicb startled tbe woman — 
"sbame doesnH come natural to me nor mine; it*s be- 
cause you don^t understand. I tbougbt my Agnes was 
as tbe angels, and I was a fool to tbink it. Tbe angels 
are none fit for tlüs world, Sally; and a woman, tbougb 
sbe be tbe purest tbing in God's creation — " 

"Don^t master,^* said Mrs. Stanfield, witb a litde 
Start, as if be bad burt ber. He took bis arm away 
witb a momentary wistful disappointed look, and tben 
relapsing into bb own tbougbts, began to walk up and 
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down the darksome breadih of th 
was up upon the large open imgl4 
light, such light as tibere was — tl 
of the March evening — came i 
making a centre to die blacknesÄ ^ 

fignres miglit be iimlj discemed. ^ 

was qnite dark and silent, swept h 
light from the archway, which 8h< 
the smiihy door — , and showing t& 
of the blacksmith^s house in the disti 
an inqnisitiye candle at the little int ^ ^ ^u^ 

like a corious spectator into the darkaess below. 

"Thongh she be the pnrest thing in God*8 crea- 
tion/* continned the blacksmith, arguing out bis tender 
argument with himself, '^thongh she^s of the kind that 
qaeens might be made of, if queens went bj right and 
merit — though she^s innocent as a habe, and fair as 
a flower — though a man can see no härm nor iU that 
could come nigh her;** he was Walking up and down 
the dark forge, crossing now and then the stream of 
grej light from the doorway before bis wonderillg wife, 
who looked on in total incttpprehension, saying the 
words over softly to himself*, 'but the end of it is," he 
continued, with a change of tone which sounded stränge 
to her ears in the darkness, through which she could 
not see bis face, "the end of it aüU, Sally,** he said, 
with a kind of moumful humour, Coming up to her, 
and agaan laying bis band on her Shoulder, "is, that 
heiag mj child, she can't be an angel, and that mar- 
rying and giving in mairiage, is the way of this 
World.** 

"Marriagel** cried Mrs. Stanfield, with a little 
seream, "marriage! and do you mean to teil me, master, 
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as Mr. Boger — • Lord, he's deceiying of you — good 
Lord he' 8 a-taking of 70U in! it ain^t a thing as could 
be done among the Trevelyans. Ob, master, 70U know 
a deal more tMngs tban I do;''70u*re a — a deal better 
than I aza/* cried tbe woman, with a stifled sob; "bnt 
yon don't know tbe wickedness tbat's in tbis world; 
Sir Eoger wonld see bis son dead and bnried be- 
fore — " 

"Sons bave wills o' tbeir own, Sally," said tbe 
blacksmitb; "and a bit of a lad migbt bave bis own 
objections, in reason, to being dead and buried. Tm 
going in now, for I bave sometbing more to say to tbe 
boy to-nigbt." 

"But, master — yon don't mean for to teil me as 
be's agoing to marry your girl — not Agnes? Fd be- 
lieve a deal if yon*d say it; bnt to marry Agnes? 
Master, be's a deceiving of yon — it can't come truel" 
Said Mrs. Stanfield, witb a mixtnre of wonder, scom, 
and offence wbicb was Strange to see. 

Tbe blacksmitb made no immediate answer; be 
closed tbe beavy door bebind ber as sbe came ont, and 
locked it witb the great key. "It*s not your fanlt tbat 
yon can't understand," be said, with sometbing between 
a sigh and a groan. "Ay, she*s going to marry bim; 
it's litüe pleasure to me. He*s no more like my girl 

tban Bnt never mind, it's all Oreek and Latin to 

yon, Sally," continned William Stanfield, with again a 
softening in bis voice. He was tonched with what 
seemed to bim the motberly anxiefy of bis wife. Tme, 
she conld not nnderstand; bnt in her way sbe meant to 
guard bis girl, and he could not allow that kindness to 
pass withont gratitude, troubled as be was. 

"Not like the girll'* exclaimed the amazed wife. 
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bat wiüi suppressed tones — "not like the girl — and 
he aTreyeljanl Not good enough for her! Oh, Lord!" 
Hrs. Stanfield followed her husband ap the outer stair, 
her &ce looking floshed and heated in the blinking 
light of that inquisitive candle in the litde window. 
The window was slighdj open, and the cold air puffed 
the little flame about, and threw flickering uncertain 
lights upon the master and mistress of the home as 
ihe7 ascended the stair. Stanfield went first, for the 
natural courtesj of the man, profound as it was, was 
scarcelj of the kind to overcome the usual habits of 
bis class, or to rouse bim up from bis preoccupation to 
let bis wife pass. He paused when he had reached 
the door and tumed back upon her. "Sallj, don*t 
speak to tro'uble the child*s mind,** said the blacksmith; 
"yoM*fv Seen the bad side of the world, poor thing; but 
sbe knows nought of that; jouVe a good meaning, but 
you don*t understand her nor me." 

Mrs. Stanfield tossed her head with an ominous 
movement "Master, you're wise,** sbe said, with some 
bitterness, "70U and jova gurl — I don't pretend to be 
as great a scholard as her nor 70U; but if sbe comes 
to härm, jou*!! think on my words. I don^t know 
what she is, that things should happen different to 
other folks. No, TU not say nothmg. No, Stanfield, 
there ain^t no occasion for blazing up upon me with 
your two eyes« IVe cleared my consdence — I hayen't 
seen the girl agoing to her ruin and kep* it to myself ; 
youVe my warning, whatever happens. But I won*t 
say no more, nor interfere with what's no business 0* 
mine. If it had been my girl, Fd baye done different 
but Tm one as can do what Fm told and hold my 
tongne. You shan^t hear no more from me.*' 
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The blacksmith looked at her with compassionate, 
impatient eyes. She stood on the threshold, the fiill- 
fonned, wann-coloured, high-tempered creatore, in her 
overblown beauty, glowing with a superficial flush of 
passion, to the origin of which he, gazing at her with 
the involuntary impatience of a pure mind bronght in 
contact with the lower sphere of intellect, which does 
not comprehend purify, had no eine. He drew a qnick 
breath, and resigned himself with a sigh. 

"I wish you nnderstood, Sally — bnt it's all heathen 
Greek to you/^ said the man, whose tender hnman to- 
leration perceived and pitied her disabiUty even while 
it distnrbed him; and he went on to the dosed door of 
the parlour, leaving her behind with the flickering 
candle, which stood peering ont into the night As for 
Mrs. Stanfield, she laid her plnmp flushed band npon 
her ample bosom, within which her heart was beaöng 
loudly, and shook the other dimpled fist in the air. 
*^What is she, I wonder, that she should be difFerent 
from other folks?^* she breathed half aloud in a fieiy 
breath of disdain and passion, and then a few has^ 
tears swept out of her fiery hazel eyes. Perhaps they 
relieved her mind a little. ^*Bnt I hadn*t no good 
father to take care of me," she said to herseif as she 
put down the window; and after a pause, wiping off 
the tears, followed with female curiosity into the par* 
lour, from which Agnes had hastily glided to bring 
lights. The girl was thankful to escape at that tiying 
moment, for she was the only one of the party who 
divined her father^s deep disappointment, and its vi- 
sionary yet real causes. She went to light the lamp 
and bring it in, finding some comfort in that simple 
Office — for she was still only William Stanfield's 
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daughter, nsed to domestic ministrationB, though the 
joxmg squire had chosen her for bis bride. 

When Mn. Stanfield went in, the two men were 
hy themselTes in tbe dark parlonr. There was still a 
Idttd of twilight tbere, for the blinds had been drawn 
np from the two Windows, and the cold March evening 
ikj, with a dear break of windy ehillj blue, opening 
np the dark donds in the westem distance, looked^ll 
in npon tfaeir indistinct fignres. The blacksmith had 
seated himself in bis usnal easy-chair near the fire, 
where he sat silent waitiug for the lamp, while Boger 
stood hy the window, nnconscionsly watching in bis 
exeitement the moring fignres on the village green^ 
and the twinkles of light in the Windows of the Cedars, 
whieh were glimmering throngh the opposite trees. The 
yonng man was tingling wilh happiness and deUght, 
jet moved hj stränge thriUs of self-conscionsness and 
pain; he was less at bis ease now than erer he had 
been before; and nnawares and snddenly, hj some 
Strange spell, bis qres had been opened and bis ear 
became sensitive to everjr mark of die social difference 
between the blacksmith*s house and bis own natural 
home. 

"Where is Agnes?" said Mrs. Stanfield, Coming m. 
^*If ihere is anyüiing going on between her and Mr. 
Trevelyan — as I can't believe mj ears as it can be 
tme — 7on might have had the thonght, master, to 
ring the bell for Martha. It ain*t becoming to one as 
is Gonsidered a match for Mr. Boger to go to the kitchen 
for the lamp like a common sort of a girl. Not as it*s 
mnch o' the work of this house goes throngh her hands; 
but still, master, if jou'd leave these things to a woman, 
it ain*t afore Mr. Boger that Fd send her on such er- 
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rands; bat 70a men, thoagh 70a ma7 be wise, there^s 
a deal 0* things as Show 70a can never leam." 

This speech thrilled Eog^ Treyel7an through and 
throagh as he stood b7 the window. It was well for 
him ho was in the dark, which did not show the fluc- 
toations of bis colour, the changes of bis face. To 
think that this woman had an7 right to comment on 
the acts of bis Agnes, or to discoss the new bond 
formed between them! Up to this night Boger had 
langhed at Mrs. Stanfield, and chatted with her in the 
freest and most friendl7 wa7. Now it occnrred to him» 
like a sndden horror, that she was going to be his re- 
laüon — bis mother-in-law. The shock was indescribable. 
He shrank into the comer of the window, and looked 
out more and more fixedl7 at the moving lights in the 
Cedars. Perbaps matters would not have been much 
better if he had gone on bis wooing there. 

**Let US alone, Sall7/' said the blacksmith^s voice 
tbrough tbe darkness; but bis wife was excited, and 
continued to chatter on — 

**She's not been brought up as I approve of, Mr. 
Roger, hasn^t Agnes; but it ainH for me to make light 
of the master^s daughter afore him and 70U, if so be 
as 70U have set 7our fanc7 upon her, which is a wonder 
to me. The master there, he^s put out because Tm 
speaking so free; but I alwa78 did speak m7 mind 
free. She^s a good girl, Mr. Trevel7an, though we do 
have words now and again; and a prett7 girl, for them 
as likes that kind of looks — though I never was much 
of a one for the pale sort m7self. I am sure I wish 
7on well, and it*s a great honour. IVe seen more of 
the World than the master has, and I know what a 
great honour it is. It is the finest match I ever heard 
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of, and a temble rise in the world for a girl like 
Agnes. Tonil have to pnt np with a deal, boih from 
yonr own familj and from Boeing her backward in jova 
fine wayß " 

At this moment Agnes entered the room witb tlie 
lamp. 

It was a bnmble fiinetion enongh, but'it did not 
misbecome her. She came in, with the light tfafowing 
a special rose-radiance on her beautifol young face, all 
glorified and exalted with happiness. A delicate changing 
colour went and came npon the soft cheek which was 
nsually so pale; her lips were a litde parted with the 
qnick breath of emotion; her ejea gave one wistfnl in- 
quiring glance ont of their dark-blne depihs of silence, 
as she came into the room. She knew they were all 
looking at her, but — at that moment so strangelj 
different from idl the previons passages of her lifo, that 
moment of stränge exaltation, in wUch life seemed all 
at once to have become perfect and raised above all 
Yolgar circumstances — she, too, had snrmounted the 
shyness of her youth. She looked round npon them 
with a tremulons smile of nnspeakable trust and con- 
fidence. Mrs. Stanfield's words were stayed on her lips 
by Agnes^s look; she dared no more have continued to 
speak than if that fair yonng face, all radiant in the 
pathos and Inspiration of joy, had been the face of an 
angeL By way of concealing her discomfitore, she went 
to the Windows to draw down the blinds, tuming her 
back upon the girl, upon whom the other two were 
gaaing with a half-adoring admiration. As for Boger 
Treydyan, he coald have thrown himself at the feet 
of the lovely stooping figure which paused for a moment 
by the table, after setting down the lamp, in a stränge 

Agnes, /• 7 
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but sweet confusion. She did not know what to do 
next; she could not go and get her work as nsual, and 
sit down to her ordinary evening occnpation. The 
World was a new world sinte the moming to Agnes: 
she stood in the circle of the lamp-light, stooping her 
head, casüng down her eyes, waiting for somebody to 
speak. She knew that neither of tibe two who were 
gazing at her could see fault or blemish in anything 
she did. Such a heavenly sense of being loved and 
believed in is scarcely possible except to youth. She 
stood in the light of iheir eyes with a conscious per- 
fection of happiness, unwilling to break the charm. 

Then the blacksmith took the conduet of affairs into 
his own hands. He came and stood beside her, and 
took the two small hands, which were becoming a little 
nervous and restless, into his own, "Patience, little 
one,** he said, tenderly; "I have somethihg to say yet 
Mr. Trevelyan, come here — I have something to say 
to you. WeVe had more talk to-day than I ever thought 
to have had with you. Il's none of my choosing, and 
I donH pretend to say that it^s a pleasure to me; no, 
little one,** said the blacksmith — looking tenderly at 
Ag^es, who had pressed his hand in remonstrance, 
unable to tolerate anything less than his fuU sympathy, 
and shaking his head; '*no, child. It would be litüe 
pleasure, Heaven knows, to give you away to any man 
on the face of the earth — and it's harder now to think 
my child may be far from welcome where she goes. 
Young man, Pm meaning no slight to you, but she 
has been the light of the house, the desire of the 
eyes " 

"And so will she be to me,*' cried Boger, eagerly. 
He could not take her hand, because.her father held 
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ihem boih fast, bnt he touclied the soft grey folds of 
her Wide sleeve and caressed it, sofüj drawing it into 
his hand. And she, who had been Standing with down- 
cast eyes listening to her father, tomed with a half- 
Gonscious involuntary movement towards ihe yonth, and 
cast a timid glance at him from nnder her eyelashes; 
the motion, slight as it was, went to the blac^mith's 
heart* 

'^Well, well," he said, with a sigh of patient im- 
padence; *'well, well — 70a believe it, and so must I. 
The end of it all is that she has made her choice and 
I can^t BBj her naj. I never said her naj, that I can 
remember, not all her life. But, Roger Trevelyan, 
think well what jouVe abont It is not for nothing 
the spoke," said the blacksmith, indicating his wife 
with a nod of his head. "She knows the dark side of 
the World a bit, thongh she don^t anderstand. You*re 
Sir Boger's heir, and this little one here is but my 
ehild. I donH connt 70U her equal, joxmg man,'* said 
William Stanfield, towering over both the 701mg fignres 
before him in natural grandeur, and fixing the füll 
light of his 0703 upon the 7oung squire. "I speak ihe 
truth — I don*t count you her equal; but other folks 
will hare other notions, and she is but my child, and . 

70a are Sir Eoger*s heir." ^ 

'* Stanfield, give me her hand," said 70ung Tre- 
yel7an; ''she is 7our child, but she is m7 love; 70U 
can't keep us separate — 70U would not, for 70U are 
a kind father. What can I sa7 more than I have said? 
She is mine — give her to me." 

And the two little hands stirred in the father's dose 
grasp, moving as with an Impulse of releasing them- 
selves« The blacksmith was not more magnanimous 

7* 
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than nature. The litüe involuutary moYement once 
more smote him like a blow. He unclasped his fingen 
tenderly and stroked and patted the two small hands 
which lay covered over eaeh other on his large brown 
palm. '*I have let the doves free/* he said, with the 
pathetic simple smile habitaal to him. The next moment 
there was but one, clasping, clinging to his — the other 
was in Roger Trevelyan^s grasp, covered with his kisses. 
The streng man was oyerpowered hj the sight Between 
the hot and fierj impnlse to cast this intnider o£f who 
came between him and his child, and the sorrowfdl 
tender patience which knew it must be so, his- sirength 
of mind forsook him. It was more becanse he conld 
no longer bear it and restrain his feelings than from 
anj o^er motive, that he took his wife, who was 
bnming to speak, ont of the room, with a look that 
awed her into silence. Mrs. Stanfield was most relactant 
to go. She could not give up the idea of bring^ng them 
to their senses, as she said, by her own interference. 
She had been waiting an opportonity to ntter the words 
with which she was bursting, bat she dared not staj 
nor speak in direct Opposition to the master. She made 
ap for it by barsting forth, as soon as she was oatside 

the door 

*'He shoald be made to sign a paper, or something. 
Master, there*s something as ought to be done, if 70a 
were in yoar senses ! " cried the ezcited woman. " What*8 
the meaning of trasting a yoang gendeman like that, as 
if he was her own rank in life, and was getting a great 
catch in the blacksmith^s daaghter, as is known to be 
well to do? Haster, some time or other, joa^ll think 
apon my words. He onght to be made to sign a paper, 
swearing as he'll marry her " 
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''Woman!** cried the blacksmith, goaded beyond 
bearing, *'if he wonld leave her and nerer come near 
na more, I wonld thank Ood. He^s no more equal to 

my child But God forgive me, why shoald I be 

angiy? Is it her fanlt if she can*t understand?'* said 
the tolerant, compassionate sonl. *^I have enongh to 
bear, to-night, Ssdly, my poor dear/' he went on, lay- 
ing a pitying hand on her arm. "It*8 the evil ot tlus 
World yonVe seen, and not the good, and 70a don't 
nnderstand. DonH speak nor vez me any more.*' 

And it was Stanfield himself , a few minutes after, 
who dismissed the nnwilling lover. The woman who 
*'did not nnderstand** appeared no more to disturb the 
happiness and the tronble of that night 



CHAPTEB XII. 

How thf Nf wi WM old. 

Next moming Mrs. Stanfield took an early oppor- 
tnnity of retnming to her own room immediately after 
breakfast This was not to facilitate the meeting of 
Agnes and Roger, for that die blacksmith had forbidden 
nntil Sir Boger Trevelyan had been informed of the 
engagement, at which nngracions task the poor yonng 
sqaire was laboaring in the librarj of the Hall wi^ 
vergr mingled feelings, nnable to reAise obedience to 
Stanfield*8 strenger will, and eqnallj nnable to invent 
any kind of snitable words in which to convey In- 
formation so starding to his father. Boger was in no 
joyons frame of mind, nnder these circumstances. If 
he could bnt have seen Agnes, and spent the long 
bright spring moming by her side, as he had expected, 
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the 70utk, in the intoxication of bis love and happi- 
ness, would have forgotten everything; but it was TOiy 
different to be caged up bere and to bave to write ibe 
most unpalatable news in ih€ world to Sir Boger, to 
wbom it was borrible to bim, after all tbat bad oc- 
corred, so mucb as to name Agnes^s name. He sat 
biting bis pen witb tbe glummest countenance, Üiinking, 
in spite of bimself, wbat sbould be do? and of baving 
Mrs. Stanfield for a motber-in-law, and all kinds of 
borrors. Tbese tbougbts were all tbe more persistent 
tbat be bated bimself for tbem, and did all be conld to 
keep tbem out of bis bead. If be conld but bave car- 
ried ber off, taken ber awaj to tbe end of tbe world,' 
wbere nobody could bave anj rigbt in ber but bimself 
only! — and tben Boger*s beart smote bim to tbink of 
ber fatber and bis exceeding love. But fatbers, and 
motbers, and relations in general, are, it must be 
owned, often enougb mucb in a lover^s way. If tbey 
could but be abolisbed and got done witb, as soon as 
tbe lord and prince appears wbo is doomed to be tbe 
master of tbe maiden*s destinies! but, unfortunately, 
natural affection, and yarious worldly necessities to 
boot, stand in tbe way of tbat Anyone, bowever, 
wbo can realize poor Roger Trevelyan's position, will 
nnderstand be bad very sony companions in tbe sbape 
of tbougbts tbat moming in tbe Hall library. He made 
no speed witb bis letter; be bated tbe task; be could 
find no words in wbicb to ezpress wbat be was tbus to 
be compelled to say. Finally, be gave up trying, and 
ordered bis borse, and rode off to Slougb, wbicb was 
several miles nearer London tban Windholm, to get a 
bouquet for bis love. Agnes bad never even seen sucb 
flowers as tbose wbicb be selected bimself witb a lover's 
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eare, going «nzioiulj ihroagli tlie conBervatories after 
the ^irdener, who told liim all the fine Latin tides, 
name and surname, wbich the yonng Bqnire neither 
lieard nor eared for. Bat meanwhile Sir Boger Tre- 
▼elyan was getting the neeeasary Information in qnite a 
different way. 

Mrs. Stanfield had retired to her own room imme- 
diately after breakfast; ehe was not in an amiable con- 
dition; perhaps, becanse 8he had been sabduell and 
compelled to keep silence on the previoos night Her 
hazel eyes were fiery, shining with red glances, and the 
high colour bnmed higher than ever in her heated 
eheeks. It was upon Agnes, however, and not npon 
her hnsband, that these stränge looks of indignation 
and injnry were cast An air of resentment was in 
her whole manner to the nnconscions girl, who, to teil 
the tmth, being occupied with happier thoughts, never 
fonnd it out When the blacksmith went out after 
breakfast, Us wife betook herseif upstairs. She closed 
and, indeed, locked her door, that she might not be 
distnrbed, and got out an odd old-fashioned blotting- 
book firom the depths of an old box, one of her few 
original possessions, wUch always stood in her room, 
and was always locked, to Martha^s great curiosity. 
Mrs. Stanfield*s capacious bosom heaved as she beut 
over ihis book; one or two scalding tears dropped over 
her hot eheeks. "Oh, Lord! if the master was ever to 
know," she murmured to herseif, as she opoied it — 
and then closed it again over her plump band, and cast 
a scared look round the comfortable, orderly apartment 
of whid& her husband had made her mistress. To risk 
all this solid comfort and enjoyment for the gratification 
of a sentiment, of a passion, was a thing over which 
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fllie might well pause; but she never had denied herself 
her own way, and did not know how to begin now. 
She opened the book again and arranged her paper, 
and took np a pen. It was^not a kind of exertion to 
which she was accostomed; she leaned half her person 
over the table, and painted her letters heavily with the 
broad nib, and nsed a great deal of ink; her thonghts 
went so much faster than her band, that, hj way of 
relief, she uttered them parüy alond — "Who is she, 
I would like to know, as ereiything is to be made 
easy for?** she said to herseif; "who made her different 
from other folks?** This the excited woman repeated 
in one form or another whenever she paosed in her 
laborions work. '^There was none as tried to save me; 
and who is she as should be nsed different?'* It was at 
least an hour before the letter on which she bestowed 
so much pains was finished. When she took it np at 
last in her inked fingers to go over it, this is what 
Mrs. Stanfield read: — 

**Them as might have a good rite to write to Sir 
Boger Trevelyan if they was to give their name — bnt 
as made np their mind never to tmbble him more bat 
for bis own good — makes hold to rite for to say as 
mischeef 's going on with the yonng sqnire. He's a- 
being hooked in to many a tradesman's girl rite or 
wrong. If Sir Boger Trevelyan means to pntt a stopp 
to it he had best get the yonng gentleman took away; 
for he's in hands as wont lett him go. He'll be married 
before he knows where he iss, if them as belongs to 
him do'n't interfere. — From one as iss a well-wisher, 
and wouldn't stand hj and see a TrevelTan get into 
tmbble for the sake of Hold Times." 
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It WB8 Btrange to see die eager, flushed lookB widi 
which the blacksmith^s wife bent over Üüb letter, ftnd 
read it over again and again. She was troubled abont 
the blolB, of wUch diere were two or thiee, and went 
oYor it to dot all the i's, with a cnrioos peneyerance. 
When it was done, she looked at it admiringly. "If it 
was ever to come into bis head as Jwrote itl" she said 
to benelf; "and, oh Lord, what wonld the master nfy?^^ 
Once more she looked round npon William Stanfield*8 
comfortable room. If the blacksmith should ever find 
ont who she was, what she was! bnt thongh she trembled 
at the thonght, it bronght a thriU of not nnpleasant 
excitement to the nncontrollable creatnre, who was a 
Wanderer at heart If he shonld cast her ont, she had 
still the World and adventore before her. Then she 
pnt np the letter, and pnt on her bonnet to take it to 
the post-office. She dared not trast it even to Oliver, 
the *prentice-bo7, who was mnch in her interest She 
went awaj withont going into the parlour, where Agnes 
sat over her work in a sweet haze of dreams. Mrs. 
Stanfield was excited; her breath came fast, her eolour 
was higher than ever. She went to the butcher's and 
the baker's, and engaged in varions agitated scraps of 
Chat by waj of arriving at the post-office nnobserved. 
When she had fairty delivered herseif of the important 
episüe, and deposited it in the letter-box, she breathed 
freer; but shrank into herseif, and almost grew pale, 
and iblt for the first time in her lifo as if she would 
faint, when toming ronnd, she snddenly, withont any 
preparation, enconntered her hnsband with his eyes foU 
npon her, standing at the post-office door. She nttered 
a litde ciy in her snrprise and horrof, and for the first 
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xnoment was inclined to fall down on her knees and 
confess what she had done. 

**I*m a Strange sight to «ee out in the yillage at 
this time o* day," said the blacksmith, smiling. ^'IVe 
come about business, Sally; and so have you, it appears. 
I never heard of yoor writing a letter before; whj 
didn^t jou teil me, and Fd have done it tor jovl? for 
I snppose it*8 to Tom and Roger. Eoger! that^s odd; 
I never thought of it before; yonr boy is the same 
name as the young squire.^^ 

^*It ain*t to call an uneommon name," said Mrs. 
Stanfield, with agitation. ^^He was called for his — 
grandfather, he was; there^B been Bogers in his father's 
family since afore — afore Mr. Koger Trevelyan was 
bom or thought of ; youVe been so took up with your 
own affairs, master, as I couldn^t speak to you about 
my boys; and a mother as has lads at sea " 

She was not used to deception, to do her justicey 
and would have been in some trouble how to condude, 
but for the kindly Interruption of the good man, who 
thought no evil. 

^^I'm glad to hear youVe been thinking of ihe 
poor boys, Sally; a word from a mother does lads 
good," said the blacksmith. ^'Fm going on to the 
Vicarage to see after something ihat*s wanted there; 
and I mustn^t stay talking as if I couldn't talk at 
home. I^U be back to dinner; and I hope you^U look 
to the child a little, and keep up her heart Being 
excited yesterday, she might droop if she wasn't looked 
to to-day." .; 

Mrs. Stanfield heaved some troübled sighs when 
her husband disappeared — sighs of fright, and agita- 
tion, and relief. ^*But he didn't see noüdng particnlar 
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in 1117 looks,^' she said to henelf , smoothing down lier 
plumage like a rnffled pigeon, witb saiisfaction, yet 
bittemess; ''the child is dl he thinks on;" and then 
she tamed with a lightened mind to go home. Before 
she reached home, however, she met a neighboor, who 
stopped to speak to her. The blacksmith^s wife was 
not populär in "Windholm among tfae other respectable 
wives who were her neighbonrs. They were shy of 
her, nobody eonld have explained why, obeying an 
instinet; bnt there was one who appreciated so good a 
costomer, and so ready a talker: this was the dress- 
maker who worked for all the respectable tradespeople, 
a widow, whose name was Pomplin, in whose work- 
room all the gossip of the place originated. It was 
Mrs. Pomplin^s sallow, sharp face, which now paused 
to look into the roseate and a^tated conntenance of 
the blacksmith'B wife. 

"Bloss me! 70a look in a way,** said the quick 
observer; "what*8 happened? I meant to have sent a 
young person up to-day to teil you of some lovely 
new pattems (hat have just arrived. My spring box 
came this moming, and there^s a sweet bonnet as is 
just your style; but I hope there*s no bad news come, 
for you do seem in a way.*' 

"Oh no, Wm^ no ^tfinews,** said Mrs. Stanfield — 
"things may put one out, without being bad news, as 
you know, as has had a family as well as me." 

"I daresay," said the dressmaker, taking up the 
challenge readily. "Yes, there^s been a deid of talk 
in the village about the goings-on at your house. Most 
folks seems surprised, Mrs. Stanfield, as you donH put 
a stop to it I don^t speak as giving my own opinion, 
for Tm one as hears aU and says nothing — but folks 
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toül taUc; and most persons seems to tbiuk that it*8 a 
pily to let the yonng squire eome so much about, 
when there^s a young girl in the lionse.** 

''It sliouldn't be if I bad mj way/' said Mrs. Btan- 
field — "bat it*s hard work to meddle between a 
father and a grown-np daugbter. Little children don't 

count; but wben they're grown np I have a 

feeling for the master, too, for Fm not one as wonld 
put np with other folks interfering between me and 
my own flesh and blood — so I do as I wonld be 
done by. If anybodj was to meddle between me and 
my girl, as is at a boarding-school, a deal too fine for 
the likes of me " 

"By-the-bye, is she likely to come to Windholm? 
It wonld be civil of Mr. Stanfield to ask her for the 
holidays/* said Mrs. Pomplin, with sharp interest 

"Lord, as if they^d let her come!" said Mrs. Stan- 
field. "Why, bloss yon, she's with her father's friends 

— theyVe adopted her, they have^.butas I wonldn*t 
stand no interference between her and me, so I wonldnH 
be the one to meddle between the master and bis girl 

— thongh I donH say as I havenH my own thonghts 
all the same.** 

"It*s only natural you should,*! said the dress- 
maker; "Mr. Stanfield is the best of men, but I can^t 
say as I ever thought he was judicious about Agnes; 
she's not been brought up like her rank in lifo. Them 
as are mothers themselves can see the difference; and 
she^s just the one to make it dangerous, you know;" 
and here the village gossip nodded her head a good 
many times, and looked sadly yet triumphantly wise. 

"That*s just what I am always a-saying — but I 
donH see that it makes no difference," said Mrs. Stan- 
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fidd. *'She*8 just Üie one to take things in htat head 
— and its easj for a girl at the best of times to make 
np her mind as she's going to be a fine lady, when a 
gentleman takes any kind of notiee of her. It's mj 
hope it*ll all come to a good end, bat there's none as 
can aay. As for manying " 

"Manying! jon don*t mean to say as it^s gone 
that length?" said Mrs. Pomplin. ^ 

**I canH say as it basn^t," said the blaeksmith's 
wife — "bat I always have mj doabta of a gentleman 
manying, nnless he's so placed as he canH dniw back; 
bat Lord, if he knew as I was gabbling like this, 
what woold the master say? Tve got the dinner to 
see to, bat FIl come in and look at the bonnet before 
tea. DonH say to a sool as I spoke aboat marrying. 
If it was to come to the ears of the folks in the village, 
I wonld have no comfort of my lifo.** 

"Yoa may rely npon me,** said Mrs. Pomplin, and 
she went away wiih some new ideas to oommanicate, 
which made the inspection of the box of fashions a 
donbly interesting event Boger Trevelyan's visits to 
the blacksmith's hoose had been exciting enongh; bat 
marriagel All Windholm rang with the information 
before night 

Notwithstanding this doable betrayal, Mrs. Stan- 
field, after occapying herseif very energetically aboat 
the dinner, and acconnting for her more than ordinary 
flash by the fact that she had prepared part of it wi^ 
her own hands, met her hnsband and bis daaghter 
withoat mach discompbsare at the common table. There 
was not a great deal of conversation there, for Agnes 
was natarally rapt in her own thoaghts, and the black- 
smiih was more than ever preoccupied. He had taken 
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advantage of bis visit to ihe Yicarage to inform the 
Yicar of wliat had occnrred, to the exceeding amaze- 
xnent of that spiritual authority. The Yicar, thongh 
odd and not very orthodox ftnd rerj mach Stanfield'B 
friend, had not been able to conceal bis snrprise. ^'Sir 
Boger onght to be informed," he said. **I have just 
pnt a letter in the post to Sir Boger,** replied the 
blacksmith, who conld not at the same time divest 
himself of a certain glow of snrprised resentment — 
for William Stanfield did not nnderstand being, even 
for the moment, disapproved of; it was a novel Sensa- 
tion to bim: so be was not mach disposed to talk at 
dinner, not having qaite recovered that disagreeable 
sarprise. More and more nndesirable, as be ihoaght 
of it, became this connexion. If the blacksmith coold 
bat have divined that ihe yoang sqnire in bis solitade 
that moming had feit all the secondary disadvantages 
almost as painfally as he himself did, the father of 
Agnes woidd have discarded the yoang man with a 
contempt wbich woold have given bim some consola- 
tion. Bat he did not know; he only loqked with a 
regretfol tendemess on bis child, and said to himself 
that at least she was happy, and that ihe yoang fellow 
loved her — and so went oat to bis asaal work with 
a sore and beavy heart 

As for Agnes, those concealed waves of tronble 
that swelled roond her had not reached the fairy pin- 
nace in wbich she and her hopes and her happiness 
were embarked. She was still in the absolnte stage of 
existence. Slow as her father was to believe in false- 
hood, was this yoang soal to anderstand nnkindness. 
She knew what love was, bat she did not comprehend 
the reverse of love, nor did it enter into her imagina- 
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tion to conceive how, baying Boger's heart, ahe eonld 
want anTthing more to be bappy. When h«r bonquet 
came that afternoon, with a precioos note — her fint 
love-letter — ihe innocent yonng heart swelled with an 
indescribable delight She could as soon bave thonght 
of any ixnpossibilily on earth as 'dreamt that Boger had 
escaped from a great many tronblesome and tronbled 
thougbts about the fntiire, by dashing a dozen ^pailes 
over ihe countrjr, in ihe teeth of an east wind, to get 
her ihat bouquet There was time enough and to spare 
to find ont these hidden shadows which environed her. 
Li ihe meantime, she was at the one nnique period of 
ezistence when the woman is more happy than ihe man 
in ihe relations between them. Even when she ihonght 
wiih a vague awe of Miss Trerelyan, and imagined to 
herseif the tender appeal she wonld make to ihe a£feo- 
tions of ihat unknown sister, ihe real dond on her 
horizon did not impress Agnes; ihe diffictdties of living, 
the incompatibility of his snrronndings and hers did 
not oecnr to her. She wonld have known a great deal 
better abont it had she been a Miss Fox, of äie Cedars 
— but being only the blacksmith's daughter, ihe con- 
yentional difficulties distarbed her not Her own world 
was pnre prose, she knew; bnt the new world — Boger^s 
World — was the world of poetry, where lifo floated on 
angels' wings, where people lived as in books, where 
the pnre and tme were recognised by instinet Her 
meditative sonl was in that other sphere of which she 
dreamed — it never had lived among the bakers, and 
butchers, and tradespeople of Windholm. She might 
be a litüe doubtfal of her ^'manners** jast at first, bnt 
of herseif Agnes conld not be donbtfnl. "The bürden 
of an hononr unto which she was not bom,'* did not 
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oppress a mind which took little thought of the externa! 
circumstances of that elevation. "Her gentle mind was 
such, that ehe grew a noble lady," would have been 
the traer prognostication; and she was as happy as a 
girl can be who is truly loved, and who anticipates 
nothing in this world — having met with nothing in 
her brief experience — bnt love and truth. So when 
the blacksmith retired, heavy and sore at heart, to the 
forge, seeing nothing but härm that was to result £rom 
the new relationship to which he had yielded so un- 
willingly; when Boger retomed from his ride, more 
and more unwiUing to write that letter to his father, 
and more and more aware of all the difficnlties in his 
^way; when even Mrs. Stanfield retired to her bedroom 
to lie down and get rid of her heightened colou:^ and 
Bomething which she called a palpitation, brought about 
by excitement; the young creature most involved spent 
the long,, silent March aftemoon in a haze of happiness, 
with her flowers beside her on the table, and the note, 
in which Boger called her his own, seldom out of her 
hands. She expected to be yet happier, more blessed 
than now, and so, all unwitting, passed through the 
sweetest hour of her lifo. 
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CHAPTEB ZIII. 

HoW tt WM BtMlTtd. 

Mus Tbeybltan was rather aiudous about her 
broiher when she left theHall — not painfnlly anxiooB, 
but 80ny for this diffiealtjr he had got into so soon, and 
desiroos to hear that he had got over it, and forgptten 
the yillage beauty. On the whole, she loved Boger all 
the better for having fallen in love, and half envied 
hun, and thonght within her heart, with a sigh, as she 
stood looking into the glass, as nsual, before she went 
downstairs to join ihe partj in the drawing-room, how 
pleasant it was to be so yoong, to have time to spare 
for all these passions and distresses. The people at 
Horslej Park had an nneomfortable habit of sending 
for iheir letters in the evening, which ahnest nentralised 
their good dinners — for they were in themselves yeiy 
comfortable people, to whom nothing untoward erer 
happened, whose chOdren were all young, and whose 
correspondence was not troublesome. Miss Trevelyan 
had more than once had occasion to find fault with this 
annoying practice, for she was sometimes bored abont 
milliners* bills and other such nnlucky accidents of lifo. 
She looked with no favoor on the tray which came 
up jnst as the gentlemen were straggling back to the 
drawing-room after dinner, with all die letters arranged 
on it. The fourth night after her retam from that litde 
ezpedition to Windholm, it was with particnlar distaste 
that Beatrice beheld the approach of the itinerating 
post-office. She was talking to somebody whom she 
rather liked to talk to — a man not in the least love- 
aUe or marriageable, or what people call eligible, bnt 
Affnet. /. 8 
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yery capable of conversation — a qualitj wldch Beatrioe 
mach appreciated. She was seated in a comfortable 
chair, talking to this agreeable coxnpanio]^, when the 
dreaded tray approacbed her. She put out her band 
for her letter widi a little inward thrill as she kept on 
the conversation. 

'*I did not think jou were addicted to correspond- 
ence like the other young ladies," said the man she 
was talking to. 

*^I am not in the least addicted to correspondence, 
and I think two posts a day are inhuman," said Beatrice. 
**One makes'up one*s mind to it in the moming; but 
this is from mj brother," she added, with a little relief. 

She sat playiug with it in her band, and going on 
with her talk for a long time after. She was not un- 
easj about Roger. Poor Roger! in bis innocence and 
tender wretehedness, bis sister envied bim> Tbat luzury 
of falling in love, all out of bis own free-will and in- 
clination , was sometbing out * of ' the reach of Miss 
Trevelyan. 

^'I daresay he tbinks he is very unbappy, poor 
boy,'* she said to her companion, as she tumed over 
the letter in her band. *^I fear he has been crossed in 
love;" and she laugbed a little soft, musical laugh. 

They both laugbed over the idea in a well-bred, 
friendly way; for Beatrice's friend was like berself — 
not in bis first youth, and a man of the world. 

**So you don't think being crossed in love a ca- 
lamity to break one*s heart about?" he said; '4t is too 
great a luzury for wom-out old people of the world 
like" — "us," he was about to say; but he remembered 
in time, and said **me," which was wiser, thougb Miss 
Trevelyan was very tolerant, and slow to take offence. 
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"Tes,'* Said Beatrice; **but one sees the good of 
eyerytlimg just when one has lost the capacity for 
it" And here, as they began to get on the edge of 
gentiment, which was entirely out of place between two 
who knew each other so weU, thej both wiih one con- 
sent abandoned the subject, and began to taJk abont 
Lady GolighÜj's ball, whidi, to be snre, was of the 
highest interest, as it was to be the first of the ijsason, 
and her ladyship belonged to a set which was not 
above taking notice of Sir Boger Trevelyan. Thns 
Beatrice sat talking, with her brother^s letter in her 
hand. She even went Upstairs before she opened it, 
ihinking not of Boger so mach as of her late com- 
panion, who was one of the ruined men of society. 
^^If he had but a little money," she thought to herseLP, 
**or if any good fairywould bat make him sdfish and 
stapid, that he might have a chance in the world!'' 
And this was said with a little bittemess, for he was 
one of Miss Trevelyan's great friends. After she had 
got comfortably setded. in her room, wiih her dressing- 
gown on, and 'her light featherly braids of hair hanging 
loose aboat her shoalders, she opened Boger's letter. 
It was yery short and condse, bat it startled Beatrice 
entirely oat of her composare. She gave a Start which 
jerked her lightsome locks oat of her maid*s hands, 
and dragged oat a small handfal of the hair, which 
already began to grow scanty. Even in her sorprise 
and Taxation, Beatrice was aware of this fact, and it 
made her paose in her excitement; for, thoagh her in- 
terest in her brother was gxeat, she coald not afford to 
lose any more of her hair; so she bit her Ups to re- 
strain herseif, and bade her attendant make haste, and 
read her letter again with tingling cheeks. When she 

8» 
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got uf alter her hur was airaBged, and bj chance 
caught a glimpse of herseif in the glass, Beatrice was 
moved hj a momentary thrill of surprise and self-ad« 
miration. If she could onlj look like that when tbere 
was anybody to see her! she would not have minded a 
little agitation or even pain as the cost This idea 
passed ihrough her mind involuntarity as she roshed 
out of the room in her dressing-gown to seek her father 
— for, in reality, she was in great distress. Boger*s 
letter had been directed to her after two days* ponder« 
ing, in which it had proved quite impossible to address 
his father on the snbject Miss Trevelyan knew that 
Sir Boger was in his room taking care of himself, for 
he had been out with the honnds, and had canght oold 
on the previons day. She went sofUy along the cor- 
ridor, with a shawl over her dressing-gown, and knocked 
at the door of her father's room, to the intense astonish- 
ment of Bevis. Sir Boger was lonnging on the sofa in 
a very donbtful temper, and Miss Trevelyan^s nnex- 
pected appearance was a blessed chance for the un* 
lucky valet, at whom his master had been, as Bevis 
Said, "swearing promiscus'* ever since dinner; but the 
effect produced npon the baronet himself was of quite a 
different kind. 

**What the deuce do yau want here?** said the un- 
gracious father, rising up from his sofa and staring at 
her. The visit was so thoroughly a bad precedent, 
that he feit it ought to be put a stop to at once. 

*'I have a letter to read to you,*' said lüOss Tre- 
velyan. "Bovis, I will ring when Sir Boger wants 
you. Tou had better go downstairs a little, and amuse 
yourself. Do give me your attentioni papa, for half 
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an hoor, I beg of you. If it had not been forneäung 
important I would not eome to 70a Uke tbis." 

'*Wbat ihe devil do you mean by ordering my 
man abont?" cried Bir Heger, wben be fonnd bia Yoiee. 
**Wbat tbe deuce do you want Coming bore? A letter! 
I suppose it*8 a proposal firom Bome d — d fool or otber, 
tbat yoa^re in sacb a bnny. YouVe no time to lose, 
to be snre, at yonr time of life." « 

Beatrice went on wiihout making tbe reply to tbia 
sneer, whicb she would bave been tempted to make 
under less serious circumstances; and yet sbe could not 
leave it altogetber unnoticed. '^It would be a pity to 
enter into tbat Bubject just now, espedally as botb'you 
and I know vcry well bow it has bappened," sbe said; 
^*but I bave not disturbed you at present on my own 
acconnt Tbis is a letter from Roger; tbougb I am 
not going to marry, be is. I told you you would 
make matters worse by interfering. He bas made up 
bis mind to manry tbis blacksmith's daugbter. Tbere 
is bis letter, if you wisb to read it I wbb, instead of 
going into a passion, wbicb will do no good," said Miss 
Trevelyan, not sorxy to bave an opportonity for an 
effectual retort, *^you would keep your temper for a 
few minutes, and let us consider wbat is best to do.*' 

But tbis was by no means Sir Eoger's way; and 
bis daugbter bad to sit out one of bis outbreaks of 
rage and blaspbemy, contemptnous, and taking no pains 
to conceal ber contempt "Wben be bad relieved bim* 
seif in tbis way, be rang furiously for Bovis, notwitb- 
standing Beatrice's remonstrances. "Get me tbe letters 
I bad yesterday,'* cried Sir Sogor, wben tbat function- 
ary reappeared. **Do you bear? Wby tbe deuce do 
you stand staring at me like a d — d idiot? (Jet me 
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the leiten, jou confounded ass — all the letters IVe 
had since I came here. Bj Jove! if tliat^s wliat he'a 
after, heUl find out his mistake. Confound you, Bea- 
trice, don*t sit there sneering 'ät me. TU see Templar 
to morrow, bj Jove I will! TU have tliat old rascal 
indicted for conspiracj. 1*11 cut off the joung idiot — ^** 

"I am 8ony to interrapt jou," said Miss Treyeljan, 
'*bat joa know jou canH cut him off. Don*t you 
think it would be better to make an attempt bj fair 
means to break off the marriage? I suppose thej are 
quite respectable people — " 

**Don*t be more a fool than jou can help,** said 
Sir Soger; '*I can*t break the entail, if that*s what you 
mean to saj, but I can cut off his allowance, bj Jove 
— everj pennj. I*d like to see him many on what 
he has of his own; and bj — , if he goes into the post* 
obit line, he wonH make much of Üiat Thej Imow 
prettj exactly what Treveljan^s worth bj this time, 
those d — d fellows. Bovis, jou deuced idiot, have jou 
found the letters? I thought thej were bills, confound 
theml Stay a bit — oh, ah, yes — here it is." 

^'I suppose they are respectable people in their 
way,** said Beatrice, going on with a simplicity that 
sat strangely upon such an experienced woman of the 
World. ''To disgrace an old family cannot be any 
object to them. I daresay, if they were properly dealt 
with, they might let him off. If you will consent that 
I should take it in band,'* said Miss Trevelyan; but 
here she was suddenly stopped short by Sir Soger, who, 
with one of his usual pleasant exclamations, pitched at 
her the letter he had just tom open and glanced over. 
It Struck her band sharply, and roused into sudden Irri- 
tation a temper which, though quite under restraint. 
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was still in existence, and conld be roused when occa- 
sion was. It was, perhaps, diat chance blow, more than 
anTthing eise, which determined the part that Beatrice 
took in the transaction; for eorionsly enough it was 
the writer of the letter and not the hand that threw it, 
against which she feit indignant, as she took it up after 
an offended pause and began to read. This was Wil- 
liam Stanfield*s just and hononrable letter — whi(2h, but 
for that unluckj stroke, and the resentment which had 
been slowly gathering, might have found its waj to 
the heart still capable of comprehending it, which beat 
in Beatrice Treveljan's breast The blacksmith had 
written a follows: — 

^'SiR, — I had Utile thought when I parted with 
jou the other day of having any occasion to enter into 
correspondence with a gentleman so much out of my 
waj, but things have happened so that I have no re- 
source but to write to you. The day after I saw jou 
I had an interview with Mr. Soger Treveljan, jour 
son, and desired him on bis honour to keep awaj from 
mj house and society. The joung man obejed me, 
as was bis du^, but by misfortune met my daughter 
on the read, where she was passing upon her own 
business. It appears he spoke to her, as young crea- 
tures at iheir age will speak to each other, and my 
child being innocent, made answer according to what 
was in her heart When they came to me, which it 
should be a comfort to you to know, your son did, 
honest and hononrable as became a man, I did all that 
man could do, short of contempt of a true attachment 
and cruelty to my own flesh and blood, to put them 
separate. This letter is to teil you that I was not suc- 
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cessful. They cleave to each otber ns natore ordains, 
though it is no jojfbl sight to see, to a man of mj 
mind. It is against all mj hopes and wishes, perhaps 
more than it can be against yonn; bat I cannot deny 
the truth, and tbe bond between tfaem is one no father 
can break. Things being come thns far, it becomes 
mj duty to consider mj own child. I am free to teil 
you, Sir Boger Trevelyan, that I wonld forfeit a 
ihonsand ponnds paid down, and that gladly, that yonr 
Bon had never come near my hoose; bat as things are 
there is no remedy. I therefore take this means to let 
yoa know, and thoagh there can be litde doabt what 
yoar opinion will be after the sentiments yoa expressed 
to me, it woald still be well that we held some coansel 
on the subject, being one, I snppose, equally distaste- 
M to yoa and to me, thoagh decided beyond oar in- 
terference. In the meantime I remain, Sir Soger, 

"Yoar obedt servt, 

"W. Stanpield." 

Beatrice read this letter with a rising coloar and 
qaickened breath. Had it been shown to her in other 
circamstances, she woald have recognised the trae spirit 
in it, and perhaps have reconsidered her conclnsions, 
and come to better thoaghts. Bat her long-restrained 
temper had to find an oadet somehow, and that toach 
at äie beginning had tamed all the balance wrong. 
She saw only false pretence and hypocritical knayery 
in the blacksmith's distress. He to pretend that he re- 
gretted the miracnloos chance that was to make bis 
daaghter a Trevelyan — Lady Trevelyan, when Sir 
Boger's day was over! The thoaght that she might 
have to acknowledge as her sister, perhaps her chaper- 
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one and protector in the time to eome, an ignorant 
conntry girl, most probablj with nothing in the world 
to recommend her but some certain amount of pink- 
and-white beauty, which she would be equallj ifi^orant 
how to preseire and how to make nse of, stong Beatrice 
to the quick. She cnuhed the letter in her hand in 
momentary fnry. ^'I asked you to leave the matter to 
ne,** she said, "bnt then I supposed I had only^an 
honest countryman to deal with. This fellow must be 
a knaye and a hypocrite. Teil me, please, what is the 
utmost you can do." 

She looked up, surprised to get no answer, and 
saw Sir Koger rather redder than usual in the face, 
fhmbling over another letter in his hand. ^*So, so — 
9he^$ thereabouts*' — he was saying to himself, and 
Beatrice, without being aware of it, drew back from 
the table with a mstle of disgust, which recalled him 
to the matter in hand. Wlien he heard this, he looked 
up at her with his usual grace — "You'd like to go, 
eh?" he said. '^A great deal of good you'd do with 
your d — d management. I know women too^well for 
ihat; perhaps TU go down myself," said Sir Koger; 
"it appears IVe got a friend there. As for you, you^d 
a deiä better let the deuced idiot alone. He^ll waken 
up without a penny in his pocket, the d — d young 
sconndrel! Pll teach him morality. I can^t stop his 
marriage, the confounded fool, if he*s ass enough for 
that, but IVe known as clever a trick as that he might 
cheat the respectable old idiot By Jovel PH send 
down Bovis to track her out," the baronet muttered to 
himself; but even he had grace enough to respect the 
presence of Beatrice, and say it under his breath. Then, 
aftor a moment's pause, he feil into a fit of laughter. 
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^'Bj Joye! I know wbat TU do,*^ said Sir Soger; "jou 
may go to bed and sleep in peace. Bevis, shut that 
confounded door — or rat^er open it for Miss Tre- 
veljan. Grood night! Don*t tronble jourself. B7 Jove! 
I know what TU do/* said the virtaons father; and so 
the consnltation came to an end. 

As for Beatrice, she got np and went her stately 
waj, with a slight bend of her head, disgosted and 
disappointed, as, to say the tmth, was not nnnsual 
when bj anj impulse she sought her father. She 
broaght Stanfield*s letter with her in her band without 
knowing it, and when she had retomed to her own 
room, to her cosj fire, and the pleasant easj-chair, in 
which she wonld have lain back and dreamed, had 
there been anything pleasant to dream about, a wonder- 
fol rage and envy seized the mind of the solitary wo*- 
man. Who was this Agnes, that for her happiness the 
ancient familj of the Treveljans should be thus dis- 
torbed? What right had she to have her own way 
and her first love, and all that was sweet and dear to 
woman?' Miss Trevelyan, for her own part, had lived 
a great many years longer in the world, and, with 
mnch more right to have circumstances yield to her, 
had yet had none of the good things which were drop- 
ping in a heap at the feet of this village girl. Soger, 
thongh he was her brother, passed altogether out of the 
mind of Beatrice. She thought only with a certain 
Strange silent fury of the other woman, for whose sake, 
and that she, forsooth, might have what her heart de- 
sired, all these convulsions were to be produced. Why 
should this Agnes have her heart*s desire any more 
than any other woman — any more than she herseif, 
I for whom no one interfered except to thwart and blight 
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her prospects? ThtiB upon two women at the very op« 
posite ends of life Agnes's good fortane feil hke a 
personal injnrj. It flnshed widi anger the warm colour 
of Mrs. Stanfield as she wrote that letter, which Sir 
Boger was at the present moment thmsting into his 
podket with playfol oaths and laughter; and it deepened 
the delicate pucker over Miss Treveljan^s forehead, as 
she sat in her easy-chair looking into the cheerfo^ fire. 
What right had one more than another to be happy, 
and innocent, and pure, and to be guarded against tdl 
evil? It was the quesüon both these women were 
asking, each out of Üie drearj background of her own 
experience; and the innocent girl, knowing nothing 
about it, had already procured for herseif by her mere 
happiness the enmity of both. 

It was verj wrong and wicked, no doubt; and jet 
these poor souls had in their way a kind of bitter 
reason for it; for up to this moment no one could have 
Said that Agnes, all untried and secure, was more 
worthy of the safety and happiness which suxrounded 
her, than they would have been in an equaUy pro« 
tected and sheltered position. If to them had been 
given a protector as watchful and tender, who could 
say what womanfiil and sweet existence might not have 
come out of these lives, of which the one was guilty, 
and the other wom and disappointed and füll of care? 
It is easy enough to be sorry for the sorrowful, but it 
requires a strength of goodness, and sympathy beyond 
the common, to be glad that other people are better 
o£P — infinitely better off than one*8 seif. These not 
nnnatnral grudges at her happiness did not distnrh 
Agnes, but they created a stränge disturbance in the 
thoughts of IGss Trevelyan as she leaned back in her 
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cbair and pondered a letter which ehe meant to write 
to her brodier next moming. After reading Stanfield's 
letter, tfaat was all she feit indlined to do. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

Th« SflbrU of th« Family. 

When Miss Treyeljan awoke the next moming, it 
was with a distinct sense of haying something to do not 
very nsnal to her*, and when she had time to collect 
her thonghts, she did not find herseif more leniently 
disposed towards the culprits than on the previons 
night As was natural, she freely forgave Boger, con- 
ceming whom, indeed, the experienced woman thought 
onlj with pity, as the victim of the transaction; and 
when breakfast was over she retamed to her room to 
write her letter to him, with so thorongh a sense that 
it was her duty, that it was impossible not to imagine 
such remonstrances as she meant to make mnst have 
an effect A mother waming her son against a crime 
could not have been more in eamest, or feit more en* 
tirelj the importance of what she was going to saj. 
Her Impulse even was so warm as to move her to a 
certain eloquence. She wrote rapidly with a kind of 
Inspiration, not pausing to think of her sentences, as 
was her custom; for Miss Trevelyan was one of the 
people of whom it is common to say that thej write 
very good letters. But there was no effort of letter- 
writing in the foUowing epistle, which came direet 
from her heart: — 

"TWv DEAR BoQBB, — Your lettCT has 
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me yeiy mudb — more than it wonld be poflaible for 
me to teil jou. I had not the slightoet snspicion diat 
sack aa imfortaiiAte accident was likelj to liappen; 
indeed, I qnite imdentood that you had made up yoiir 
mind to tum joor back mohMjf tmd for 0ht on the 
temptation which was in jonr waj. Mj dear brother, 
I am not so much sorprised at yonr want of moral 
eonrage to do this, as I am at the way in which jKoor 
hesitation has been taken advantage of. If I oould 
even overlook the disgrace to such a family as onis of 
the marriage you are contemplating, I cannot shut my 
eyes to the cnUm miury you are laying up for yonr- 
■elf ; and I hope you will soffer me to speak to you 
plainly and for yoor good. I am willing to take for 
granted that you are so &r right in yonr estimate of 
die young woman. She is pretty, I have no doubt, 
and good, as you say, and must have a little superficial 
refinement, or she never could have attracted ywu 
All this I am quite willing to believe; but it is not 
what I am ready to allow die may be, but what / am 
eerUm tks ü nat^ which grieves me so deeply, and 
giTOS me oourage to say adl I am going to say. You 
have been used to good soeiety, my dear Boger. I 
don*t mean to say that many persons, even of the lower 
dasses, may not be more happy in their domestic re- 
lationships than we are; but, after all, happiness is not 
the first oonsideration. You are used to people who 
know every sort of düng, and all the persons who are 
worth knowing — people whom you oan't go wrong 
widi, who are sure to be acquainted with quandties of 
your friends, and to widerstand your conyersation, and 
go to all the same places, and do about the same 
things as you da You cannot oonceiTe how stränge it 
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feek to fall out of societj, uid go among people — it 
does not matter even if ihey are yonr equals; coimtiy 
people or old-fashioned people are almost as bad as i£ 
thej belonged to «nother class — who have no com- 
preliension of your talk, and don't nnderstand yoor 
kind of life. I bare tried it, and I know. Women 
do not always continue young and pretty (I wish tbey 
did), and when her bloom has faded, you wOl find 
yourself with a dull companion, who has not an idea 
how to talk to you, and coold not be amnsing for her 
life; and the more amiable she is, the more entirely 
this will be the case. And then, however fond you 
might be of her, she will know nobody, she will not 
1 nnderstand how things are done; and with so mnch 

' personal talk as is always going on in society, she will 

get utterly bewildered and become a dnll woman, and 
put you to greater shame than ever. 

^^Don't be afironted with me for speaking so frankly. 
This is all equally the case, even allowing her to be a 
little clever, which I don^t doubt she is. Just imagine 
to yourself a country girl, who knows nobody, dropped 
into our society even here, though the Horsleys are 
nothing particular. We don*t talk of books, you know, 
which she might read and get herseif up, or of abstract 
questions which you could tutor her in, as people do 
in novels — we tidk of things in general, and Üie people 
whom everybody (in society) knows, and who is going 
where, and things that are happening. And you know, 
my dear, if you were to take a little care, and make a 
proper marriage, you might aspire to a much better set 
than poor papa cares for. This is just the aspect of 
the subject that a young man is sure never to think of. 
I donH mean to imply in the least that she would not 
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make you what people call a good wife; but think 
what jour feelings wonld be to see jour wife — more 
espeeiallj when she was Lady Trevelyan, which must 
happen Bome day — sitting frightened and stupid at 
tihe head of yonr table, without a word to say. A 
woman in such circnmstances, if she had mach spirit, 
wonld probably mn into fiirtation, which, so far as the 
World was concemed, wonld be the best thing; fo»she 
wonld always get men to stand np for her by taking 
that line, and women might be deceived, and think it 
was not so mnch stnpidi^ as coqnetry that kept her 
silent in general society; bnt it can't be snpposed that 
such a State of afifairs wonld be agreeable to yau. On 
the whole, my dearest Soger, I do beseech yon, thbk 
it all over, and consider what I have said. In all this 
I have not said a single word against the yonng woman, 
bnt have taken her entirely at yonr own estimate; 
thongh I must say, that a woman who can accept such 
a sacrifice, and permit yon to many her at ^ eatt 0/ 
all ywßr pro9peeU^ is not the sort of woman I have 
been bronght np to respect Does she consider heraelf 
worth such a self-renunciation on yonr part? I am 
snre / shoald not, and I have advantages in some re- 
speets, thongh, perhaps, I might not be able to com- 
pete with her in others. A man who has always been 
trained to consider himself the first object, may be ex- 
cnsed, perhaps, for such an act of arrogance, bnt a 
woman onght to know better; besides, she never can 
better her position or yonrs if yon marry her, which a 
man, if he had dragged a girl into obscnrity, possibly 
might hope to do. 

"I want to say eveiything I can think of, Boger, 
my dear, dear boy, for it is impossible to make too 
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much of what 70U are going to do; 70U will find it 
the tnrning-point of your Hfe. BecoUect that a man 
who ifl driven out of the societj of his equals, eren 
when it is not bis own fanlt, or who withdraws from it, 
which is ahnost the same thing, is sore to lose caste in 
every way, and become either a misanthrope or diih 
reputable. Yon and I have to strnggle against some- 
thing in respect to poor papa, bnt tihat is a great deal 
harder npon me than it would be tipon yon, if you 
entered society as you might do; and then, you know, 
a man after he is married ig very much confined to 
the set bis wife takes bim into. That is to say, of 
conrse he may meet people at bis dub or in the world, 
if he chooses to go out alone, but it is she that de- 
tennines the society he can bare at home. Think over 
all this carefully, my dear Boger, and don*t think you 
are alone in being obliged to make a decision against 
what appears to be your happiness for the moment 
Few men would hesitate, when the girl with whom 
they bad unfortunately beoome involyed was of so 
humble a rank of lifo; but most men have this sort of 
thing to do, and still more, one way or other, most 
women! Before I was your age, my dear, / bad to 
make up my mind, and though the person was very 
different, being, as I hope I do not need to say, ai 
Uatt a gmtUmanj though with nothing to live on, my 
sense of duty carried me ihrough, as I hope it will 
also Support my dear brother when he bas finally made 
up bis mind. It is a less sacriflce in one sense than 
that which I made, because, so far as he himself was 
concemed, the person whom I gave up in obedience to 
papa^s command, was a man whom any woman might 
have been proud of — bighly cultivated and always 
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well received wherever he went Bnt it ia perhaps a 
greater sacrifice for you to give np joni own vay, 
because 70a have been accustomed to have it — a 
ihing which we poor women never are firom onr 
cradles. I hope, after 70a have considered everTthing, 
70U will write to me again a veiy different Idnd of 
letter from that I received 7e8terda7, and be assured, 
m7 dearest Boger, of m7 fall and cordial 87mpaih7 in 
the painftilness of the sacrifice; bnt it is 7onr dnty, 
and it ougbt to be made. 

*'Mo8t affectionatety jonr sister, 

^* Beatrice Trbveltan." 

Thifl letter occnpied nearl7 six sbeets of note paper, 
for Miss Trevetyan wrote a somewbat large band, as is 
nsual now-a-da7s, and bad too mucb sense to cross. It 
was qnite a bnlk7 packet wben sbe had pnt it np; and 
slie carried it downstairs with her, when she went to 
Innch, with a sense of its importance not altogether 
new to Beatrice, who was in the habit of consoling 
herseif for the drawbacks of her Hfe b7 correspondence, 
as so man7 Women do at her age. Notwithstanding, 
when she met her companion of the previons evening, 
she thought it good to explain the unnsual size of the 
letter she held in her band. ^'I have been doing a 
ver7 foolish thing," she said, as she deposited it on the 
hall table; ^'I have been remonstrating against a mar- 
riage — I wonder if m7 argnments will be of an7 
use." 

*'What, all that?*' said her friend; 'Mf it is to a 
lady, I dare8a7 sheUl enjo7 it, bnt Tm afraid if it's a 
man he*ll think himself yirtuons if he reads half. Don't 
entertain vain expectations of its doing an7 good.*' 

AgneB, f. 9 
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^'It's mj brother," said Beatrice, a litde diaheari- 
ened. **I feel rery wannly about it Yon know I 
told 70a last nigbt^* 

"So! — " said Miss Trevöyan's confidant "I re- 
member. He does not mean to break bis beart, tben, 
as 70U supposed?** — and be biugbed, as be foUowed 
ber into tbe dining-room, wbere most of tbe party were 
assembled, as it was a wet day, and eating lunob was 
a distraction not to be despised. If sbe bad said as 
mucb to a woman, tbe cbances are tbat cnriosity at 
least wonld bave made ber listener a little mdre sym- 
patbetic, bnt ber male friend did not ask anj furiber 
questions about tbe bistory tbus indicated. Family 
accidents of tbat description were too common to awaken 
tbe cnriosity of a man of tbe world, wbo, tbougb be 
bad a friendsbip for Beatrice, cared little for tbe for- 
tunes of tbe Trevelyan family, wbo did not seem to 
bim at tbe present moment to bave mucb to lose. Bea- 
trice, too, was a woman of tbe world, and knew very 
well tbat ber affairs were mucb less interesting to tbe 
world in general tban less experienced persons are apt 
to imagine; and yet it disbeartened ber in spite of ber- 
self to see bow ligbtly ber confidant took her distress. 
Sbe bore ber part, bowever, in tbe occupations of tbe 
day in ber own person without giving äie bousebold 
any particular reason to suspect bow mucb sbe was 
preoccupied, tbougb it was not always in. ber power to 
restrain a bit of sarcasm now and tben, wbicb gave 
relief to tbe bittemess of ber tbougbts. 

Sir Roger, for bis part, was in a mucb more jovial 
State of mind. He bad sent off Bovis witb private in- 
structions in tbe moming, and be told tbe stoxy of bis 
sou's folly witb bis usual elegance of expression to bis 
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frittidB. '^My fool of » boy hu got into a d — d 
icrape »bout » woman — means to marry her, by 
Jove!" Said the baronet, with a bunt of laughter, as 
if it was a capital joke; and so, indeed, bis companions 
regarded the stoxy. Perhaps Sur Soger*8 confidential 
agent had a similar feeling, as he made bis way to- 
wards Windholm with instructions to seek out the mys- 
terious vriter of the anonymoos letter which li$^ warned 
the anxioos father of bis 8on*s danger. Thongb Sir 
Boger Trevelyan had done bis best to doud and ex- 
tingnish the faculties natnre had bestowed upon bim, 
he still had, in bis debased way, a sufficiently prompt 
nnderstanding; and he divined wbo was the author of 
the epistle he received with an instantaneous certainty 
whioh would have flattered and pleased the black- 
8xnith*8 wife far more than any such vilo recoUection 
ought to have pleased her. But Sir Roger, though he 
reeognised h0r in the production of her genius, could 
not have imagined any possibility so wild as that she 
should be the wife of William Stanfield. He sent bis 
yalet with instructions to find her out and give her a 
commission to Roger, which perhaps, in present cir- 
cumstances, he might receive moro patienäy than he 
had shown himself disposed to listex» to the advice of 
bis Tirtuous father. For, indeed, Sir Roger did not 
believe in bis son*s goodness, nor understand the 
hones^, the truth, and pure thoughts of a genuine 
love*, and 'he had the conviction of experience that a 
woman was the best tempter wben vice was expedient 
aad necessary. Such was the errand upon which Bovis 
— wbo, though bis principles were of a very un- 
elevated description, was, notwitbstanding, somewbat 
revolted by bis mission — bad boen sent; and bis 

9* 
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master entered into tlie occupations of bis day there- 
after with an approving and comfortable consciencei 
feeling that whatever happen^ he at least had done 
liis duty; whicb indeed, diongb expressed in a different 
xnanner, was a conviction very similar to that with 
which Miss Treveljan, with her letter in her hand, 
had come downstairs. 

Bevis, however, who was not a principal, bnt only 
an agent, went away to execnte his master's commis- 
sion, dutifal, jet somewhat disgasted, as we have seen; 
for somehow the depravity of other people impresses a 
man, however hardened, with a more livelj sense of 
baseness than anj vice of his own; and perhaps his 
want of snccess at Windholm arose a litüe firom the 
fact that 'bis consciousness of the odious bnsiness he was 
abont made him nnconsciouslj a litÜe languid in per- 
forming it. And then he set out with a fundamental 
mistake, for which, however, he was not to blame. He 
sought the woman, much better known to him than to 
the Windholm public, among the less reputable classes 
of that little Community. It entered as litÜe into his 
head as into Sir Soger's to look for her among the re- 
spectable matrons of the yillage, and the consequence 
was that he inquired in vain. Nobody could identify 
the person of whom he was in search. If he had 
managed to reach any knot of virtuous female gossips 
on the Green, the lively faculties of investigators 
so skilled and experienced might have seized upon 
the truth; but the idea did not occnr to the busy 
brains from which Bovis sought his information. No 
one answering to his description was to be found 
in the demi-monde of Windholm. But accident &- 
>ured the search which was carried on with so litÜe 
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spirit, and brought it to a sacoesafbl conduBion «t 
last 

Wlien the discomfited valet was on bis way to the 
raihray-station, and beginning to realise ihe kind of 
leception wbidi woold be giyen bim by bis master 
wben be retumed nnsnccessful, the powere wbicb watcbed 
over Mrs. Stanfield*s peace had bo far forgotten tbeir 
cbarge as to put ber füll in tbe way of ber jj^nrsuer 
and tempter. Sbe was coming down tbe road, full- 
blown and important, in ber new bonnet, arrayed in 
all. tbe finery witb wbicb tbe village conld fumidi ber, 
wben ber figure caugbt tbe eye of Bovis. Sbe was 
talking to some one at the moment, and did not ob- 
senre bim. To some onel — it was the Vicar's wife, 
wbose instinctive feminine sense of sometbing lawless 
and dangerous in tbe stränge cboice of William Stan- 
field had been for tbe moment overcome by ber cnri- 
osity abont tbe still more extraordinary marriage wbicb 
was now tbe general snbject of discnssion at Wind- 
bolm. It was in the füll elation of this nnlooked-for 
bonour — flnshed and proud witb the consdonsness of 
being at last acknowledged by "the qnality," that the 
nnfortanate woman, tuming round to pursue her way 
bome, met her enemy fnll in the face, withont any pos- 
sibility of escape. It was no figore of speech to say 
that sbe conld have sank into the gronnd at the nn- 
welcome sight; but nnhappily that was easier said than 
done, and twelre stone of snbstantial charms are not 
so eadly disposed of. No lacky openiug or dark pas- 
sage was at band by wbicb sbe might have eladed the 
meeting; and sbe dared not ran the risk of being fol* 
lowed into any of ihe shops or bouses in wbicb sbe 
conld bare taken sbelter in her critical circomstances« 
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There was nothing for it but to accept, with tenon 
inexpressible, the insolent and familiär greedng such 
as no man had ventured to address to her since she 
became the blacksmith's wife, hj which Bevis expressed 
his satisfaction at the meeting. 

^^So, here 70a are at last!" he said, ^'and in capital 
time, by George! A pretty race yonVe led me all 
through this — place; not a soul here seems to know 
you. Changed yonr wajs, eh? — tomed over a new 
leaf? — that's a good one, that is. Bat I*ye got a 
message for 70a, and a deal to say." 

^^I don*t want to hear nothing jouVe got to say/* 
said the unhappj woman. "OhI for goodness gracions 
sake, go awaj. Please 6od, Tm a changed woman; 
I donH want to have no more to do with them as led 
me astray. IVe them to stand bj me as won^t let no- 
body make a bother," she cried, in desperation; ^4f 
you want to keep your own bones safe, for goodness 
gracions sake, Bevis, go awayl" 

Bat Bovis only laaghed at this vehement address. 

"D — me if I ever saw yoa looking better I" said 
the diplomatist ^^So, yoa*re mortal frightened of me, 
my lady? — so mach the better for me. I^m not 
come on my own accoant, Madam — whatever yoor 
name is; bat it*s a temptation to keep it ap on my 
own acconnt to see yoa in sach a deaced fright So, 
yoa're setting ap for respectable, are yoa? What will 
yoa give me if I don't teil?" 

Here, however, the terrors of the woman became 

so extreme that her assailant grew frightened in his 

tarn. Her flash increased to deep crimson; her eyes 

wandered aneasily abont her. If by any chance "the 

" shoald come in sightl — or, what was perhaps 
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« Still greater rigk, 701mg Boger Trevdjan, to whom 
her unwelcome aequaintance woold be knownl The only 
thing to be done in sudi drcumstances was to eseape 
somewhere, ont of sight at least 

"If yon'U go to the Common I'll join 70Q in a 
minnte or two," said the unfortanate woman, in a 
choked voice; '^it can*t do jon no good to min me. 
m follow 70a to the Common, I will, and heaif what 
youVe got to say." 

'^You^ll go with me, if yon please, my ladyl" said 
Bovis. *'I ain*t no objection; bat trast yoa to ran off 
and leave me in the lorch, I won't, if yoa were to ask 
it on yoar bended knees. We have had a walk togeiher 
before now, many^s the day," said the man, with his 
insolent laagh, ^'afore yoa were so hoity-toity with old 
friends. And IVe got a deal to say to yoa, and lots 
of messages, and something as yoa*re wanted to do* 
Look herel" said Sir Eoger^s emissary. It was only a 
litüe jeweller's box he held in his band; bat the trath 
was, it exercised a rapidly moderating inflaence on 
Mrs. Stanfield*s terrors — at least, it broaght back 
other passions eqaally streng to divido the field with 
the passion of fear. And besides, there was a certain 
relief in taming her back apon the village, even with 
the conscionsness that the village was gazing after her; 
for, after all, the ostrich has a certain reason in its 
famons device, and is by no means alone in adopting 
it And then the lawless creatare began to feel the 
thrill of excitement, cariosity, expectation, all the for^ 
bidden stimalants of which she was deprived in her 
new lifo of idrtae; so that she tamed back and made 
her way to the Common by the side of Bovis, recover- 
ing her oomposare in a manner wonderfnl to see. 
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When, however, Mrs. Stanfidd re-entered her own 
boose, it was with shortened breath and heated cheeks, 
and a profusion of explanations wliich nobodj reqnired 
at her bands. Sbe bad met an old friend, sbe said, 
and be bad given ber a deal of news; and if tbere bad 
been a,nj one in tbe bonsebold snfficientlj disengaged 
to observe ber, it would bave been perceired tbat tbe 
blacksmitb^s wife was preoccnpied hj sometbing wbicb 
was balf a bürden and balf a goad to ber faculties. 
Sbe looked at ber stepdangbter from time to time witb 
sometbing between scom and indignation, not unmixed 
witb a toucb of pi^. 

''To tbink as sbe sbonld set np for being Inckier 
tban otber folksl" Mrs. Stanfield said to berself, witb 
panting breatb; and in tbe idea of pride being near a 
fall, sbe could almost be sony for Agnes. And it was 
tbus tbat Sir Roger Treveljan's fatberly attempt upon 
bis son^s bonesty was about to be made. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A Domettio Traltor. 

'Tm not religiouB, like tbe master and bis girl, nor 
I donH pretend to be," said Mrs. Stanfield. ''Tbem as 
bad tbe bringing of me up is to blame for tbat; but if 
I ainH a saint, at least I don^t pretend to notbing, as 
some do; and Tm yonr friend, Mr. Roger, all tbe 
same." 

"Yes, jes," said Roger, impatientlj. ''I am sony 
to be so completely nnable to understand yon," be said, 
after a little panse, restndning bimself; "bat I snppose 
I bave no reason to doubt tbat?" 
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''No, 8ir, that you havenH,*' said the blackgmith's 
wife. And anj one with a sof&dentlj lively imagina- 
tion niaj conceive how Boger Trevelyan kept looking 
at the woman who thus addressed bim; thinking (honor 
of horroni) that she would Boon be legaüj related to 
bim, de facto at least, if not de jure^ occupying the 
place of that ogre mother-in-law wbo is the favonrite 
bugbear (according to novels, at least) of the mltaid of 
England. "No, sir, that you härenst," repeated Mn. 
Stanfield, «npbatically; ^'and being so, yoa needn*t be 
BurprUed, Mr. Boger, thongh it ain't, perhapB, the right 
ihing to say in this hoose, as Vm dead against the 
marriage. DonH make no ontcry, sir, againBt what I 
say; Tm no scolard nor religioos, like the master, but 
Tve seen a deal o* the world, and I ain*t ignorant, like 
some folks, what^s thought among them as know, of 
sich afEairs as this.*' 

'^I am obliged to yon, I am sore, for the interest 
yoQ take in me,'' said Boger; *^at the same time, I 
don't see what yonr knowledge of the world has to do 
with it If this is all yon bare to say to me, Mrs. 
Stanfield, perhaps I may go." 

*^IVe a deal more to say,** said the black8mith*s 
wife, wbo seemed to radiate heat and redness from her 
flushed conntenance through the room, in which the fire 
was going out, and from which Agnes was absent ''I 
ain*t one to impose npon a young gentleman, whatever 
other folks may do; and I ain*t to say satisfied with 
the master, though he knows bis own concems. It*s not 
for me to speak, Mr. Boger, and bim my *nsband; bat 
there ain*t nobody eise to say a word. I say, sir, as 
yoa*ve been tooken ap a deal too fast, wben yon was 
thinking of nothing bat haring yoor diyersion, like 
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other young gendemen. DonH yon naj noibing, Mr. 
Boger; I ain*t a blaming of 70a. Ab for breaking her 
heart, and snch-like, I don*t believe in no snch non- 
sense. It ain^t becoming to a blacksmith^s daughter to 
have a heart as is broke so easy. Yon was a-having 
your diversion, like other yonng genüemen " 

^^If yon were not Stanfield^s wife," said Hoger, in- 
dignantly, '^I should teil yon to hold your tongae, and 
let me and my affairs alone. As it is, yon^ll permit 
me to leave the house; ihis sort of talk is not agreeable 
to me." 

^^Stop a moment, Mr. Roger/' said the woman, 
laying her eager band upon bis arm. *'I may be piain 
spoken, but Tm your friend — a deal tmer a friend 
than them as wonld take advantage of yon. You was 
a-taking of yonr diversion, sir, as I say, not meaning 
nothing wicked nor nothing serious, and all of a sndden, 
Mr. Boger, you're hauled np, and can*t do nothing but 
marry or run away. If it am\ the truth, say so; but 
I knows a trick when I sees öne. It ain't just and it 
ain*t fair, and Fm one as knows the worJcl and things 
that are sure to be said. If I was you, Mr. Boger, Td 
no more wait to be married out of the blacksmith's 
house than Fd go up in a balloon. I'd take her right 
away out of her father^s hands, and off to Scotland, if 
it was me." 

Boger, who had been standing impatient, with bis 
hat in one band and grasping the handle of the door 
with the other, was mollified by this Suggestion. He 
laughed, and took away bis band from tiie door, and 
put down bis hat on the table. 

''That is not a bad Suggestion," he said. ''I thought 
^ou were coming to quite a different end. I wish I coiüd; 
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but I donH see how it ia to be done,'* said die young 
man, calinlj, jet with a smfle, as one replies to an im- 
possible Suggestion. 

Mrs. Stanfield, bowerer, saw by instinct that she 
bad bit npon ihe rein sbe sougbt 

"A common person's wedding ain*t for a young 
gendeman like yon, as belongs to the quality," said 
ihe tempter. ^'I don*t see as 70a conld bear ril ihe 
noise and ihe wisbing J07, and all ihe tradespeople in 
Windbolm at yonr wed^g; and ihe master, bewouldn*t 
mind no more, for be ain*t a man to make a difference. 
IVe a regard for joxa name, Mr. Boger, ibongh it ain*t 
in my power at ihis moment to give all ibe particulars; 
bat if tbere ain't no escape ihe other way, Td take her 
off, and take her to Scodand, if I was a yonng man 
like you." 

^'But," said Boger, taking np bis bat, ^'jon are a 
domestic traitor; and I don*t know that I am not some- 
ibing like die same for listening to 70a. Look here, 
Mrs. Stanfield; tbe master, as jou call bim, is not a 
man to be deceived." 

^'Lord, it*8 as easj as easyl*' cried die blacksmiib's 
wife, in ihe extremity of her astonishment; bnt Boger 
cnt her short 

^'It maj be easy for a cbeat and bnmbng," said 
die young man, widi energy, ^'bnt not for an bonour* 
able man. By Jovel it makes a man bononrable to 
look at bim. Even if Agnes wonld listen to such a 
tbing — which sbe wonldn't — Stanfield*s not a man 
to be deeeived. Let me go, if yon please; I don't 
want to bear any more " 

^*Jnst a moment, sir," said Mrs. Stanfield. "I 
sbould bare ihoaght as a young gendeman like yon, 
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as knowB what^s what, might have known without so 
much talk, as it would have been a wonderful con- 
venience to the master. Bless your lieart, I am*t going 
against him,^* said the woman, ''not in this. Vi a deal 
rather, for mj part, as there wamH no marriage; but 
if it*s to be, I don't see, for my part, how it^s to be 
out o^ this house. It ain*t the house you^d like to ask 
a friend to, now — is it, Mr. Boger*? If yon was to 
make np yoor mind to Scotland, it would be a deal 
more convenient both for the master and me." 

At this Roger once more put down his hat on the 
table. ''Are you serious?** he said; "is that reaUy 
your meaning? I can*t imagine that Stanfield has 
such an idea. To be sure, it would be a relief to me; 
but Agnes — Agnes never would consent; and I should 
be terribly vexed if she did," he added, under his 
breath; but this did not catch Mrs. Stanfield's ear. 

"You try her, Mr. Roger," said the woman, con- 
fidently; "you try her, that^s all. There's a many 
things a girl will do rather than lose her sweetheart — 
a many more things than that** — the temptress went 
on, trying her ground — "and I have known women 
as would rather put up with a deal of ill convenience 
themselves than insist for a gentleman as was fond of 
them to make the sacrifice. It*s a terrible sacrifice, 
diat is, Mr. Roger,** said Mrs. Stanfield, looking with 
meaning into the young man*s face. 

He had just been reading his sister*s letter; and 
half because of the reality of what she said, half 
because the sense of his own importance was naturally 
agreeable to the young man, he had assuredly feit in 
his most secret heart Ibat the sacrifice he was about to 
make for his love was important enough to demand a 
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litde acknowledgment and gratitade; wliereas the blaek- 
smith evidenüy regarded die adyantac^ as lymg en- 
tirely on the aide of Agnea, and gare her widi an 
nnconcealed gmdge, which commenoed to iiritate a 
litüe — a rery litüe — the temper which Boger shared 
with hia father and sister. Aocordinglj, as the pnipoae 
of the Btepmother had not yet made itaelf appaient to 
his mind, her testimonj to his extreme diaintereatedneaa 
was not unacceptable. Uneonacioiulj hia face eleared 
a little, and he was more content to listen, even while 
he disclaimed with magnanimity the saperiority thns 
admitted bj the other aide. 

^'No sacrifice can be too great for Agnes " he said, 
with some magnificence, and yet with all a lover*8 
warmih; and then for the ihird time, thoagh wiihont 
any immediate intention of going away, he took np 
hia hat 

"Ah, Mr. Boger, it^s fine talking. IVe seen many 
and many*s the gendeman like that; bat when folks 
are manried it makes a diffSerence. It ain^t nodiing bnt 
great advancementin lifo for her; bnt when the novelty^s 
gone off a bit,*' said the experienced woman — and 
here she made a solemn panse — "it^s then as a gen- 
deman feels the difference,'' said Krs. Stanfield. "It 
ain^t in natore as he sbouldn^t feel it Ks not as she 
ain^t good — though I will say as she has a bit of a 
temper of her own, has Agnes, and dreadftd fond of 
having her own way — bat it*s not as she ain*t good. 
There^s a many düngs as folks anderstand and can*t 
explain. She ain't been broaght ap a lady, Mr. Boger, 
diat*s what it is.** 

"Bat," said Boger, widi more tolerant Indignation, 
"she is a troe gendewoman, which is independent of 
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bringing up. No more of tfais, please; bat if there U 
anj truth in what yon saj about Stanßeld and — and 
the wedding — " 

''Mr. Boger," said Mn. StiCnfield, *4f I don*t under- 
stand the master and bis wajs, who do? I don't mj 
if 70U asked bim as be*d saj sucb a thing; bnt Pm 
bis wife, and it*B natural as I can read in bis beart," 
sbe said, with a litde pride; and tben seizing upon tbe 
bome argument thus put witbin ber reacb in passing, 
sbe proceeded — ''A man sbould make sure, Mr. Roger, 
as tbere ain't notbing in bis beart bat wbat*8 agreeable 
for bis wife to see. Wben a gentleman makes a great 
sacrifice for a woman and tbe novelty wears off, and 
be feels wbat be^s been and done, it ain*t possible to 
prevent bat sbe finds it oat; and tbere*s a manj 
women,*' said the blacksmitb^s wife, approacbing tbe 
object of her commission, and growing breatbless as 
sbe did so with mingled terror and excitement, ''as 
woald liefer make the sacrifice tbemselves, and take 
the conseqaences, than bind a gentleman for bis life — " 

"What on earth do 70a mean?" said Soger 
Trevelyan. He woald have taken wbat sbe said simplj 
as implying that Agnes might have given bim ap, bat 
for tbe woman*s flashed coantenance and excited signi- 
ficant looks. It was evident sbe meant sometbing more 
important than so vain and so innocent a saggestion. 

"I mean wbat I says, Mr. Soger I" cried tbe ex- 
cited creatare, getting sbrill and breatbless in ber 
passion — a passion made ap of fear and dislike, and 
envj, and tbe sense of wrong in ber own person — 
"I mean wbat I sajs. Agnes Stanfield ain*t no better 
than many another woman as bas trasted to a gentle- 
man's bonoar; bat it^s ber and tbe master to make 
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ihings &st and sure. Shell be an honest woman, I 
ainH a denying of it,'* ciied William Stanfield'B wife, 
breaking the bonda that restrained her — '^she can*t 
be cast off, nor drav npon the streets; bat sheUl read 
in jour heart as joa're disappointed and 'ave made a 
saGrifice, and I don't see as she^ll be more happj. She 
can*t be cast off like diem as has sacrifioed themselves; 
but she ain*t no better than other women, that I can 
see, that things shoold give way to her; there*s i manj 
as bears shame and scom — " 

Boger had been listening with a stapor of astonish« 
ment which it would be impossiUe to deseribe. He 
ooold have reflised to believe bis ears, and the words 
which these conveyed to him; but he could not reftise 
to beUeve bis eyes, which beheld with amaiement the 
eztraordinaiy passion in the woman*s face. When she 
came thns far he stopped her with a moral compolsion 
which was all but force, throwing himself upon her, as 
it were, and outting short her wild monologue« 

"Gk>od heavensl what creature is this we have 
here?'* cried Boger, in bis wonder. He feit much as 
if he had seen a serpent on the domestio hearth. "Not 
another wordi — not a sjUablel Silenoe, womanl** 
cried the young man; and then he set his back against 
the door and looked at her with all the honest, youth- 
ftd blood tingling in his cheeks. As for Mrs, Stanfield 
herseif, passion had come to its culminating point with 
her, and she had burst forth into tears — red-hot tears 
of rage and Taxation, and that feminine desire to 
ezpress the inezpressible, which never has any other 
ending. She cried, much as she would have scratched 
or bitten, in utter excess of passion, and rage at having 
nothing more to say. 
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Thns thej stood for one of those long minnteB that 
feel like yean in passing, he looking at her steadfastly, 
she weeping with an angry violence, which made it 
still more remarkable how She could stifle the sound so 
•far as not to alarm the house. Then the yonng man 
addressed her stemly — 

"Who are you?" he said. **How is it you have 
found admittance here? It seems to me as if I rnnst 
have Seen yonr face before. Who are you, woman, 
and how have you contrlyed to mask yourself and gain 
admission here? Gk>od heavensl you are Stanfield^s 
wife! — how have you cheated him, lied to him, to 
get under his roof — and then to dare to take his 
daughter^s name on your lipsl What do you imagine 
he will say when he hears of this interview you have 
forced on me — " 

''Oh, good LordI'* said Mrs. SUnfield. The tears 
stopped of themselves at this appeal; the buming 
moisture dried up, as it was natural that such volcanic 
dew shoiild dry, in a moment, leaving no trace — *'oh, 
Mr. Boger 1 you haven't the heart. I've spoke to keep 
peace atween you and yours; you ain*t agoing to make 
a to-do atween me and mine — " 

"To keep peace between me and — Is it possible 
that it is my father who has inspired you?*' said 
Boger. ''Good heavensl — and you are Stanfield's 
wifel Don't say anything more. It is my duty to let 
him know — " 

The frightened woman threw herseif almost as his 
feet in her terror. 

"Oh, Mr. Boger I don*t you be the ruin of me,*' she 
said; "I ain't a bad wife not now, and he's fond of 
me, is the master. Now, as his daughter's agoing, 
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don't 70a — oh! don't 7011, Ur. Boger, oome atween 
him and me!'* 

Boger took to Walking about the room in bis dis- 
ma7 and horror. He had observed, like others, tke 
Strange difference between Stanfield and bis wife, bat, 
like all 7oang people, he bad smiled witbin bimself at 
tbe elderl7 second marriage, and imagined tbat tbe 
blacksmith, weak like other men upon tbat point, bad 
been fascinated b7 tbe full-blown cbarms of tbe comel7 
vagrant Bat now be opened bis eyes witb constema- 
tion apon tbe trae State of affairs — or, at least, apon 
Bometbing wbicb resembled tbe trutb. Wbat was be 
to do? A woman, depraved and disbonoored, and not 
even repentant, bad suddenty revealed berself to bim 
in tbe bosom of the housebold from which be was aboat 
to take bis wife; and it was bis friend — a man whom 
he oould not belp respecting and holding in tbe highest 
bonoor — wbo bad given tbe shelter of bis honest 
name to this rained creature, wbo was read7 at a word 
to betra7 himi Never before had Boger revolyed so 
difßcalt a qaestion. Wbat was be to do? Hb dat7 
to Stanfield, and bis nataral abborrence of treacherjr 
and imparit7, especiall7 wben in familiär contact with 
bis innocent and spotless Agnes, disposed bim to make 
instant ase of bis discoYer7. Bat there might be still 
more hamiliating revelations bebind for an7tbing he 
coald teil, and to make such a disdosore, and provoke 
all kinds of village discassion and domestic disgraoe 
on tbe yer7 ere of bis marriage, was too mach for the 
7oang man*s coarage, even bad be not bad before him 
the look of almost animal agon7 and appeal witb which 
the colprit was watching bis looks. Wben she saw 
/• 10 
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a gleam of liope, she betook herseif to passionate en- 

treaties. 

^^Oh! Mr. Soger, TU never saj another word. It 
was for your good — indeed it was for your good. 
Oh, Mr. Eogerl Tm mending my ways, I am. I ain*t 
a bad wife to the master. You wooldn't be ihe one 
to throw a poor Creatore back upon the world as has 
sinned and suffered, and don't want to go wrong no 
more? Oh, Mr. Boger! it ain't for you to be hard 
upon me. If it hadn^t a-been for one as is " 

*^For God's sake don't say any more," cried Roger; 
^^I don't want to hear any more; keep your horrible 
gecrets. Bat look here, Mrs. Stanfield — if I ever find 
you in communication with any member of my family 
— • if ever I see in you the least disposition to betray 
your good husband, either in one way or another; and 
if you don't at once separate yourself from — from bis 
daughter," said the young man, with a sense of in- 
dignation and disgust which were almost beyond bear- 
ingf '^I will immediately let Stanfield know what has 
passed to-day. You understand what I mean. Oh no, 
I don't ask you to swear; an oath isn't much, when 
one's used to lying; but I will keep my conditions, and 
you know the consequence if you breds yours." 

It was thus that this stränge interview terminated. 
Agnes had found some unusual business out of doors 
that moming, and could not understand how it was 
that her lover was so silent, so constrained and füll of 
thought, all the day after. She thought shehad ofiended 
him by her absence, and, taking bis offence as so much 
the more a token of bis love, exerted herseif in all 
foniler^ maidenly ways to gain bis forgiveness. It was 
^ter he had left her that evening that it came 
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acrosB her mind like a cold shadow that perhaps he had 
heard from las fnends, and that their disapprobation 
was the cause of his unusoal gravitj. Poor childl she 
did not know anj better. She could imagine the hor- 
lor, the misery of giving cause of offence to those she 
loved; but alreadj she had penetrated Roger sufficientlj 
to know that his love to his father and sister was of a 
very lukewarm description; and the pangs that )i man 
might feel, eyen when in love, when making a mes- 
aKanee^ did not occur to Agnes. It was she that had 
neglected and rezed him for a whole sunny moming, 
that was all. 

Heantime, Soger made his way back to the Hall 
with what composure he couLd, chewing a cud of fancj, 
which was a great deal more bitter than sweet True, 
he was more in love than ever; his ejes were touched 
with the hearenly glamour; he saw more dearly than 
ever before the tender graces, the natural endowments 
sweet and refined, more exquisite than he had before 
perceived in any woman, which belonged to his future 
bride; but along with that delightful revelation there 
came, unfortunatelj, others much less sweet Stan- 
fidd, though wise and good abore most men, and ftdl 
of natural delicacy, was still naturally wanting in rari- 
ous particulars of conventional necessity, which only 
ihe dosest contact made apparent; and Eoger, notwith- 
standing his lore-blindness, could recognise the truih 
of Beatrice*s letter. Had he not himself by times seen 
a young woman from the country, jauche and silenti 
sitting confused in the midst of a gay party, Struck 
domb by the accustomed babble of the world? and 
Boger was not more resigned ihan other young men to 
ihink of himself as regarded with compassion, the hus- 

10» 
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band of a speecUess bean^, who knew nobody and 
whom nobody knew. Then he had yerj serioiiB thongbtg 
of the futore, with which sentiment had nothing to do. 
He had of his own nothing 6xcept a litüe monej in 
die fdnds, which he could not seil out, and which 
brought him in somediing like ninety ponnds a year; 
and his allowance, which was never too regnlar, and 
which Sir Hoger could withdraw when he pleased — 
a poor enough prospect to many upon for a young 
man who had not been trained to do anything, and 
who had not an idea what kind of work he was fit for, 
even had he had the indination to work. Last of all, 
this sudden gulf opening under his feet came as ihe 
climax of all his doubts and horrors. The blacksmith, 
though he was a blacksmith, might have been a prince 
as far as nature was concemed; but the blacksmiUi's 
wife! Such were the meditations that attended Roger, 
as he left Agnes pondering on her imaginary innocent 
fault, and betook himself to the painful gloom and 
solitude of the shabby Hall, where there was nothing 
to distract his thoughts. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Father and the LoTer. 

When Sir Roger Trevelyan heard of the failure of 
his expedient, his wrath was great; but when he ascer- 
tained (which was not unül after a second visit of Bovis 
to Windholm) what was the present position of the 
woman over whom he held such influence, hope re- 
tumed to the mind of the virtuous father. '^By Jove, 
she shanH get off like that; she shall keep at it, d 
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her, or we*ll ezpose her," the baronet said; but within 
himself he chndded, pleased to know of the disgrace 
in which, widiont knowing it, William Stanfield was 
inyolyed. "Good enongh fbr him, the d — d prig," Sir 
Boger said; '^she^ll msJce Hoger hear reason, if she 
keeps at it; there^s nobody like a denced woman for 
that;*' bat at the same time Sir Boger was moved to 
take other means. He wrote to his son, threataiiiiig 
him with every possible and impossible penal^; and 
he wrote to Stanfield as foUows: — 

"Sir Boger Trevelyan informs the blacksmith Stan- 
field that he has received his impertinent letter. As 
he has no donbt it was written when Stanfield was 
mad or drunk, he will not take any notice of such a 
piece of impudence, if it is not repeated. Mr. Trevelyan 
has nothing of his own, and Sir Boger would withdraw 
every penny of what he allows him if he was to min 
and disgrace himself in such a manner, which will show 
Stanfield that such a piece of villany is not worth hb 
while. 

**Hortle7 Hoaiei Mareh SOtb.** 

This episüe was pnt into Stanfield*s hands after he 
had gone in to tea, and had seated himself in his 
great chair with the pleasant fatigue of a man who has 
done his day*s work, and come home to rest at his 
own tranquil table. For the moment, as it happened, 
there was no one with him bat Agnes, who was ar- 
ranging the table for tea, a deft and noiseless hand- 
maid. It was the hoor the blacksmith loved most The 
loyer was gone and all immediate trace of him, and 
for the moment he conld forget ihat his child was no 
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longer all bis own; and eyen the uncongenial wife was 
absent, and for anything that appeared, tbis troubloos 
year of existence migbt never bave been, and tbe two 
wbo were once all in all to eacb oUier migbt bave re- 
turned to tbeir former safe solitude and peace. It was 
Ulis sweet moment wbicb was spoiled and rendered 
bitter hj Sir Roger^s letter. Stanfield was too bonest 
and tme to be able to conceal that it moved bim. He 
nttered a groan wben be read it, balf of Buppressed 
fAg^i 7^^ more tban balf of a pitiful borror for tbe 
mind tbat produced it, and for tbe possibilitj of sucb a 
man baving power to interfere in lüs concems. 

*^ Wbat is the matter, fatber?'' said Agnes; and sbe 
went np to bim to lean over bis Shoulder, and read bis 
letter, as her custom bad been. 

Tbis time be put her back with a gentle but de- 
cided band; and, crusbing it up in bis fingen, tossed 
it into the fire. Then Agnes divined wbat it was. 

'^Is it a letter from Sir Boger?*' sbe asked, all tbe 
little colour wbicb was there leaving her cheeks. 

^^Ay, little one, it's from Sir Boger," be said, with 
anotber groan, **and, but for your bappiness, Td say it 
was a black day that ev^r Sir Boger had word tö say 
to me or mine.'* 

^^Don't say so, father," said Agnes, with the voice 
of pleading that went to her father's beart 

'^No, 111 not say so,*' said Stanfield; and he sat 
watching the asbes of the consnmed letter, blown about 
on tbe hearth, without speaking, without making any 
response to tbe wistful inquiring silence with wbicb 
Agnes kept her place behind bis chair. '*I'll not say 
so," be went on half to bimself. "A man can keep 

".e if be can do nought eise. It's but nature, little 
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one, bat it*8 hard on fathers and moth< g "^ 

no moUier to pine for you, and maybe in ^ ^ 

BBj women have more feeling ihan ni 
it*8 harder work to keep it down. Gq 
tea, and we*ll speak of it no more." 

**Bat, father," said Agnes, who i| * 
keep behind the chair out of sight, *^y 
do nothing, think of nothing, withont yonr consent" 

The blacksmith*s brown eyes grew Inminons with 
the smile of tender and tolerant philosophy ihat was 
habitaal to them. *^If I was one that conld refnse 
jonr heart*8 wish, litde one," said Stanfield, *4t might 
be just to speak like ihat; but yon're not to leam now 
that Short of ill-doing there's nothing on earth woold 
be a sacrifice to me for joor happiness. And, child, 
hifl father's a man, as far as man can jndge, withont 
heart or honour. It matters little to me what sach a 
man can say." 

**And he objects?" said Agnes, almost ander her 
breaih, Not a thonght that the qaestion was a selfish 
one occarred to the girl — partly becaase, in the an- 
consdoas self-regard of yoath, her own immediate 
afiSairs seemed snfficiently important to her to edipse 
everything in the world; and partly becaase the pos- 
sibility of Sir Boger or anj man insnlting her father 
never entered her mind as possible; bat the father, al- 
readj possessed as mach as bis just natare woald per- 
mit him to be, with a nataral inyolontary sense of 
abandonment, heard the qaestion with an ineffable pang 
of woanded love and pride. 

"A7, he objects," said Stanfield; ^'that was to be 
looked for; bat it matters litüe to me what sach * man 
can say. Qo yon and make the tea." 
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.. And when Agnes went away, slighüy woonded in 
%r tum, and eager to hear all the details which were 
^thns sommarily abridged for her, Stanfield stooped 
over the fire, leaning bis bead'on both bis bands, and 
pondering, as be recovered from its sting, tbe import of 
tbe letter be bad destroyed. , He was not a perfect 
man, Ulis YÜlage sage. His pride, wbicb was a funda- 
mental part of bis dbaracter, was stnng to tbe beart by 
Sir Hoger*s insolent note; and as be saw tbe consnmed 
paper melt into inarticolate asbes, so tbe intimation it 
contained died, so far as be was concemed. In tbe 
face of sncb a waming be would bave permitted bis 
cbild to marry a beggar, prondly proving ibereby bis 
utter disinterestedness; bnt nobody sbonld know from 
bim, not even Sir Eoger bimself , bis knowledge of the 
bridegroom's utter dependence and belplessness. And 
then other thougbts came into the blacksmith^s mind. 
Had be been as Boger, young, and with such a bride 
as Agnes to inspire bim, what could be not bave done 
for her sake? how would be bave rejoiced in toUing 
for her, and found the meanest labour beautiM? Per- 
baps Roger, too, was capable of such inspiration. Tbe 
good man, who judged no one, who believed no evil, 
raised bimself up at tbe tbougbt At least be could 
wait and see; and in the meantime be said not a word 
of the news be had just received , and took no notice 
of it, even to bimself. All tbe effect it bad was to 
make bim more decided in the matter of tbe marriage. 
It was "tbe beart*s wish," wisely or unwisely, of bis 
only cbild, and in such a matter William Stanfield could 
afford to prove to the world, and above all to SirHoger 
Trevelyan, that be was capable of securingbis daugbter*s 
<*.omfort without assistance from any one in tbe world. 
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Thns the effect wliich this last argoment might 
possiblj produce npon the young lover was more than 
neutralized bj the effect it produced npon the father of 
Agnes, whose pride was now enlisted as well as his 
affections. Not a word was said on the subject through 
the long evening, which, once the happiest part of ^e 
twen^-fonr honrs to Stanfield, begaii to oppress him 
now with a dreamy tedium reflected from the eyes of 
the '^litüe one." He sighed when she bade him gbod- 
night, and when his wife, also wom out, retired earlier 
than nsnal, the blacksmith sat lonely by his silent fire, 
and saw the ashes grow white on the hearth. So he 
had sat many an evening, revolving his concerns, while 
the fire died out at his feet, without any veiy intense 
sense of the loneliness of his widowhood, and with one 
soft delicions star on his horizon, to which his mind 
eonld refer when he was tired or disappointed, his 
beaudfnl and tender woman-child. This grand primary 
element of happiness had failed to the blacksmith now; 
he had no longer the thought to fall back upon of that 
sweet and sacred thing which was his, and of which no 
man conld deprive him. Man had deprived him of his 
child*s heart, and he himself had taken to himself a 
companion in whom there was no companionship — a 
mate in whom tliere was no repose to his heart That 
last ihonght, however, remained utterly nnexpressed 
eyen in the blacksmith*s musings. He was too true and 
faithful to say even in his secret thoughts any dis- 
paragement of the woman to whom he had swom 
£uth. When the thought occorred to him he lighted 
his candle, and retired from his place of meditation. 
*'Poor sonl, it*s not her fault if she don*t understand," 
he said to himself; but sighed again as he fastened the 
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doors, and finallj dosed upon the world the still honse, 
in which once there was nothing bnt peace. 

Sir Roger Trevelyan had made the same commoni- 
cation to bis son wUch he had made to Stanfield, al- 
thoügh accompanied in the ktter case by offers and 
suggestions wUch made the young man hidf mad with 
rage. He, too, bumed bis father*8 letter with an in- 
dignation a thousand times more feryent than that feit 
by the bkcksmith; bat though he had bumed the letter, 
he had not got rid of its meaning. He sat in the great, 
gloomy, faded libraiy in the Hall, he and bis fire and > 
bis lamp making one spot of partial brightness in ibe 
desert, and cast away bis book to the other side of the 
room, and tossed bis newspaper half into the fire as he 
abandoned himself to bis thoughts. Ninety ponnds a 
year, or thereabonts, was what Roger had of bis own; 
and that idea which came so easy to the blacksmith 
did not come readily to the young squire. He did not 
know how to work, or what to work at, though the 
Trevelyans were poor enough to have made some at- 
tempt to ** better themselves," like the housemaids; but 
it had not occurred to Sir Roger to suggest this idea 
to bis son, and the young man^s natural tastes had not 
as yet led bim to äie turf , or to any other indnstrial 
pursuit which hb father might have recognised as a 
possible profession. Poor Roger could do nothing, not 
even play whist, except in a very secondary and in- 
effective manner, and it may be easily supposed that a 
man thus unqualified could see little hope of helping 
himself. He sat thinking it over in anything but a 
comfortable State of mind tili the fire had died out at 
bis feet as well as Stanfield's, leaving the cbill and 
dreariness of the great, shabby, uninhabited house to ^ 

w 
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thrill his nerves and irritate bis temper. And then, in 
Bpite of himself, the letter of Beatrice, and even thongh 
he shuddered at her name, the remonstrances of Hrs. 
Stanfield, retomed to his mind. He went to bed in 
snch a state of miaery, mind and body, as Stanfield had 
neyer known in his life, chilled and discooraged to the 
hearty feeling himself a martyr and a sacrifice, and not 
knowing where to tum in the blinding web of cirevm- 
stances which enveloped bim. He loved Agnes, it was 
tme — not a thought of being nnfaithful to Agnes was 
|in his heart — bnt what was he to do? Maxry her, and 
starve in a cottage somewhere, and neveic lift np his 
head again in society? That was evidently what his 
sister expected for bim, and he knew his father too 
well to Uiink of any relenting on his part It was a 
Strange state of mind for an accepted and triumphant 
loyer; bat poor Boger was no hero, and the combined 
inflnences of a withdrawn allowance and an expulsion 
from the paradise of socie^, were more than he had 
strength to bear. 

He stambled npstairs half-bewildered with the mal- 
titade of his thooghts, and almost ready to curse the 
day when he had hesitated and lingered, instead of 
leaving Windholm for ever, as his better genias had 
connselled bim. And at the same time, he coald not 
make np his mind to give np this village girl, who had 
made lum so happy and so miserable. If the black- 
smith had proposed to separate Agnes from him, the 
yonng man would have recovered in a moment all his 
eagemess and determination; bat, at the same time, 
having won her, withoat any more donbt on that snb- 
ject, it feit hard to give np everything eise that made 
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lifo agreeable in exchange. He said to himself that 
other men did not require to bn^ the object of their 
affections at so cosüy a pricef-^and threw himself on bis 
bed as moodj and discontented a man as was in all 
the parisb of Windholm. It was, perhaps, about the 
same moment that Agnes woke dreaming of him, and 
lay all covered over and hidden in the sweet darkness, 
not caring to sleep again, because the waking dreams 
were sweeter than those of sleep — for the Sir Roger 
who objected was as nothing to her in presence of her 
own father, who had consented. If she could have 
divined the State of her loyer's thonghts, what sndden 
horror wonld have chilled her maiden dreams! Bnt, 
perhaps, it was becanse she had so much to brave in 
Ufe, when it shonld come, that the preface was spared 
to her; and still it was the woman who had the best of 
it in this fair vestibnle and ante-chamber of ezistence. 
She conld sit and wait, peaceful and nnexigent, tili 
life came, brightening all the doorwaj with marriage 
wreaths and blessings. So while all the others threw 
themselves down npon their beds agitated and restless, 
distorbed bj thonghts of what was, Agnes lay awake, 
and planned what was to be. It seemed to her as if 
she wonld like it better if Hoger were, for a time, dis- 
inherited, and the two were to be aU in all to each 
other. She planned how she sKould manage for him, 
so that he would never discover he was poor; and how, 
daj by day, they wonld grow together, thinking ibe 
same Üionghts, dreaming tibe same dreams. Snch was 
the difference between &em at this early period of their 
history. She was too young, too ignorant, too absolnte 
in the nnity of her yonth for complications, and so for 
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onoe in her life took her joy widi both handB tau and 
cordial, accepting no doubtfiil omens, no prehide of 
eyil augniy to ihe epic of her life. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

Th« BiMkiBitth aad th« Otnllemaa. 

The nezt moniing, after a troubled night, Boger 
Treyeljan, taking coonsel with hinuself, and having at 
ihe bottom — all incapacities and failnre of intellect or 
training allowed for — a genuine hones^, conclnded 
upon laying before Stanfield himself ihe decbion of Sir 
Boger, and bis own penniless circamstances. He went 
his usual way to the village without his ordinarj elasti- 
ci^, pondering heavilj enough the position in which 
he stood. Ninetj pounds a jear! Boger had heard of 
old palaces in Italy, of places in Wales and the High- 
lands, where people could go and economize; bnt eco- 
nomj practised at so low a rate conld be noihing better 
than stanration, and it was dif&colt to believe mere 
ezistence possible on such terms. To be snre, he had 
heard of corates wUh no more, bnt then was not a 
manied corate the emblem of stanration all the world 
over? There was, however, a litüe compensation in the 
thonght of carrying off bis bride ntterly awaj from 
everybodj belonging to her — perhaps to find some 
faded firescoed rooms in a Neapolitan palace, where 
thej conld teach each other Italian, and where it wonld 
be less easjr to diseover her low degree and ignorance 
of Society; where the two conld exist on maccaroni and 
oranges, and where the want of servants and oomforta 
conld be attribnted not to poverty bnt to the costoms 
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of the eoimtry. Such an idea might be possible, miglit 
eyen be^practicable in a way; but tben there were con- 
tingencies to be considered, which migbt complicate 
matters horribly. When be reacbed the forge be made 
bis salutations to Agnes at tbe window witb as dear a 
brow as possible, and tben dived nnder tbe arcbway to 
find ber fatber. Stanfield was at work as ustial among 
bis men, but Boger bad never known bim otberwise, 
and np to tbe moment of bis engagement witb Ag^es 
bad much admired the skilfol steadj craftsman, primi- 
tive worker in iron, wbose wisdom and tbougbtftilness 
somebow corresponded so entirelj witb bis large firame 
and deliberate movements. Bat now-a-days everything 
was cbanged. Boger*s admiration for tbe man bad be- 
gon to merge into a vebement objection to see tbe 
fatber of bis Agnes thns occnpied; and tbe fitness of 
all things and evident adaptation of tbe man to tbe 
place fretted tbe more the petolant young spirit, unac- 
cnstomed to toleration. He feit affronted tbat Stanfield 
did not immediately lay aside bis tools to attend to 
bim, and yet wben the tools were laid aside and the 
master came fortb into the yard to listen to bis story, 
young Roger feit still more affironted to see the compo- 
sore witb which the blacksmitb bad given up bis work, 
putting on bis coat and giving bis Orders with an ap- 
parent sense of the importance of the interview for 
which the young man saw no reason; for was not the 
cause of the interview at present buried in bis own 
breast? 

**I want to consult you, Stanfield," said the young 
man. **I have bad letters from bome. If you can 
spare a litde time, I want you to understand my posi- 
^*on and to advise me what to do." 
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^'Tes, I ean spare the time,*' said the blacksmith. 
^'I gave my orden, as you wonld hear, before I leff 

'^Wbj, you look as if you had known beforehand, 
and expected me,*' said Boger, more impatient than 
ever, 

'Terhaps I did/* said the blacksmith; ^^things can« 
not go on for ever in an uncertain way. It was to be 
expected you should have letters from home, and it 
was to be expected also ihat you would pay me the 
compliment of Consulting me." 

This statemmt, though perfectly natural and spoken 
with the utmost calmness and good temper, aggravated 
Boger, as, indeed, it is probable anytUng said under 
the drcumstances would have aggrayated him. He had 
to stop to recover his temper and bis breath. 

'^Your father objects as a matter of course," said 
Stanfield, taking advantage of this pause, **as he has 
a good right to object; and Miss Trevelyan remonstrates, 
I donH doubt, being a good sister. Now, Boger Tre- 
velyan, you and me are friends. You may have your 
faults like other men, but I believe you honest and 
true. If you*re any way moved in your mind by what 
you have heard, as would be very natural, say it out 
like a man. Hear me first to the end. 1*11 not blame 
you more than I can help, and TU be thankful to you 
firom the bottom of my heart; and as for A«r, she's not 
a weakling, that cannot bear a blow. Speak out like 
a man.** 

"What do you take me for, Stanfield?" said Boger, 
driven back upon his better seif and flaming with 
youthfnl Indignation. "Do you think me a dolt or a 
villun? What do you mean? After consenting to give 
me Agnes, you dare to question me like thisl What 
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haye I done to deaerre such an insnlt? I came u> con- 
sult you, and you " 

**I ask yonr pardon," said the blacksmith, holding 
out his band. It was not unstained by bis work, a fact 
wbicb Boger remarked even at tbis moment ''I ask 
yonr pardon/' he repeated; *4t was becaose I was prond 
of my treasure, and loth to see ber undervalued. A 
man bas pride in bis cbildren according to bis condition 
of life, Mr. Trevelyan. Sir Hoger grudges you to one 
below you in tbis world, and for me, I grudge my 
daugbter to make wbat man or woman conld call an 
interested marriage " 

Boger langbed rather bitterly. '^My fatber would 
not bave tbe least objection tbat eitber Beatrice or I 
sbould make wbat are called interested marriages; bnt 
I suppose yon did not mean to be satirical wben yon 
spoke of pride according to tbe condition of life. Look 
bere, Stanfield: wbat I came to teil you was tbis — 
tbat yonr daugbter, wben sbe marries me, will marry 
a beggar. I bave ninety pounds a year tbat my god- 
fatber left me, and I bave always Lad my allowance 
up to tbis moment; but now you understand wbat form 
Sir Boger's displeasure takes. He teils me if I eboose 
to marry it must be upon wbat I bave of my own; and 
tbat is ninety ponnds a year." 

*'Well?" Said Stanfield, lifting bis luminons eyes. 
Sometbing from witbin ligbted tbem up so tbat they 
sbone upon tbe young man like two great orbs of life, 
füll of sncb vigour and Inspiration tbat tbey dazzled 
bim. Tbe blacksmitb did not see tbat tbe matter ended 
tbere. So many saggestions beamed out from bim, 
finding unfortunately but an opaque surface in which 
ibere was little power of reflection, tbat Boger feit 
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hiiDBelf suddenly disooneerted and put to shame, he 
could not teil how. 

"Well," he repeated, still wiih impatience, ^4t is 
far from heang well; the &ct is, the difladvantages are 
all on my side. It ia, I repeat, a beggar to whom jon 
are going to give your daughter. I have no conceal 
ments irom 70a, Stanfield. This la the poeition in 
which my fadier leaves me, and I have not th^ least 
hope that he will change -hia mind. Indeed," said 
Boger y haatily, "I will not ask him. You know some- 
thing of Sir Boger, Stanfield. I have a repngnance to 
mention to him ibe very name of Agnes. He does not 
nnderstand it That*8 finished and at an end; and here 
am I, who have the presnmption to ask her to manry 
me npon ninety ponnds a year?" 

"I have k^own men that had the presnmption to 
mazry npon what was a deal less ihan that — and a 
deal more," said the blacksmith; "npon their willing 
hands and ready head, that took pride in working for 
their own. In onr condition that^s the common capital, 
Mr. Boger. If we are to wait for allowances and money 
in the fands, we might wait all our lives. It's nature 
that a man shonld work for his wife. I ask no more 
for Agnes; it was all her mother had, and she was 
content" 

^*Ahl yes," said Boger, bitterly; "you have the 
nse of your hands and the ose of your head, and it is 
easy to talk. But what is the good of us, with our 
training? If I were to set to work, I could not eam 
as mndi as your apprentice does. The use of good 
birih and what is called good education in England, is 
that a man is good for nothing. Stanfield, if you were 
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as joniig as I am, and had not a penny nor a prospect 
of one, 70a wonld still be richer dian me!** 

^'That's as may be," said (be blacksmith, to wbom 
tbis implied compliment bad, as was natnral, a little 
sweetened tbe disappointment of finding tbe young man 
tbus resign bimself to bis utter want of resource; ^^tbat's 
as may be. So far as I can see from tbe newspapers 
and otber tbings I bave met in my life, tbe men of 
yoor class and training can go throngb more labonr 
tban men of mine. Not at tbe anvil, I allow,** said 
Stanfield, witb bis gradaal deliberate smile, wbicb 
ligbted up all bis face by degrees; *^tbat*8 not to be 
wisbed« Bat it*s barder work to laboar witb tbe brains 
tban witb tbe bands." 

'*Yes," said tbe impatient yoang man, wbo was 
not at present disposed to take kindly to any saggestion, 
"wben a man bas brains to work witb. Look bere, 
Stanfield; yon know most tbings a great deal better 
tban I do, bat some tbings I bave bad experience of. 
I bave seen loads of men leave tbe nniversity witb 
bonoars and all sorts of bopes, and tben come to a 
dead stop; tbey bad not a penny, no more tban one of 
yonr yoang blacksmitbs. Tbey did not want to go 
into tbe Cbnrcb and starve; perbaps tbey badn't energy 
enoagb to make slaves of tbemselves at tbe bar. Wbat 
on eartb were tbey to do? Tbey conldn^t ^0 into trade, 
and tbat sort of tbing, yoa know; and as for literatare 
and writing for tbe papers, tbat's overstocked already. 
Tbey migbt bang aboat at bome, or tbey migbt go oat 
to Aastralia; bat even tbere yonr blacksmitb woald do 
more good if be bad a bead on bis sboolders. As for 
yoa, yoaVe got tbe ose of yoar bands; for as, we can*t 
even starve witb a good grace. We're tbe panpers of 
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ihe World," cried Boger, with energj quite unneeessary. 
It relieved his mind, however, to deliver himself thus 
explidtlj. Ifeanwldle, ihe blacksmith regarded him 
with that smile of tolerant incredolitj which became a 
man of steadj mind and mnch ezperience in presence 
of the rhapsodies of yonth. 

*^Yoa woold have me believe, then, that an educa- 
tion 18 the worst thing a young man can hav»,*' he 
siud; ^*I cannot give into äiat at this precise moment 
Fve heard say that real training, no matter what kind 
it was, was good for everything; and, to teil the tniih, 
that*8 my opinion. If a young man learns to give np 
his pleasnre and keep steady, even if it were bat at 
Greek and Latin,*' Stanfield added, with a sense of 
apology for these not immediately usefal branches of 
education, *4t*8 always so much the easier for him to 
work at other things. That*8 my opinion, Mr. Tre- 
velyan. Bat I grant that a young man trained ap to 
great expectations is ander a disadvantage," said the 
blacksmith, serioasly; and then he stopped short, with 
the air of a man who has come to a grave and some- 
what nnexpected difficalty, and does not see his way 
throogh. 

Roger, whose senses were exasperated into anusual 
acateness, feit, he could not have ezplained how, that 
the father of Agnes was disappointed — not in the least 
by his poverty, bat by himself; bat by this Urne he 
had pretty nearly exhaasted his ill-humoar and ex- 
citement, and walked on by the blacksmith's side with 
a sense of depression, calmed down and a little over» 
awed, as he seldom coald help himself from being, by 
the moderation and good sense of his companion. The 
first part of the conversation took place in the yard, 
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wliere thejr were, liowever, too much interrupted by 
people Coming and going to remain; and Boger Iiad 
foUowed passively ^e steps of Stanfield across tlio 
Green and down a quiet, leaf^r country road, leading 
to some of the Bubstantial houses of the village, where 
at present there were few passengers. The conjunc- 
tion of the young squire and the blacksmith had 
ceased to be remarked at Windholm, for now even the 
iirst outbreak of indignation and amazement wiih 
which the news of Agnes Stanfield*s great match had 
been received had blown over a litüe. The two walked 
along side by aide, Stanfield lost in thought, and bis 
young companion feeling very mach as a dependent 
youth might feel who was waiting for bis patron^s de- 
cision upon the future tenor of bis lifo. 

" Mr. Trevolyan," said the blacksmith, at last, "you 
and me must understand each other. You are in- 
dignant when I ask you if your mind has been affected 
by what you have heard from home, and I like you 
all the better for your indignation; but then you give 
me to understand," Stanfield proceeded, still with the 
utmost gravity and kindness, bat with a momentary in- 
flection in bis voice which bis susceptible hearer took 
for contempt, '^hat a man with ninety pounds a year 
is a beggar, and that a man with your training is good 
for nothing, and not to be expected to work for bis 
family; there may be truth in all youVe said — but 
what is to be drawn from it? That is the thing most 
important both to you and me." 

"I was Coming to that," said Boger, with rising Ir- 
ritation. "You know my circumstances as well as I 
do. My wife will be Lady Trevelyan one day; and 
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ihe propertjr, thongh it is mortgaged, is eonnderaUe, 
We sliiJl do very well when ^*' 

'^Yoar father dies?*' seid Stanfield, with a certain 
reproof in hui voice. 

""Yes," Said Boger, hastily; ''if my fadier was 
xeaaonable and showed anj consideration, I shonld not 
speak so. Bat, neverthdess, that is ihe case; and in 
the meantime I can raise a litde monej, and w% can 
go abroad. There is very eheap living to be had in 
Italj, and Agnes oonld have masters — I mean could 
accnstom herseif — I mean wonld enjoy seeing Switzer^ 
land and Italy, and all sorts of plaoes. That is ihe 
best plan I can form: it isn*t anj way highflown, as if 
I pretended not to care for money, or pretended to be 
able to make money, or to — to introduce her into 
sodety immediately. That is not possible wiih so 
small means. I mean to be honest wiöi you, Stanfield, 
and show you exacüy how things stand; and ihat is 
the best plan that occurs to me." 

Stanfield listened to the whole wiihont any fnriher 
remark. He did not speak even when Boger, finding 
the pause embarrassing, went into fnrther details. It 
was a bitter dranght which he had to swallow jnst at 
that moment In ihe first phice, to have his child 
separated from him at once and definitively — that he 
had more or less calcnlated upon; then Agnes could 
have masters, Agnes could accustom herseif to her new 
condition — could, in short, be made presentable when 
her young husband came into his fortune*, she, who 
was to Stanfield in her present simplidty as a princess 
among ordinary women. The blacksmith swallowed 
this bitter morsd in silence, schooling himself, in the 
tolerance of his nature, to see for the moment with the 
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eyes, not of an adoring falber, but witb tbose of a 
busband mucb bigber in social condition, wbo natorally 
desired tbat bis wife sbould be, not onlyby natore bat 
by edttcation, fit for her future rank. He did not trust 
bimself to speak until in bis great reasonableness be 
bad attained entire composure, and could even agree 
to tbe expediency of additional instruction for bis 
peerless cbild; and tben, being but an erring man like 
otber people, Stanfield^s weakness of pride came into 
füll Operation, and even for tbe moment relieved bis 
mind from tbat sense of utter disappointment witb wbicb 
be bad listened to Roger^s plan at first 

^^Under conditions I migbt agree to it," be said; 
"wbicb are, first, tbat you are not to raise money in 
any way you migbt be asbamed of afterwards. I will 
give Agnes five bundred pounds on ber wedding-day; 
it^s not a fortune, but it*s a good bit of money to spend 
on an excursion. Take ber abroad, since youVe set 
your beart upon it, and sbow ber all tbe places tbat 
are in books. I want no cloud upon my cbild*s bap- 
piness; but after, you'll give me your word to bring 
ber back. I do not say TU settle so mucb on ber, or 
TW give ber so mucb, but come back wben you bave 
bad your boliday, and teil me your plans, and TU do 
my best to make tbem possible. I bave only ber in 
tbe World, and I bave something laid up for ber. If 
you consent to tbis, I consent to tbe man*iage. I con- 
sent to a year^s boliday, Mr. Trevelyan; and tben 
youll come back to England, and once more we'U talk 
over your plans, you and me. Life teacbes a young 
man many lessons," said tbe blacksmitb; "and Agnes 
and you will be more able tben to form your notions 
alike, and know wbat your duties are togetber. Tbere 
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18 my hand on the bargam; if yon are pleased, so 
am L" 

And Roger could do nothing but give bis band 
and bis consent To be sure, it would bave been more 
satisfactory to know precisely wbat tbe blacksmiib in- 
tended to give bis dangbter; and tbere was sometbing 
in being tbns sent off witb bis bride and five bnndred 
poonds in bis pocket for a year's bolidaj wbigb was 
galling to tbe yonng man*8 pride. Still it was so mucb 
time gained, apart from any contact witb tbe vnlgar 
Borroundings, wbicb were so unfit for Roger l^e- 
yeljan's wife; and no one could teil wbat migbt bap- 
pen in'a year; and be bimself was at bis wit^s end, 
and saw no otber means of escape. It was all setded, 
wben tbe young lover rosbed upstairs ibree steps at a 
time to find A^es, in all tbe triumpb and deligbt of 
an expectant bridegroom; for, at all events, tbere were 
no complications in bis love, ibougb tbere were many 
in tbe arrangements of bis opening lifo. Now, ibese 
serious questions could be postponed a litde — only 
love, bappiness, and satisfaction were to be in tbis 
boliday year. 
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Mn. Freko'i AdTlct. 

It was witb less satisfaction, bowever, tbat Roger 
replied to bis sister's letter, wbicb be bad not destroyed, 
like Sir Boger's. He kept it witbout exacdy knowing 
wby; perbaps to prove ber error to ber, wben bis 
A^es bad made a triumpbant entry into society; per- 
baps — bat be did not question bimself too dosely; 
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and Beatrice^s six sheets of note-paper liad onlj this 
brusque and decisive reply: — 

"K yon had known Agn& I could never bave for- 
giyen your letter — but you don't know her; and that 
is all the answer I make. Your argaments wonld be 
eqnally applicable to an angel out of beayen, if matters 
could be cbanged, and tbe sons of man could marry 
tbe daugbters of 6od. I think my Agnes is the 
princess who has slept a hundred years. All that is 
best in the world, even what you call society, belongs 
to her by nature. She will be my wife in about three 
weeks, I hope, and then we are going to Italy for a 
year^s happiness before we enter upon more serious 
life; and, to show you a little the kind of people upon 
whom you decide so easily, this indulgence is the 
special desire of her good father. If you choose, you 
may inform Sir Eoger that I bumt bis letter, which is 
the only response I could make consistent with any 
shadow of respect on my side to the name of father. 
You will learn to understand better some day. In the 
meantime, I am very sorry for you in the companion- 
ship you have been forced into for so many years; 
and if I and my wife can be of 'use to you in the 
future, I have no doubt that she, as well as I, will be 
pleased. 

"Always your brother, 

"EoaBB Täbvklyan." 

This letter was written in the presence of Agnes, 
which may account for its elevation of tone. She, for 
her part, looked very wistfuUy at the epistle, thinking 
it might possibly have been shown to her before it was 
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finallj closed np, and wondering mach what her lover 
Said to his sister about herselfl It chilled Agnes a 
litde to see that, notwithstanding her inquiring look, 
the envelope was fastened up without anj reference 
to her. It was nearlj the first jar of complicated 
sentiment she had feit Was it that there was never 
to be anj communication between her and Boger's 
nearest relatives? Was it that Miss Trevelyan» had 
written of her in a waj which Roger did not wish to 
meet her eyes? She began to think, and the beatifie 
mist of happiness began to liflt a litüe from the sur- 
rounding landscape. Boger, it is true, did not talk 
mnch of this nnknown sister; bnt Agnes, with a 
womanlj longing after the other woman who was 
nearest bj blood and natore to her lover, had given 
many a wistful thought to Miss Treveljan, and asked 
more qnestions about her than Boger was able to 
answer. Perhaps Beatrice "objected," like Sir Boger; 
perhaps she, though a woman, did not believe in love 
anj more than he did; perhaps the sister had selected 
some impossible beanty, remote and magnificent, for 
her brother; and at this idea the heart of Agnes failed 
her a little. All at once it occurred to her, that in the 
bright World to which he was about to take her, there 
might be some one fairer, much more perfect than she, 
who, but for her, would have been Boger*s wife, to 
the satisfaction of all bis fnonds. This thought bore 
more and more heavily upon her the longer she kept 
it in her mind, and from thence there sprang a new 
tendemess deeper and more delicate even than that 
first love of youth which she had given to him almost 
without knowing it He was about to sacrifice himself 
for her. The pride which could not accept a sacrifice 
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— the idea of self-assertion did not occur to Agnes. 
She had too litüe self-regard to make possible those 
Htinging suggestions of amour propre which are nataral 
to minds of a lower order. She thought humblj of 
herseif, poor child, highly of him — all the more 
I^^S^ly» &s jt began to dawn upon her, that for pure 
love her lover was capable of forfeiting distinctions and 
comforts kuown to her only in the vague splendonrs 
of Imagination. The tears came to her eyes, bat thej 
wero swoet tears. That he loved her enough to sacrifice 
the prejudices of his rank for her, was onlj one part 
of that bewildering yet snbdning happiness; the great 
thing was that her Roger was one of the men who, 
for love and truth, are capable of sacrificing all 
thing^. Such was the visionary conclusion to which 
the visionary girl came in her innocence. 

As for Agnes herseif, she counted as nezt to 
nothing in the transaction; for she was possessed by 
that profoundest humility of disposition which does not 
recognise itself as humbleness, which Springs from a 
temper of unbounded generosity, capable of giving all 
in its own person , and setting the goodness of others 
entirely to their credit, as pure bounty, which she had 
never deserved, yet had a heart to receive largely and 
gratefuUy, to the honour of the giver. Such was the 
manner in which she received for the first time, as an 
actual conception of her own, this sense of difference 
between Roger and herseif, and sacrifice on his part. 
When she went out in the aftemoon about some 
ordinary business, her very Steps seemed to shape 
themselves unconsciously to some great strain of music 
with which the whole world was thrilling; for naturally all 
''he World had grown harmonious to her, for Regeres sake. 
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This was her state of mind when it happened to 
her to enconnter Mtb. Freke, the wife of the Vicar, 
who had alwajB taken an interest in AgnoB. This 
good woman had no children of her own, and con- 
sequentlj had ceased to be quite au eauratU with the 
ideas of youth; and, at the same time, she had the 
proper prejudices of a genüewoman, and had been 
snfficiently shocked bj the extraordinary manpage 
which Boger Trevelyan was about to make, to be 
driven into a somewhat severe judgment of Agnes, 
notwithstanding her old interest in the blacksmith's 
pretty daughter. ''Little artful thing!" Mrs. Freke 
Said, notwithstanding her perfect consciousness that 
Agnes was, of all die girls in the yillage, the one 
least skilled in feminine wiles and artifices. When 
she saw the unconscions victim approaching her, the 
Vicar*s wife pounced across the road much as a fnrions 
cat might pounce upon the welcome but nnezpected 
mouseHng, which soddenly distnrbed her meditations. 
^*Just the very person I wanted to see,** said Mrs. 
Freke. "How do you do, Agnes? I am going to 
see poor Mrs. Holden*s baby, and, if you will walk 
with me part of the way, I shall like it so mach. I 
want to talk to you, you know. I almost wonder you 
did not think of Coming up to the Vicarage when all 
this happened, to ask my advice. I am always glad 
when young people in the parish treat me as a friend*, 
and you know I have always taken such a great 
interest in yaiL** 

"Thank you,'* said Agnes. She was raiher yexed 
to be disturbed in her own thoughts, and to haye the 
music of the spheres suddenly broken up and put out 
of tune by this individual voice; but she tumed duti- 
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folly all ihe same, and went sofUj in the opposite 
direction by her new companion's aide. 

"And jon have no mother, poor thing!** Hrs. 
Freke continued. "I am always so sorrj for a girl 
who has no mother. A man may be everything tbat 
is good and kind, but he never understands like a 
woman. If your mother had been living, Agnes, or 
even if yon had come np to the Vicarage, as you 
might have done, to ask my advice, I don*t think that 
things would evcr have gone so far." 

Agnes lifted her eyes with a look of inquiry to 
the face of her adviser, starded a little, and wondering 
what she could mean. It was not die first time that 
Mrs. Freke had found out that the blacksmith^s danghter 
had beautifal eyes; for the beanty of Agnes, which was 
beauty ntterly uneonscions and nnthoaghtfnl of itself, 
was of a kind which is always admired by women ; bnt 
for the first time the Vicar's wife was in her tnm a 
little Startled by the disturbed look, by a momentary 
perception that, perhaps afler all, those clear sweet 
eyes had a faculty of seeing, deeper and farther ihan 
her own. But she was old enongh to be Agnes^s 
mother, and recovered herseif at once. 

"Yes, my dear," she continued, with the slightest 
possible severity of tone, "I feel sure, if you had had 
a woman to advise you, that this would not have 
happened. I daresay you think I am very cruel to say 
so, and I daresay you think it*s very fine to be married 
to a gentleman — " 

"Mrs. Freke, what do you mean?" said Agnes. 

"Just what I say, my dear," said the Vicar's wife, 
"what all the parish is saying. No doubt it is a great 
thing for a girl like you to secure Sir Roger Trevelyan's 
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8on; bnt I have alwaja given yoa credit for being a 
sensible girl, Agnes Stanfield; and I think, if it had 
been put before yoa in ihe right waj, 70a would have 
Seen tbat it is not nearlj so fine a thing as it appears. 
Will 70a listen to me without dartmg off in a pet, if I 
show 70a all that is on the oiher side? I have alva7S 
taken a great interest in 70a, and what I sa7 is entirely 
for 70ur good. Will 70a listen to me?*' % 

*'Sarel7," said Agnes, softl7, half ander her breath. 
She had a little of her father's tolerant natnre, bat 
onl7 a litüe, being no more than tweofy 7ear8 old, and 
a woman; and this anexpected blow strack her as crael. 
She would not let her mentor go on withoat a word 
of self-defence. **I have never thought of it being a 
fine diing," she said, faltering. "That has nothing to 
do with it It was sinipl7 — I — Mr. Trevetyan — " 

"Oh 7es, I anderstand qaite well," said Mrs. Freke. 
"I don*t doabt in the least that 70a both think 70a 
are in love with each other; bat listen to me, Agnes. 
When a man is once secored and engaged, 70a know, 
it*s against his honoar to draw back; bat it is different 
with a woman. Now, please, just listen to me a little, 
and don't interrapt Heaven knows I onl7 speak for 
7oar good. It is alwa7s the easiest wa7 not to inter- 
fere; bat when a girl is motherless, I älwa7s feel that 
it*s m7 da^ to advise her for her good, and if this 
mazriage was to tarn oat anhappity, I never would 
forgive m7self for not setting matters before 70a in 
their trae light'* 

All thb sudden light of unlooked-for revelatiqn 
burst upon Agnes as she walked at a somewhat un- 
eertain paoe b7Mrs. Freke's side along the long village 
stxeety which had the green on one side, and ^e 
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ordinary population and occupations of Windholm on 
the oiher. This pace was nncertain, insomuch that 
Agnes, the jounger and ^liumbler of the tvo, had 
constantly to Step aside and trip out of the way to let 
other people pass, thns interrapting much the important 
communication which was being addressed to her. All 
this, perhaps, diminished a litüe the solemnitj of the 
counsel, bnt it did not lessen the effects of the Sug- 
gestion thns conveyed to her mind. And now that her 
tranquiUity was thoronghly distorbed, she was anxious 
to hear it all out 

^^Perhaps you would come in and teil me the rest," 
she Said, pausing as they passed her father^s door. 

"No, my dear, I cannot possibly go in; but come 
to Mattock Lane with me, it is quite quiet there,*' said 
Mrs.Freke, crossing the same read to which the black- 
smith and the young squire had betaken themselves for 
their consultation a few days before. It did not occur 
to her that what she had said and was about to say 
was of an agitating character, and that had Agnes been 
the daughter of the Vicar instead of the blacksmith, 
such an admonition would have been given to her in 
the most sheltered retirement, where the young lady 
would have had füll latitude to weep or faint or re- 
monstrate, as might be most agreeable to her. Agnes 
Stanfield was of a different order, and did not require 
these precautions; so Mrs. Freke quickened her pace, 
and led her victim without any compunctions into the 
quiet of Mattock Lane. 

"My dear,** she said, "I want to set it all before 
you in its true light If it had been one of the young 
ladies at the Gedturs, who was in your position, I should 
have been tempted to say ahnest the same thing; bnt 
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wiih you, Agnes, there need be no pretences. J don^t 
ieny that jou are jostified in regarding it as a vexy 
great match. It maj well tum the head of a girl like 
you, to think that you may one day be Lady Trevelyan, 
and lady of the manor here at Windholm, where you 
have been bronght np so humbly. But, Agnes, though 
yon think it so grand — " 

Agnes made a litde dntch at her companion^s jleeve, 
in the impulse of passionate and indignant vexation, 
which almost prevented her from speaking. "Why do 
you repeat that^ when I teil you no?" she cried; ^^I 
donH think anything about grandeur — I woold rather 
a thousand times he was like my father,** cried Agnes, 
in the tumult of her thoughts; and then her candid 
heart checked her and her band dropped from Mrs. 
Freke's sleeve; for, after all, she would not have pre- 
ferred her lover to be like her father. Had he been 
like her father, he could not have been Boger Tre- 
velyan; for the atmosphere of vague superiori^ which 
surrounded him had become in her eyes part of himself. 
Therefore she stopped short visibly, and her adviser 
took advantage of the pause. 

^'My dear, listen to me. I allow it is very tempting 
to a young creature like you to have all that offered 
to you; but there is a great deal to be said on the 
oiher side. In the first place, Mr. Trevelyan, If he 
maxries you, will not receive another penny from Sir 
Boger as long as he lives — so that you will begin 
life as poor a young couple as could be found any- 
where; and poverty in your present condition of life, 
my poor child, is a very different thing from the 
poverty of a gentleman, who has a position and appear- 
ance to keep up. Then in the second place," continued 
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Mrs. Freke, wlio had been copying out a sennon for 
her httsband onlj that moming, and had the pro- 
fessional style still hanging about her, ''instead of being 
petted and thought a great deal of, as you are at home, 
you will be entirely disowned and rejected by the 
family; Miss Trevelyan, I am snre, will never take the 
least notice of you, Agnes, nor any of the other rela- 
tions; and wherever you go you will find that people 
are sorry for your husband for having married you, 
and look at you with unfriendly eyes for having in- 
veigled him into it I don^t mean that I think so 
myself, my dear, but that is ahoays how such things 
are regarded 'in the world. Then you will find your- 
self among people whom you cannot understand, and 
who cannot understand you; and they will find signs 
of low-breeding in everytiiing you do and say, and in 
everything you don't do and say. Here everybody is 
fond of you and proud of you, for you are a very good 
girl, my dear, and a very superior girl, for your Station 
in life; I don't hesitate to say so, because it is your 
due," added the Vicar*s wife, authoritatively, "and you 
have too much sense to be vain about it; but when 
you are married everything will be quite different 
You have no idea, brought up as you have been, how 
miserable a few fine ladies could make you; and then 
they would all take to pitying your husband; and per- 
haps — for there*s no calculating on men — he might 
be brought to pity himself, and to repent — " 

"No more, please," said Agnes, who feit like a 
stupefied traveller caught in a sudden storm — the 
cruel words seemed to beat about her ears like hail, 
leaving their Impression on her everywhere, but scarcely 
at this moment conveying anything but a vague general 
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meaning to her mind. "No more, please,'' said Agnes, 
with a voice which did not seem to come from her 
ihioat, bat rather from ihe stonned heart thns snddenlj 
driven into a comer. She went on mechanically bj 
her oompanion*8 side, even ihough, strack by oompanc- 
tion and remorse, Mrs. Freke had ceased to speak. 
They were still keeping the path which led past ihe long 
garden-wall of the Cedan; and it was ihe soimd of 
merriment going on within, the laaghter of the Miss 
Foxes over their game of croqaet, rather than any 
reflection of her own, which awoke Agnes to a sense 
that ihe voice by her side had ceased. Then she came 
to herseif a litüe. "If yoa have said all yoa have to 
say to me, I will go home," she said to her mentor. 
"My father does not like me to be out when he comes 
in to tea." 

The Vicar's wife tamed with her victim and took 
her band. ** Yoa must not be angry wiih me, my dear,'* 
she said; ^*I meant it all for yoor good, every word 
I have said, Agnes. Yoa must not be angry with me.** 

"No,** said Agnes, with the, courtesy her father 
had reared her in — "no, I am sare yoa mean it all 
for good. Thank yoa, good-bye! Jast now, I don*t 
qaite know what more to say.** 

** Good-bye, my dear. I hope yoa will think it all 
over; and, indeed, you mast not think me crael,** said 
Mrs. Freke, accompanying her back a few steps in 
her remorse. "If it had been any one eise bat yoa, 
who have so mach right feeling — bat yoa mast not 
be angry wiih me.** 

Agnes gaye her a smile of long-saffering polite- 
ness, as her only answer to ihis petition. Polite- 
ness itself , eren when it attains ihat climax of con* 

Agnet, /• 12 
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sideration for the feelings of others, wUch was WiUiam 
Stanfield^s ideal of *^good mannen," cannot force words 
to Ups unable to pronounpe ihem; bnt she could 
manage to smile ontil she had tnmed her back npon 
her connsellor, and was alone with her own heart and 
that World which had all crumbled to pieces nnder her 
feet, amid the calm domestic snrronndings of Kattock 
Lane. As she went home, the mist and dnst of this 
great demolition cleared off a litüe, and she began to 
understand what had been said. Agnes was her father's 
daughter, nothwithstanding the difference which her 
womanhood and her youth made between them. She 
conld not take refuge in anger, or in the thonght that 
her well-meaning adviser was her enemy, as most young 
women in her circumstances wonld have done. She 
was compelled by mere force of her nature to consider 
what had been said, without question of motive or 
thought of falsehood; and it was enough to strike any 
one dnmb to see the entire world of imagination, of 
anticipation, overtumed in a moment, and lying crum- 
bling and smoking at her feet 

Now, however, that she had been thus mdely 
awakened, it seemed impossible to believe that a dream 
so profound and undisturbed could ever have possessed 
her. She could not even teil what foundation it was 
on which she had built that impossible idyl of love 
and life — for even now, when her eyes were opened, 
Agnes feit to the bottom of her heart that the looks of 
Roger were not always idyllic, but had been crossed 
by dark enough shadows even in these sunshiny days. 
Yet she, like every one eise, like Roger himself — 
though, perhaps, he did it after a different fashion — 
like all of us, in our day; had been regarding that life 
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of two — that existence which lay on the other aide 
across the golden Strand of marriage, as, at last, the 
impossible lifo about to commence, and, once for all, 
to be realized and made visible among men; and ii 
was this, and not a village girFs elation at marrTing 
'*a gendeman," which had been in Agnes's ihonghts. 
Now, was it that her friend, who did it all for her 
good, had washed the faiiy chrism ont of the f^irl's 
eyes at once and for ever? She who had rejoiced to 
see in her lover the generons nobleness of a man who 
preferrod love to self-interest, was it, on the contrary, 
she who was dragging him down, who was doomed to 
drag him down all the days of her life? to make him 
pitied hj bis eqnals, abandoned hj bis friends — to 
rednce him to poverty in the first place, and to shame 
afterwards, when all the great ladies, as Mrs. Freke 
Said, wonld look contemptnously on bis low-bred wife? 
Agnes's heart swelled as if it wonld have bnrst, and 
then ihe strength as of a giant came into her delicate 
frame. Snddenly she feit wiihin herseif a sense of 
power such as sometimes, bonght with many pangs, 
reassores ihe soul in a moment of suffering. She, at 
least, conld make all sacrifices, could endure all things, 
conld snffer in bis stead; and it was with this thonght, 
that throngh the mins of the world, and encompassed 
by the mist and dust of the earthquake, Agnes went, 
like all the others, to see her father, and bear what he 
had to say. 
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CHAPT£B XIX. 

Her Shan. 

It was late, and ihe men were leaving ihe forge 
when Agnes entered under the arcliway. The black- 
smith himself stood at the gmithy-door readj to lock 
it np, and enter the house as usnal. When lie saw 
bis daughter ooming across the yard, the slow light 
that came gradoallj over his face Uke a stm-rising woke 
in his broad brown ejes. 

^^Where have jon been, little one?'* he said; and 
it was not nntil after he had asked the question that 
he saw anj traces of anusnal emotion in his daughter's 
looks. 

^*I don^t quite know where I have been, faiher," 
said Agnes; and she came in and sat down^ wiih a 
look of weariness, on a little bench just inside ihe 
door; and ihen a smile, which looked like a reflection 
from his own, came over her face. ^^I want jonr ad- 
vice,'* she said; "I seem to have lost mj waj some- 
how; father, I want 70U to teil me what to do.*' 

The blacksmith feit his heart stir in his breast with 
a Strange mixtore of fear and hope, but he wonld not 
let any sign of his roused expectation appear in his 
face. 

^^Manj a one comes here on the same errand," he 
said; **bat it is new for yon, little one, to ask ad vice 
— it is odd to hear sudi words ont of your Ups. I 
suppose it's because Tve been nsed to teil 70a what to 
do withont asking,*' said the strong man, who was 
moved to weakness hy the thought; and he put his 
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band npon her head and caressed and smoothed down, 
ahnost without knowing it, her beantiful hair. 

'^Yes," Said Agnes, with her ejes fixed npon her hat, 
which she had in her hand ; "but nöw it is time for me to 
take the responsibility on myself, father. I am old enongh. 
I want to ask jou something. It is abont — and yet it 
is not altogether abont — Mr. Trevelyan.** She raised 
her eyes when she uttered Roger^s name, an4 looked 
her father in the face withont fiinching. Her colonr 
rose a little, but only a little. It was not the moment 
either for tears or blushes. Most people who came to 
Stanfield for advice came with an eager desire to be 
advised to take their own way; bnt Agnes meant to 
know what was right without anj immediate reference 
either to the canse or to the issne. She put down her 
hat on her knee, and kept her eyes steadfastly on her 
father*s face. Thej were putting a still more effectnal, 
stiU more eamest qnestion — reading the answer by 
anticipation, while still her lips had not finished aaking. 
*'I want yon to teil me," she went on, "what is die 
truth abont unequal marriages. When there is a great 
difference between two people, is it true that ihey are 
not happy? I mean, when it is the woman who is 
the inferior. But then," said Agnes, changing into the 
argument that Struck her, *4n books it is always said 
that the woman is best to be a little inferior. I do not 
understand it myself. I don*t see why it should make 
a difference. I want you to teil me exactly what yon 
think." 

''My little one," said Stanfield, more and more 
mored as he looked at her, "who has been talking thia 
cmd stnff to you?" 

**0h, never mind," said Agnes, "that does notmat- 
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ter; the only thing of any importance is to know wliether 
it is troe." 

And then the two, who^'were so like each other, 
and jet so nnlike, paused mntaally, looking at each 
other; for Stanfield ülib time feit his election as uni- 
versal counsellor too mnch for him. It is hard for a 
man to be called npon to enlighten his own child, espe- 
cially when her happiness, or what she considera her 
happiness, is at stake. 

"Becanse/' said Agnes, who was still in the first 
distnrbed and argamentative stage of her new light, 
^*I donH see how it shonld be so. I suppose my mo- 
iher did not think herseif or any one eise in the world 
yonr eqnal, father; she wonld not have been happy if 
she had. She mnst have believed you the best and 
highest in the world. To be snre she was right,'' the 
girl continned, following out her own thread of thonght 
by an illostration most natural, yet which went to her 
father's heart; ^^but when that was the case, what did 
it matter which was the riebest? Bich or poor could 
make no difference. She could not have be^^ppy," 
said Agnes, fixing her eyes on her father's face as if 
appealing to him for the truth of what she said, "if she 
had not known that there was no one eise equal to 
you — 

"Stop, litde one, stop"" — donH speak like that to 
me,'* said the father, from whom all power of remon- 
strance or reasoning had been taken by this unezpected 
address; "your moSier was different — ^*' 

"No,*' said Agnes, "I did not know her, it is true; 
and yet you may be sure I do know her, for was not 
I her only child? Gk)d is not so hard upon people as 
he seems," said the young philosopher. "I have feit 
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often ihat thooglits came to me wlien I was alone with- 
out m7 knowing it — and who could bring them but 
mj motber? Sbe knew you were better tban all tbe 
rest If 70U had been a duke, I do not see what dif- 
ference it conld bave made; for do you not see, fatber, 
if you bad not been more tban a duke, more tban a 
king, tbe man tbat was best in tbe world, sbe never 
conld bave been so bappy; and after tbat, wbat ^id it 
matter wbat you were?" 

All tbis Agnes uttered witb calmness , as if it were 
a perfectly stable and effectual argument, and one 
wbicb must be as clear to tbe candonr of ber bearer as 
to berself; wbile tbrougb all tbere was sucb an in- 
ference of tbe cbaracter of ber own love and expecta- 
tions as smote ber fatber to tbe beart 

"Agnes," be said, "your motber was not like you. 
May^be Tm too partial to my cbild; but if it was in 
ber to be like you, sbe never lived to open it up. Sbe. 
looked up to me, as was natural; but I was yonng 
tben, and no wiser tban my neigbbours. Husb! little 
one. T 11 me, are you going into life witb tbat tbougbt 
in your mind? I don^t say but tbere may be great un- 
bappiness in unequal marriages, but tbere is no in- 
equality so great as to bave in your beart an idea like 
tbat, and tben to wake up and find yourself sitting 
opposite an ordinary man." 

Agnes smiled, and a faint, sweet colour flusbed for 
a moment over ber features, like. tbe reflection of some 
passing ligbt. 

"You know most tbings better tban I do," sbe said 
— • "almost everytbing, — fatber — only not onetbing; 
I know tbat best" 

William Stanfield stood in despair before bis cbild, 

% 
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wHo had come to consult him on the grand dedsion of 
her life. She was diBtarbed and anxioos at the piesent 
moment aboat circamstances which gave him compara- 
tively little anxiet^, bnt she "was altogether confident 
and secnre on the other hand about the chief matter of 
all — the question which caused him more inqnietade 
than anything eise in his life. And it was evidently 
yain to attempt to convince Agnes that Soger Ti^evelyan 
was not, as she said in her shj romance, embodjing 
herseif in her moiher, the man that was best in ihe 
World. 

*'When jou put limits to me, it shows jon haye no 
snch great faith in me," said the blacksmith, smiling, 
wiih all his heart in his ejes. *'When folks come here 
in a general waj, they take for granted Fm good for 
everTthing — and at the worst, Fm never so stapid 
bnt what I can nnderstand what they want me to say; 
bat you, little one, Fm at a loss with you. IVe told 
yon the kind of ineqnality Fm most afeard of ; when 
one, be it man or woman, builds np an image in their 
mind of another human Creatore and kneels down be- 
fore it; and the rains descend and the winds blow, like 
in. the Bible, and the image falls to pieces — that's the 
kind of ineqnality that troubles me." 

'Tes," said Agnes, softly, *'bnt that is not what I 
asked yon abont" And then ihere was another pause, 
for just then Agnes's mind came to the end of the 
argumentative phase, and plunged at onoe into the 
darkness of doubt and disquietude. ^'If it was to make 
a man be given up by his friends and pitied by every 
body that knew him — if it was to take away all he 
had and give him nothing, or so little, in retum — 
^-*her, what would it be a woman's duty to do?" 
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When she bad said these words Agnes did what an 
honest seeker of connsel does so often — she fore* 
stalled ihe advice she asked and convinced herself with* 
out waiting for it; and having done so foond it impos- 
sible to attend to ihe answer she demanded, and bnried 
her face in her hands. 

''A woman who is strong enough for such a thonght 
wonld be strong enough to bear whatever there vito to 
boar/* Said the blacksmith; but after that bis Ups were 
closed — he could not teil bow. He could advise 
others — he could not advise bis child. The respon- 
sibilify was too great, the issue too momentous. He 
cleared bis throat again and again, and essajed to 
speak; but it was all useless. It was the first of all 
the Conferences he bad bad ou this subject in which 
bis heart and power failed bim. It is true be bad 
yielded to Roger Trevelyan, but he bad done it volun* 
tarilj, because the one great argument in bis favour, 
ihe bappiness of Agnes, was strenger than all the 
arguments that could be advanced against bim. But 
with Agnes herself Stanfield lost bis faculty altogether. 
He stood looking at her with ihe grieved and conscious 
impotence of a love which would willinglj have bome 
any tortures in the world rather than hum ^'a hair of 
her head." But he could not guido bis daughter 
through this hard passage. And besides, she bad es- 
caped from bim and was fighting her batUe bj herself, 
shut up wiihin herself, with her hair drooping over the 
small hands in which her face was hidden. Stanfield 
stood bj watching the struggle with unspeakable 
anxiety, yet as helpless as the most ordinary and duU 
of men. And as for Agnes, she bad forgotten the 
question she asked, and was herself resolving her diffi- 
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cult7 88 if it had been at the svord's point Such 
moments pass swiftly, slow as they appear. When ehe 
raised her head, the light,*'which was waning, had 
scarcelj had time to change; bat her face, which was 
always pale, had in that minnte become wan like the 
face of a spirit 

'' Yes," she said, ''I think that is the right thing to 
do; I cannot think of anything eise. If it were onlj 
me, I shonld not mind; bat yoa see he has to be con- 
sidered every way, father," she continaed, looking ap 
in his face with a tender confidence which it broke his 
heart to see, ^^both for his happiness now and his hap- 
piness then; bat I think that is the ovlj thing to 
do." 

Stanfield did not ask what it was on which she had 
thas decided. He only took her little cold band and 
held it fast and dose in his own. 

^^Come in, little one; it is time to go home," he 
said. 

Perhaps she thoaght he had' saggested the idea 
which had risen in her own mind; perhaps she trasted 
in the eutire sjmpathy between them to explain with- 
ont words what she meant to do. Anjhow, he neither 
asked nor did she answer any qnestion. He took her 
in withoat anj Airther words, looking at her wistfnlly 
now and then, as women often look at a man, bat as 
men seldom look at a woman. It was she in whose 
hands the action rested for the moment; ap to this 
time she had been, ihoagh S9 deepty involved, only a 
kind of spectator of the little drama. Now, and sad- 
denly, she had foond herseif oat to be one of the 
principals, and the action for the moment was in her 
hands. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

End of tho Strafgle. 



This was the first lifting of the vei 
this moment, had lain bright, but impet 
the life which awaited Agnes, and to w, 
going forward wiih so much confidence, wh^ ^ s 

wife lent a gleam of her snperior wisdom U ^üten the 
darkness. It would be difficult to teil how Üie night 
was spent after the Conference which has just been re- 
corded. The young heroine was not, up to- this time, 
tearful or heart-broken; on the contrary, her eye was 
bright with excitement, her manner much more eager 
and less tranquil than usual. That side of the matter 
which concemed herseif had not, as yet, come home to 
her; when the sacrifice was made, and the Separation 
had taken place, there would be time enough to think 
of that In the meantime, however, the sense of im- 
pending trouble did not weigh upon Agnes. She was 
very pale, but it was the paleness of active thought — 
of that conflict of imagination which naturally, in a 
mind like hers, pervades every äctual struggle. 

Thus she sat silent over her work all the evening, 
going over involuntarily the scene that was to take 
place nezt moming, and laying up arguments from 
every ihing that occurred around her: the domestic in- 
cidents which she saw without seeing them, and which 
somehow seemed to impress themselves to-night upon 
some inner sense, which required no active aid from 
eyes or ears. Thus, for example, though her eyes were 
bent upon her work, and her whole mind absorbed in 
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cnlt;^ great question^ Agnes bad never before con- 
red so vivid an idea of her stepmother — of all that 
was known of her, and all that was not known — of 
her manners and aspect, and corions incongruit^ with 
everything immediately sorrounding her. This woman, 
often so repnlsive to herseif, was to be by her means 
broQght into close relationship with Soger Trevelyan, 
whose' natural place was in Üiat society which Agnes 
had read of in books. Conld such a thing be possible? 
And then the parlonr itself , which was so comfortable 
and so pleasant, began to explain itself to the mind of 
the girl, and read her a silent homily. How different 
it was even from the simple drawing-room at the Yi- 
carage; how totally different from Üiose fairy apart- 
ments in novels, where even poverty was made lovely 
by grace and refinement! There was no poverty in the 
blacksmith*s sitting-room , a fact which made it all the 
more evident that there was no loveliness. The black- 
smith^s daughter had received from natore a singular 
gift of refinement in her own mind and person, but it 
is not easy to throw that ^^air of grace," which is so 
universal in books, over the honest mahogany and da- 
mask, or possibly hairdoth, of a respectable tradesman's 
hoose; and from that consideration of still life Agnes 
further drew the consciousness that, np to this moment, 
the parlour had entirely contented her, and had not 
seemed to lack anything, and that she, in short, had 
not had any training in the elegancies of life, nor feit 
any need of them, nntil her eyes were thos sommarily 
opened. 

Thoughts like these when they commence make 
rapid progress; such dread prose in everything sor- 
rounding her; such dull, downright ongraceful respeet- 
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abOity — everythmg bo good, and substaatial, and. 
iradesmanlike, how was it possible ihat Boger Trevelyaii 
oould ever have forgotten himself so far as to seek ad- 
mittaace ihere? The more she ihought of it the dearer 
in grew; and onconseioiulj she put her determination 
into woiils, and imagined bis replj, and went throngh 
all the exdting momentons interview. Oüier indpient 
lights, Strange and new, gleamed abont Agnes a^ she 
roshed into this conflict of fancy, as if her good angd 
had been making all the attempts possible to tear 
asnnder for good the impenetrable cortain of light 
whidi veiled her futnre. Thongh she had made, * ovlj 
an honr or two before, her touching confession of faith 
in her betrothed, as ^^first of men," yet in this ima- 
ginary struggle between herseif and her lover it was not 
possible but that Boger mnst take the seoondary place. 
She made him protest, she made him remonstrate, she 
made him vow that bis love was more to him than any- 
thing eise in the world; bnt yet in her present oondi- 
tion of mind it was inevitable that she should win the 
victory, and, accordingly, she made him submit at the 
last, and withdraw, leaving her heartbroken indeed, 
bat in the higher position of the two, and with just a 
thrill of possible contempt for the man who could be 
persuaded to accept her sacrifice. 

Sudi were the imaginations, the impressions — for 
it would be vain to call them thoughts — which gleamed 
through her mind as she sat at work through tiie long 
evening. Was it a vague Intuition of what might be, 
a faint, far-off Suggestion of danger, breathed into her 
mind, as Agnes, in her tender, girUsh fancy, had thought 
at other times, by the mother, whom, perhaps, Ood 
had not altogeiher separated from her child? The same 
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gleams of preeeient fancy went widi her into her deep, 
weaving Strange dreams, in which Boger was always at 
fault, she could not teil how. 

Yet, amid all this, though it is struige to say so, 
Agnes was not miserable. She was excited about the 
battle that she had to fight; and besides, at bottom, 
though she was not aware of it, - there* was a traitor in 
the camp. All this vivid sense of the difference between 
herseif and her lover — all this determination to sacri- 
fice herseif for his sake — were utterly tme and real; 
and yet, undemeath all, by some stränge complication 
only known to the heart, there lay a certain scepticism 
— the merest chance or possibility that trath might tum 
ont falsehood, and realify prove a fiction. Agnes had 
come to one of those moments of lifo in which mirades 
of every description seem far more probable and likdy 
to happen ihan ordinary events; perhaps that was why, 
with the füllest Intention to make hersdf wretdied, and 
relinquish all that she considered happiness in this sweet 
opening of her personal ezistence, she was not in reality 
miserable, but only profoundly excited, feding within 
herseif a certain commotion and elevation which had 
never occurred before in her youthful life. 

And here,'again, the young heroine had her father 
at a disadvantage. He saw the gravity of the podtion 
— ' the possible heartbreak of his diild; and he did not 
at all sospect the secret hope, nnknown eyen to heiself, 
which gave her a fiirtive and nnacknowledged sapport 
He went out to his forge in the moming with a heavy 
heart Perhaps, indeed, as things appeared at the mo- 
ment, he might retain his diild; but if it were at ihe 
cost of her happiness, what good would it do him? 
And Stanfidd went. sadly to his work, leaving the 
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matter in the haiids of those whom it most concemed. 
His daughter had ceased to be the child for whom he 
coiüd decide; now it was needfal that she sliotQd decide 
for hersdf. 

When Boger Trevelyan ^ntored the blacksmith^s 
parlonr that moming, he perceived at a glance that 
Agnee had '^something on her mind;" bat what that 
something might be — bejond, perhaps, a di^calty 
with the odiotis stepmother, whom he conld not bear to 
see in the same room with her — or some pleasant em- 
barrassment as to the futnre, which it wonld be his Of- 
fice to dear awaj — the young man had not a sus- 
picion. She was alone, and she had her work as usnal; 
bat not as asual were the eyes, no longer dreamy, bat 
fall of nnasoal energy and light, which she raised to 
him, and the indescribable air of having something to 
say, which was in her whole manner and aspect She 
had scarcely patience to-day for the greetings, which 
were pleasant enoagh on other occasions. She pointed 
ont his chair to him, which she had placed opposite 
horself, in readiness for the great interview, which had 
already been rehearsed so often in her own mind; and 
when he sat down, feeling a little surprised and checked, 
he saw for the first time, bj the light which feil fall 
on her from the window, the unusual pallor of Agnes's 
face. 

'^How pale you are!" cried the yoang man. ^*Are 
yoa sare yoa are qaite well, Agnes? Somehow, yoa 
do not look yonrself to-day — yoa have been vexed 
or worried by some one. I am sare yoa are not 
welL" 

"Oh yes, quite well,^' said Agnes. "I am a litde 
more ihan myself , that is what it is. I haye got so 
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much to 8MJ to 70a. Do sit down, pleasOi aad let me 
speak.'' 

"What is the matter?'* said Boger, in dismaj. 

'^It it onlj that I liave "a great deal to say to 70U " 
she Said, with a little haste and eagemess. "Mr. Tre- 
veljan, I lutve had a long dream, bnt I wakened np 
out of it last night I have been very near doing 70a 
a great injory without knowing it; and I am very 
thankful that I have foond it out before it is too 
late." 

"A great injur7!" said the 7onng lover, looking at 
her aghast — '^is it that 70a do not love me, Agnes? 
I will not beliere 7on if 70U teil me that.** 

"There are more things in the world than love," 
said Agnes, with solemnity. ''That is often disap- 
pointed; and sometimes, 70U know — sometimes it 
does not last I was not speaking of love. I do not 
ask 70U to believe — anything — that is not true. 
But this is true, and 7on must listen to me. Do not 
be so cruel as to Interrupt me. Go back to 7our seat, 
and hear what I have to say. I have been thinking it 
over all the night One cannot help the feelings that 
come into one*8 heart," said Agnes, making an effoi^ 
to go on with her work. '"ll^gB come before one 
knows; but eyer7bod7 can help the acts the7 do,** she 
continued, sudd^7 Ufting up her face. ''I do 70U no 
härm b7 — b7 thinkiog of 70U within mysäf; bnt 
going to church and being married would be a sin.*' 

''A sin?** repeated Boger, with ntter amaze and 
bewilderment in bis face. 

"Yes, because it would be doing 70U a great in- 
jur7,** said the 7oung heroine, who in her innocence 
had stndied her part, and made up her little speeoL 
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"Look round, Mr. Treyelyan, and see how different 
eyerything is from what you are used to. It is not 
that we are poor. If we were qnite poor, it woold 
scarcely be so bad, perhaps. We are so comfortable, 
and I — I am qnite content with it, yon know. If I 
were unhappj, and wisbed for something better, it wonld 
not be so bad. And then there is mj father, whom } 
am prond of — if he was not so good and such an 
honoor, you might take me away and forget bim; bnt 
now it can nerer be concealed that he is only a black- 
smiih, thongh he is good enongh to be a king. Don't 
intermpt me," cried the trembUng orator, already ge^- 
ting too excited to remember her own preme^tated 
eloqnenoe — "oh, don't interrapt me, please. It is 
becanse we are not good enongh and not bad enongh 
that it wonld be a sin. If I had been a beggar-girl, 
it wonld have been a romance, and yon might have 
done it; or, like Griselda, that you read to me abont; 
it is becanse we are so mnch below you, and yet — 
and yet — ." Here the speech broke down utterly, 
and came to an abrupt conclusion, not in tears, but in 
a sudden spasm, which dosed her throat and made it 
impossible, for the moment, to utter another word. 

"And yet so much above me — did you mean to 
say?" cried the impatient lover. "I will give in to 
that. Who has put this nonsense in your head? No; 
I will not keep sitting thus in the Stocks, looking at 
yon. Why should I? It is too late to set me up 
like a taxget and fire into me. Agnes, what does it 
mean?" 

This was not in the least the answer she had put 
into his mouth in her thoughts, and then her hands 
were held fast, which she had not contemplated; and 
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things can be said when people are face to face, in a 
natural attitude of Opposition, which change their cha- 
racter strangely when the antagonists are side hj side, 
and as close to each other as is conveniently attainable. 
Thus somehow even her thonghts and intentions oosed 
out of Agnes*8 heart without any will of her own. 

''Oh, Boger, jon know what it means,^' she said. 
''I could die to do jou any good or pleasnre, bnt I 
cannot do jon an injurj. I never, never, will consent 
to do you an injury! You will be cast off by yonr 
father and your friends, and the people yon live among. 
Oh, Roger, let me go!" 

''I will never let you go,'* said the yonng man, 
''not if you were twenty times right, instead of being 
altogether wrong. Do yon know what my father is, 
Agnes? I could not teil you, but I don't care much 
if I never saw him again; and the people I ought to 
live among would let me perish before any of them 
would lift a finger. Is it for them you wonld give me 
up? Pshaw! you are only a woman, after all," cried 
the lover in bis triumph; "always going back to the 
foundation, and trying to pluck it up with your hands 
— such morseis of hands, too, good for nothing in this 
World, that I can see, but to be kissed and have rings 
put upon them. The one I can do now, the other must 
be done as soon as possible. Listen, I have seen Mr. 
Freke this moming; so that is all setüed," said Roger. 
"Now, get your hat and come out — it is the only 
thing to blow the vapours away." 

"They are not vapours," cried Agnes. "Mr. Tre- 
velyan, you must listen to me. I have not said half 
what I have to say." 

"I will Ibten to you on the Common, among the 
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gOTse bnshes,'* said Soger, "where I once listened to 
yon before. If jou were ever so eloquent, jon conld 
not improve what jon said that day, Agnes. Come 
along. If this is how jou employ joxa evenings, 
Stanfield mnst withdraw bis interdict You sban't be 
left to plot against me hj nigbt Come, come, there 
is noihing like the fresb air and the winds to blow this 
nonsense away." 

This was mucb how the memorable attempt ended. 
She kept up the struggle a litde longer, it is tme, bat 
she found noihing new or more convincing to say, and 
obeyed him at last, and went to get her hat, with a 
heart not qnite satisfied, and yet overflowing with hap- 
piness. Almost the moment she left him, Roger, with- 
out beiug aware of it, looked round the room as she 
had bidden him, and recognised the truth of what she 
had said. Not that he made any effort to postpone 
that glance until she should be gone; for hj this time 
the young man had so set bis heart on having bis own 
way, that Reason herseif in proper person could not 
have kept him from it But when he feit sure of hav- 
ing overcome her, and when she was gone, he did look 
round the parlour, and drew a long breath as he did 
so. It was quite true what Agnes had said. It was 
borribly respectable and comfortable — not poor, but 
a thousand times worse than poor; a kind of house that 
there would be little hope of getting rid of thoroughly. 
He gave a slight impatient sigh at the thought; but if 
he was angry at anjr one, it was only at Providence, 
which had neglected to make Agnes rieh, and of a 
good family. That was all the length he went in those 
early dajs, and her little protest and resistance made 
him all the more determinod on having bis own way« 

13* 
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Thej went out together, after a wliile, and wandered 
across the Common and into the neglected park, and 
throngh wonderful encliantedr countries of Imagination 
besides — Agnes altogether vanquished, happier than 
nsual, though, in the midst of her happiness, she conld 
not help feeling a Üirill in one comer of her heart, aa 
of a wound that had heen or might be, it was impos- 
sible to Baj which. And that was the last effort made 
to stop the marriage, which now was all arranged and 
settled, and came nearer and uearer, with steadj reso- 
lute Steps, as it appeared to Agnes eyerj night and 
every äky, v 

CHAPTEB XXL 

The Manri«(t. 

The day of the marriage of this couple, whom 
everybody feit to be so ill-matched, was a day of May, 
an ideal day for a wedding. The summer was early 
that year, and the hawthom blossoms were already on 
the hedges to justify their familiär name. A breath of 
fragrance came and went about the yillage of Wind- 
holm with every air that blew, from the lilac in the 
cottage gardens, which had not faded yet, and firom 
the May that began to flourish in the lanes; and now 
and then a truant breeze, more lively than usual, 
brought a little shower of snowy petals from the apple- 
trees over the garden walls. It was still the season 
when everything looked hopefdl. The early flush of 
spring had not sunk into diat first decadence almost 
more sad to see than the decay of autumn, which 
strikes aQ the blossoming shrubs in the brightness of 
.the season; and the great lime-trees fluttered their de- 
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licate leaves sotüj in a sweet silence of expectation 
over the honey-blooms to come. It was under those 
lime-trees that Agnes Stanfield passed on her wedding- 
morning, and aU Natura seemed to smile at her, and 
fling blessings and promises npon her downcast head. 
Everj bride is a type of all brides, and appeals more 
or less to a sympathy more universal than any indi- 
▼idnal dislike or objection; and no figore coulcKhave 
typified better the new hope of the world — the new 
generation beginning — than that of Agnes, ont of 
whose eyes, when they were visible by glimpses, there 
came such a wistful, sweet demand for sympathy, as 
few people conld resist She was shy by natore, and 
was now as downcast and *^shame-faced^' as any poet 
conld have desired; bnt hers was the wistful timidity 
which appeals, and not the scared self-conscious shyness 
that defies sympathy. Bnt it was only those imme- 
diately surrounding her to whom her downcast eyes 
gave now and then that momentary glimpse into the 
depths. As for the crowd which filled the church, the 
bride was unconscions of them; no vulgär murmur 
came to her ear when they led her out again dothed 
in her new name and office. She was absorbed not in 
her happiness so much as in a stränge Separation and 
withdrawal from herseif. Few people are overpower- 
ingly happy on their wedding-day. Most women at 
least, like Agnes, stand for Üiat one moment in their 
Uves apart, and look at themselves, and are spectators 
of the wonderful crisis. To be sure, there are person- 
ages, lively and energetic, to whom this stränge, sweet 
pause of being is unnecessaiy, and who do not lose 
their identity for a moment; but then, as we have al- 
ready said, Agnes Stanfield was an ideal bride. 
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And altogether it was a stränge wedding. If she 
had married a man of her 0¥m condition', all übe 
worthiest people of their claas in Windholm wonld na- 
turallj have done honoor to the wedding; bat, ander 
the circnmstances, a wedding^partj of Windholm folks, 
all smiling and congratulatorj, woold have been more 
than the bridegroom was eqaal to. He had so far 
gained a victory over himself as to call firom town one 
friend, apon whom he could relj to support him on 
the occasion — a Comwall man and neighbour at 
home, the same Fred Pendarves to whose care Beatrice 
had recommended her brother when she applaaded bis 
wise Intention of leaving the Hall, withoat any expla- 
nation with Agnes. Pendarves was a jonng man of 
exemplaiy gravity, going in for public lifo, and already 
in Parliament, and bent upon making lüs way — a 
rising man', sore and steady, who obsenred everything 
and Said litüe, and was a safe firiend for that or any 
other emergency. He stood by Boger during the 
ceremony of bis marriage as he might have stood by 
him had he been put upon bis trial for some capital 
offence, maintaining in the one case, as he would have 
done in the other, for bis fnend's interest, a discreet 
silence. Besides Pendarves, the par^ consisted only 
of Stanfield , of PoUy Thompson — the niece of the 
Miss Thompsons, whose school Agnes had attended, a 
girl entirely devoted to the Uacksmith's daughter, bat 
who was awed into silence by the magnificent position 
in which she found herseif; and Mrs.fSreke, theVicar's 
wife, who, a little remorsefiil after her remonstranoe, 
had made up matters by offering for this eventful day 
to take the' place of the bride*s mother. Mrs. Stan- 
field, who had been mach subdaed since her nnsaccess- 
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ftd interview with Roger, «hrinkj l^^^u^T 

and carefuUy abstaining from an g s^ ^^f** 

tract bis notice, had, by a wondei ^ ^^ "^® 

declined to be present, to tbe | 8 !a ^ '0^^ 

Beeret relief of tbe blacksmitb. «• o S^ S\ 

group wbieb sarrounded tbe alt| 
bimself stood, in a little exciteme| 
wbicb may be bereafter snbmitted 
in tbe beigbt of bis triumpb, red 
own way at tbe same supreme ; 
nataral excitement and a little agitation, was less 
troubled, fortnnately, by tbe complication of bis circom- 
stances at tbis bour tban be bad ever been; bnt for 
tbe fonr people wbo stood bebind tbese two, tbeir 
feelings were various enougb to bear distinct re- 
cording. 

As for Stanfield bimself, a sadness wbicb be conid 
not sbake off possessed bim — a kind of soft and pen- 
sive sbadow of wbat be migbt bave feit bad it been 
tbe borial instead of tbe marriage of bis daugbter, at 
wbicb be beld bis place. It was a farewell scarcely 
less solemn be was saying. If tbe blacksmitb conld 
deceive bimself by times in respect to tbe fütore, and 
imagine bis son-in-law seeking bis society and taking 
bis advice, tbat pleasant delusion did not serve bim at 
tbis moment He saw bis cbild going, fearless and 
ignorant, into a world almost as nnknowu to bim as 
tbe World on tbe other side of tbe grave, and in wbicb 
be conld give ber no belp or guidance; and be saw, 
wbat was a lesser matter, bis own lifo lying baxren 
and soUtary, no longer to be sweetened by tbe one sole 
creatnre in tbe world wbo bad been entirely bis own. 
He stood witb bis calm, brown eyes dwelling npon bis 
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And /^ Ups just toached with a smile whieh was 
had iD^^^c ^^ tean; feeling no positive anguishi 
^^^sense of infinite langnoiCi sadness, a kind of dis- 
^tion. The sonsliiiie was abont to die off from him, 
jhi here he stood in its last rays, trying to make 
the most of them, and to take pleasnie in (he sight of 
her happiness, althongh it was not happiness for him. 

And beside Stanfield stood the maiden F0II7, whose 
excitement was past describing, whose ejes were 
dancing, whose cheeks were buming, whose innocent 
litüe soul was wound np to such a pitch of fright and 
ecstasy, that only the awe of the pUice she was in, and 
of her immediate companions there, kept her from 
hysterical langhter and tears. Polly*s white frock 
bmshed now and then the spotless habiliments of Mr. 
Pendarves, who was in Parliament, and might be prime 
minister, for anything the little maiden knew. What 
if it might some time come to Polly*8 tarn to make a 
great marriage, as Agnes was doingl —^ what if any- 
thing so magnificent as the npright figore by her side 
might some day fall to Polly*s share, and the litde 
village maid be translated into a vague paradise of silk 
dresses and jewels, and balls and thealres! Such a Sug- 
gestion was inevitable to the proximi^ in which she 
found herseif, and Polly accordingly was mnch less 
able to take care of herseif and her little momentary 
duties than Agnes was, who gave her a glance of kind 
waming at the crisis of affairs, when the excitement 
had become too mach for her. Mrs. Freke, possessed 
by yery different sentiments, stood behind Ihis litde 
hysterical creatare, disposed sometimes to give her ^'a 
good shake,^' and bring her to her senses, for who was 
she that she shoold pat her little shoalders np, and 
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show intentions of sobbing over a matter which con- 
oemed her so little? Anj absurd exhibition of "feel- 
ings" on Polly's part was natarally too mach for the 
patience of anj one capable of appreciating the trae 
aspect of affairs. 

Mrs. Freke was a good woman, although in her 
leal she had been a little hard upon Agnes. She stood 
saying to herseif, **Foor thing! poor thing!** ]pth a 
trae and tender pity for the innocent bride. "She will 
be sure to meet hard usage in the family and in the 
World, and how will she bear it?'* the kind woman 
Said to herseif; not knowing mach, it was trae, of 
Agnes, except as a daaghter adored hj her &ther, and 
brought ap in the yülage as a thing apart The 
Vicar's wife knew nothing more of the bride than that 
she was sensitive and delicate of mind to a degree al- 
most nnknown in her Station. She saw the grace of 
the lilj and the fragile looks, and did not recollect 
that hj times grace is only the cloak and garment of 
strength; therefore she said in her heart, "Poor thing! 
poor thing!" and looked on with pitj at the marriage. 
As for Mr. Pendarves, he was not a man to waste his 
aagast thoaghts on such an affair. Anj feeling that 
strack him after the first shock of amazement and pity 
(thoagh sach words are infinitely too streng to ezpress 
die moderate and well*controUed sentiments of the 
yoong statesman), was a bland cariosity as to the 
castoms and habits of the lower classes in respect to 
sach an important ceremony as marriage, which afforded 
him some slight compensation for his tronble. Such a 
stady was dways in the way of his art, and might 
eome in, who coald teil? in some speech apon the mar- 
riage-laws of New Zealand or Timbuctoo. 
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Behind tlie immediate drde which was animated 
by feelings so different, the churcli was fiUed with a 
corioos miscellaneous andience, equally varied in their 
sentiments. Half the female population of Windholm 
had come to see Agnes married — some with a touch 
of womanly sympaüiy, bat most with the lively and 
virtnous disapprobation of a crowd which snddenly 
sees one of its members, without any sufficient reason, 
elevated over its head. The Miss Foxes, from the 
Cedars, were in their family pew, looking on from a 
dignified distance, the eldest shaking her head, now 
and dien, with such an air of sympathetic gloom as 
might have become a grand-dachess compelled to assist 
at a ceremony by which a prince of the blood de- 
meaned himself to a peasant; the middle one in mis- 
chievous spirits, talkative and satirical, and now and 
then falling back behind her sisters in fits of snp- 
pressed laughter as the absnrdity of tlie matter Struck 
her. The youngest, on the contrary, who had once 
half imagined herseif in love with Koger, gave way to 
a few tears, and looked at the bride with a sentimental 
longing to become immediately her bosom friend and 
guardian angel, and teach her "how to make him 
happy." And the Miss Foxes were tolerable types of 
the audience in general. When the bride and bride^ 
groom made their way out of church, they did not 
meet the congratulatory countenances common on such 
occasions. No flowers, neither real nor imaginary, 
were scattered in their way. A litüe natural sym- 
pathy, a great deal of virtuous pity, much curiosity 
and wonder, were in the faces of the spectators. The 
two who went down the aisle together, radiant in 
youth, and hope, and happiness, were about to work 
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out a great problem for the amosement and edification 
of the public; and the public did not feel itself calied 
upon on this, as on most occasionB, to veil its curiosity 
and scepticism under the ordinaiy disguise of smiles. 
Fortunatelj, neither the bridegroom nor bride were in 
the least degree the wiser; they had love, at least, the 
one great primitive foundation to build happiness upon, 
and neither of them had any doubts upon that subiect 
So thej went off from the church-door, leaving a world 
of speculations behind them, and in an hour after had 
carried their problem out of Windholm into the great 
indifferent world. 

''Harriet,'* said Mr. Freke, ''don't talk to me about 
Providence; I don't understand Providence, I teil jou. 
Lord bloss us! what a horrible mistake. It's all very 
well to talk of Sir Boger Trevelyan's son, and so forth. 
Wliat do you imagine men and women were made for? 
— that^s the question. I was in twenty minds to stop 
the maiTiage myself, and say I knew of an impediment 
Good lifo! what a mistake marriage is!" 

"That is not very fiattering to me, Mr. Freke," 
Said his wife. 

"Pshaw! you know I don't mean you, though you 
do talk great nonsense sometimes. I donH want to go 
against the Articles and so forth; but if that sort of 
tlüng is all that Providence can do, 111 go and read 
Kobertson's sermon ^On the Illusions of Life;* not that 
I approve of Bobertson's sermon, mind you," said the 
Yicar, tnming round as he reached the door. "So far 
as I can make out, he represents God to be pretty 
nearly deceiving us for our good, which is a view 
of the matter I never will give in to. But, good 
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heavens! when one has just oome firom a bnsiness like 
this!*' 

''What do 7011 object to in it?" asked Mn. Freka; 
a question wYdeh roiued her Inisband into a momentary 
bonndless fuiy. 

"What I object to? Everytbing!" he said. "That 
girl, if she had waiied a year or two, would have found 
it out The lad in at the height of bis growth at this 
moment; to do him justice, he*ll never be so near her 
eqnal agun as he is to-day. From this moment he be- 
gins to go down again; and she has jnst commenced 
growing; that^s what I object to. In a year or two, 
she*ll be driven to find it out" 

*^Mr. Freke," said bis wife, with calm exasperation, 
"if jon BBj that to anjbodj but me, people will think 
you mad." 

"Very likely, my dear/^ said the Vicarj "people 
have thought me mad before now. It donH do me any 
härm; but as for calling that IVmndenee^ you know! 
I'm much inclined to the idea of dualism myself: I 
can^t help thinking iown helow has something to do 
with it Half the things that happen in the world 
look as if the devil had sanctioned them, and not 
Qod." 

"Mr. Freke," said bis wife, this time with more 
solemnity, "if you talk like that to anybody but me, 
people will think you an infidel.'* 

At which the Vicar gave a short laugh. 

"Veiy likely/' he said. "People have called me 
all sorts of names before now; but I take off my sur- 
plice before I go into the pulpit, and I never have any 
candles on the altar, so I don*t see what barm they - 
can do me. Besides, there*s nothing infidel about it 
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Things laay oecur in the world, from the clash of the 
opposing forces, like — like electricily, 70a know," 
Said Mr. Freke, who was a little nncertain in bis 
scientific illnstrations; '^there is nothing in the Bible 
against that. Of course she'U come out of it like a 
queen, that girl will; bat wby, why, Harnet, once 
in a while, a pret^ jonng creatore like that — a 
Creatore that eatUd be happy — why mightn't she have 
her happiness? I don^t say we all deserve it; bnt once 
in a way — " 

''Mr. Freke, you are going ont of yonr senses/* 
Said bis wife. ''Agnes Stanfield is only the blacksmith's 
daughter; and he iB & gentleman very well educated, 
and very nice, and as mnch in love with her as a man 
need be. It's quite a romance, on the contrary; and 
if she is not happy she will be the most nngratefdl 
woman on the face of the earth." 

The Vicar made no special answer to this address. 
He only shook bis head and thrust bis arms np to the 
elbows into the pockets of bis long black coat, and 
Said, "Poor tbing, poor thing!" as be made one little 
circuit round the room preparatory to leaving it, as 
was bis cnstom. Wben be was gone bis wife laid 
down her knitting and leaned back in her chair. She 
was not a woman to give in to the lawless sentiments 
of her bnsband, but wben be was ont of the way she 
could abandon herseif to her own thonghts; and she 
too Said "Poor tbing I" in her beart, and perhaps 
wondered — thongh with a mild feminine wonder, 
which snffered itself no such daring expression as that 
which the dergyman, treating the subject with profes- 
sional boldness, feit himself free to venture on — wby 
proceedings so strangely against all human likelibood 
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of weQ-doing should be ^'permittod/* as she said. 
Perhaps it was a point of view pecnliar to the derical 
honse. 

Bat the discontent of Windbolm was general 
though otherwise expressed. *'If one could liave the 
least hope that she would make him happy!** little 
Miss Fox Said, with a sigh; and as for P0II7 Thomp- 
son, though she was asked out to tea every night for 
a fortnight, on the score of her bridesmaid-hononrs, a 
sense that she was disapproved of was convejed earty 
and distinctly to her mind in the first week. ''She 
msj be grand, bnt she*ll be none happy; it ain*t in 
reason," was the judgment of Mrs. Boger, the baker*s 
wife, whose opinion was held in esteem in Windholm; 
"and if I were 70U, Miss P0II7, I wonldn^t say no 
more than I conld help on the subject;" which, to be 
sure, was rather hard npon the poor girl, who had 
been plied with all manner of questions for two hours 
previouslj. It was amid this commotion of public 
opinion Üiat Agnes left the home which perhaps she 
might never see again. Stanfield stood at his door, 
looking after the carriage which contained his daughter, 
with a countenance from which the light seemed to have 
gone out, and eyes which, in their dumb anguish, 
were more and more like the eyes of Juno. It seemed 
to him that he had bidden his child farewell for ever 
and ever. Never on earth, scarcely even in heaven, 
if human ties counted for anything then, could she be 
his again. And in the meantime the bride, having 
made acquaintance over again with herseif and re- 
gained her identity, was beginning her first voyage, 
in utter confidence and fearlessness, into the unknown 
life. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. /i 

The Weddtaff Tour. / 

EooEB Tbevbltan took his bride to i^».. 
where they wandered about among the monntain» w 
the suinmer. He was verj much in love, and«verj 
mnch encbanted with the love and admiration of Agnes, 
to wliom, at this period, he seemed the ezponent of 
everything most lovelj and most marvellons in natore. 
Her mind, it is trae, was of a much higher order than 
his to Start with, bnt, after aU, the advantages of edu- 
cation connt for something; and a girl brought up in 
Windholm in the bkcksmith's parlour, with verj little 
means of access to books, and with a horizon which 
enclosed little more than the village common and the 
fields, must have inevitably found a great deal nnknown 
to her in the mind and recoUections of any man, not a 
fool, who had gone throngh a gentleman's edncation; 
and the very elevation of Agnes^s mind by nature pre- 
vented her from finding her superiori^ out; for she was 
like her father, destitnte of cleverness, and had no pre- 
tensions to any powers of penetration. It never occurred 
to her to measure any one, or compare herseif with 
others; and Boger, who had seen all these glorios be- 
fore, who knew where to lead her to catch the most 
perfect combination at every wonderful point of view, 
and who knew, besides, many things to say about these 
points of view which a woman of his own das^ would 
have laughed at as hackneyed, but which were new to 
Agnes, could not fail to appear to his bride, in her 
ignorance, like a superior being. 
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And as her faith in bim and admiration for hif 
gifts rose higber, bis admiration for tbe jonng belierer 
rose in proportion. Tben, as^tbey bad plentj of money 
for tbe moment, and nobodj could teil wbat migbt 
bappen before it was necessary to retnm to England; 
and as, in tbe meantime, it was very important tbat 
Agnes sboold be trained to ber new position, Roger 
took care tbat sbe sbonld get accnstomed to as mnch 
loxory of living as Swiss boteis conld fomisb. He 
bad commenced teacbing ber Frencb (as mneb as be 
knew) almost as soon as tbey orossed tbe Cbannel; and 
before tbe snmmer was over be got a Frencb maid for 
ber, wbicb was tbe first penaltj poor Agnes bad to paj 
for ber bappiness. But in tbe earlj part of tbat won- 
derful snmmer, before Mademoiselle arrived to remind 
Mrs. Trevelyan tbat sbe was still mortal, tbe two 
wandered abont togetber like two travellers jnst ont of 
Paradise. Roger's mind and powers were stimnlated, 
tbongb be did not know it, by constant interconrse 
witb a mind fresb and pure and more lofty tban any 
be bad before enconntered; and for tbe time, wbat be 
bad leamed put on a semblance of life, even to bim- 
seif, as if it came from bis own original intelligence. 
Tbus tbe ligbt wbicb was in Agnes^s eyes, as sbe re- 
garded bim, tbrew a kind of deligbtftil confosion on 
tbe face of tbings, and balf persnaded even ber yonng 
busband, as it wboUy persnaded berself, tbat tbe 
radiance was witbin and not wiibont 

During all ibis long snmmer tbere did not once 
enter into Boger^s life tbat sbadow wbicb pnrsnes 
Englisbmen all over tbe globe. He süd to bimself, in 
tbe fulness of bis beart, tbat it was impossible to be 
bored witb Agnes; not tbat sbe bad a great deal to say 
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in her own personi or was amosiDg to speak of; but 
Boger Iiad never in bis life before feit himself 80 deyer, 
80 interesting, so fnll of sense and stoxy and illostra- 
tion, as be did witb tbis fair ignorant nnderstanding 
Creatore, banging on bis Ups, drawing out of bim ber 
first knowledge of tbe world, and of art and of natore, 
of books and men. Sbe drew out of bim so mucb ibat 
be never knew to be in bim, tbat Boger rose In bis 
own opinion; tbe ligbt of ber interest and tender cn- 
riositj brigbtened up tbe reminiscences of bis scbool- 
days, and of bis College, and of all be bad leamed 
and all be bad forgotten. Tbere was not a detail of 
bis sbort life tbat was not as interesting to Agnes as if 
he bad been tbe greatest bero that ever lived; and, 
bappily, tbere were few tbings in Boger^s life which 
he would have been asbamed to teil to bis wife. As 
for ber own experiences, sbe Iiad so few, tbat tbe 
bomelj details which made a brief appearance now 
and then, onlj amused Boger, and did not wound bis 
pride; and everything went on like a romance or a 
faiij tale. 

To be sore, tbis was a state of tbings tbat conld 
not last for ever. Boger did not choose to exhibit bis 
bride at tbe public table, or to convej ber from place 
to place in public convejances. He chose to make bis 
bridal tour en prinee; and as they bad plenty of money 
for tbe moment, and desired no society, their tete-ä-tits 
continued almost uninterrupted. True, be was now and 
then baUed by some passing acquaintance on a monn* 
tain-side, which even princes could only ascend on foot, 
or in tbe repnblican equality of a glacier; but bis de- 
Yoted attendance upon "my wife^^ was generally enougb 
to satbfy these a^iring and suiprised spectators tbat 
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an addition to the par^ was undesirable. No leiten 
came firom home to distorb the felidtj of the yonthM 
traveUen — none, at least, to Roger — and Stanfield'B 
leiten to his danghter were not too fireqnent, and con- 
tained nothing when he read them, which 'annoyed her 
husband. Thns affain proceeded as smoothly as pos- 
sible düring all the snmmer, the sole danger to which 
Agnes had been snbjected being an introduction, in 
passing, to some old ladies and two or three yonng 
men, the fint of whom stared at her very corionsly, 
though there was little üme for conversation. Such 
trifling encounten, however, were not enough to aronse 
in Roger^s mind anj alarms as jet about his wife*s 
powera of acqnitting henelf in societj. Bnt with the 
waning summer this idjU of existence also began to 
show signs of endlng — not that it was less agreeable 
or lost anj of its attractions — but it became necessary 
to think of settling somewhere for the winter, whidi 
was an idea that involved many arrangements foreign 
to their present habits. The fint indications of tUs 
change to Agnes was the proposal of the French maid, 
and Üie arrival of a box from Paris containing a supply 
of dresses, which she regarded with incredolons amase- 
ment and a touch of dismay. 

"It is your eorbetUe de mariag$** said Boger, who 
was delighted by her snrprise. "1 dared not have 
offered you such a thing at Windhohn; but it*s all right 
now. I managed to bring off that old grey dress yon 
nsed to wear long ago,*' he went on, langhing, "so 
you may be snre they^Ü fit I don*t want Mn. Tre- 
velyan to extend the fame of the dressmaken at Wind- 
hohn." 

Agnes did her best to admire her new possessions 
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and to give dne thanks for them; bnt the snrprise was 
not hj any means bo pleasant a one as Boger expected« 
When she was alone she even ahed a tear or two over 
the dresses shd had been weäring all the sammer, thinking 
all the time that thej pleased him; bat, fortonatelj, 
Agnes was not possessed of that anhappj sosceptibility 
which is woanded bj the least doabt of absolute per- 
fection in all its possible arrangements. On s^nd 
thoaghts, she made up her mind that her hasband had 
done the kindest thing in the world in the kindest waj, 
not woonding her by immediate snggestions, bat leaying 
her time to see her deficiencies a Utüe, and to awaken 
to a desire of mending them. This incident, however, 
ihoagh she accoonted for it so satisfactorilj, awakened 
just a Suggestion of inqaietade in her mind. When her 
dresses had to be renewed so entirely, might not some 
similar process be necessary in respect to her manners 
and modes of speech and of thought? She swallowed 
the little injarj to her pride conveyed in this idea, and 
tamed again, as her father might have done, to the 
reason of the matter. Certainly it was reasonable that 
with her dress her general demeanour should need re- 
modelling too. And then her next thoaght was of an 
appeal to Roger, in whom, notwithstanding this Sug- 
gestion, which was a litüe humbling to her vanity, 
(die had a profound trust, untinctured either by pique 
or suspicion. 

^*I wish you could order me a set of new manners 
as easily,** said Agnes, with a little laugh, in which 
there was a touch of anxiety; **that must be a great 
deal more important than the dresses. I canH put off 
my stapid ways as I can put off my old gown ** 

**Heayen forbid!" said Boger. "I don*t want any 
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change in yonr ways; on the eontnucy," sud the yovng 
man« langUng, '*if 7011 will, toobligeme, ahraysimagfine 
yonnelf in tbe parlonr atWindliolm and wearing yonr 
old grey gown, yoa will be perfeet, my darling; yonr 
mannen don^t reqnire any change.** 

'^Ah!** cried Agnes, who, even amid her great hap- 
pinees, eonld not bnt be conscions with a eertain pang 
that the parlonr at Windholm and the grey gown had 
been 1^ off for ever, **bnt that ia not possiUe; and 

besides ** here die panaed a little, not knowing 

how to say what ehe was conacions of feeling, that 
whether for the better or the woxae, ehe, too, had made 
a eertain progress in these ihree moniha. She was 
changed, imd was oonscions of the ehai^; and perhaps 
the thonght of having to go back to recoTOr the bearing 
which her hnsband fonnd perfect was not mnch more 
consolatory to her than if he had said, aa ahe half ex* 
pected, **Yoa will improve in time.** 

**No,** aaid yoong Trevelyan, more aerionaly, "to 
be aore, it ia not poasible. I only mean that yon mnat 
not think any more about your mannen than yon did 
then. There ia a kind of manner which yon have, 
Agnea — and, in caae I ahonld be partial and biaaaed 
in reapect to yon, I may aay your father haa it too — 
not in the leaat like a great lady, to be aure; a kind 
of a look of being miatreaa of yonr own place and the 
fint there, and, at the aame time, a kind of a look of 
being eyerybody*a attendant and the laat there. I can*t 
describe it," aaid the yonng man — "when a woman 
of the World happena to have auch a manner, and knowa 
how to manage it, ahe geta qnite a repntation on that 
score. There, now, I am no great dab at deacriptiona. 
^uppoae you know what I mean?*' 
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"Not qnite," said Agnes, with a smile; bat she was 
as pleased as if she understood it eveiy word. "I always 
thoaght my father^s mannen were beantiful. I am so 
glad you think so too, Boger.** This compliment, wbich 
ber busband bad paid quite involuntarily, was more 
agreeable to Agnes tban anj amount of eulogy addressed 
to berself. It gave ber spirit to take pleasure in ber 
new wardrobe — to investigate all its prettj d^tails, 
wbicb was a business in wbicb Roger aided ber, well 
pleased; and even to swallow, without many wry faces, 
tbe dreadful potion of tbe Frencb maid. 

Tbus it was, with a proper eqnipment in every 
respect worthy of the bride of Sir Roger Treyelyan*s 
only son and beir, and regardless of expense, that 
Agnes was carried over ibe Alps and entered Florence, 
in wbicb place Roger bad concluded to stay for tbe 
Winter. Tbey were both yonng and streng, and above 
fear of tbe Tramontana, and yonng Trevelyan con- 
cluded that it was one of tbe best places possible for 
forming bis wife*s mind, and accustoming ber gradually 
to Society; from wbicb it will be perceived ^at fami^ 
liarity was bearing its usual fruits, and tbat Roger 
began to lose tbe first fresbness of tbat instinct wbicb, 
in tbe earlier days of bis love and even of bis marriage, 
bad impressed tbe sense of Agnes*s superiority upon 
bis mind. He began to lose tbat sense a little, as was 
natural, sbe berself being tbe person in ibe world least 
aware of it; and as sbe was in tbe position at present 
of taking all ber knowledge, and apparently all ber 
ideas from bim, master of all desirable information, as 
be seemed to Agnes to be, it was not wonderfol if tbe 
design of forming bis wife's mind grew upon tbe pleased 
intelligence of tbe young busband, wbo bad discoyered 
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hmudf to be so mueh dererer ihan he liad befoie 
ihought he was. 

For tfais end, Boger deqded ihat he wonld take 
his wife to all the picture-galleries and expound every- 
thing to her. He even went to the trouble of intending 
to read np all abont Dante and Sayonarola for the in- 
Btmction of his pupil; and he meant to perfect her in 
French, with the aid of Mademoiselle Louise, and to 
begin Italian with her, which he did not hinmelf know; 

— not to speak of the English reading, which ihe 
joung man, still in the height of his lovedream, had 
proposed to Agnes. He meant that his wife should be 
no pretty laj figore, to be put up with on account of 
her prettiness; on the eontrarj, he was quite decided in 
his resolntion to form her mind, and make her worthy 
of himself and her new Station. As for Agnes herseif, 
she was qnite willing, and, indeed, eager. The evenings 
they were to spend together over their books — the 
momings they were to roam together among ihe pictores 

— appeared to her eyes like the opening yistas of an 
endless paradise. And it had never yet entered into 
her mind to doubt ,that Boger knew a hundred times 
more than she did, and was quite equal to the charge 
he had taken upon himself. If he had married Miss 
Bogers, who was ihe baker*s daughter at Windholm 
and had been to a veiy good boarding-school, she wonld 
have brought the young man yeiy speedily to his senses, 
and to a dne estimate of his position; but as for Agnes, 
she had no opinion whatever of herseif, and so long as 
her sense of right and wrong was not touched, nor her 
exquisite natural taste and instinct of fitness interfered 
wiÄ, she was the most docile pupil in the world. 

Thus commenced ihe most serious and eventful 
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period of these two young lives. They were left alone 
in their ignorance to make the best of it — the reins 
being chiefly in Boger's band, wbo bad ondertaken so 
confidenüy to make tbeir six monibs in Florence not 
merely a pleasant pause, but a beantiful prefaee and 
course of preparation for life. A man more apt to be 
affected by diance influences did not exist tban the 
young man wbo tbus bound bimself to tbe special line 
of action wbicb bis present tbougbts considered^neces- 
saiy, "Of course, I do not mean tbat we are never to 
go into Society,** be said, as be discussed bis plans. 
And as for Agnes, tbougb sbe was a little nervous, 
sbe bad no desire to avoid society. Sbe bad, on tbe 
contrary, a settled idea in ber bead, tbat society, in 
Roger^s sense of tbe word, was in reality tbat briUiant, 
beautiful society wbidi most young people of any brains 
look for eagerly but vainly on tbeir introduction to tbe 
World. Agnes expected tbat eveiybody sbe encountered 
would be capable of brilliant talk, of wit and wisdom, 
equal to tbe books of wbicb during tbe last summer 
sbe bad read more tban ever before in ber life. Tbe 
dull and stupid gossip to wbicb sbe bad listened at 
Windbolm seemed to her to belong entirely to tbat at- 
mospbere in wbicb ber fatber and berself bad got lost, 
somebow, out of tbeir natural spbere. But now tbe 
beautiful and seemly were to be tbe rule and order of 
ber life. Sbe expected to meet with notbing less tban 
tbat exquisite consideration for otbers, tbat power of 
divining elevated sentiment, and calling fortb tbe real 
treasures of tbe mind and spirit, wbicb was surely wbat 
social intercourse meant in its bigbest development Tbus 
sbe went forward serenely to ber first contact with such 
people of ber husband*s acquaintance as were to be found 
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in Florenee. In such a refined and elevated sphere, 
Agnes feit confident that her little shortcomings would 
be gentlj jndged. She had no more conception of 
refined. impertinenee ntterlj T>ntdoing any attempt ever 
made in that way hj the hnmble Windholm commnnity, 
than of anj other wicked thing in that little, amusing, 
eqnivocal Anglo-Italian world. 



CHAPTEB XXIII. 

Th« Firtt 8t«p. 

BoasR Tbeyeltan and his wife were in the Pitti 
Gallexy when the first enconnter occnrred with the ont- 
side World. Thejr were going over the pictores Id a 
leisnrelj waj, in all the ease of having six monihs he- 
fore them. Agnes, like most uncoltivated people, was 
not qnite snre what to think about the pictures. Not- 
withstanding the fine perceptions of her mind, her eyes 
were so entirelj uneducated that this new delight was 
not nearly so great a delight as might have been snp- 
posed. The first effect produced npon her by the new 
World of art was, indeed, to make her feel very stapid, 
and confbsed, and shaken in her ideas of beanty, as 
she passed from one to another of those little marvellons 
Squares of canvas which Roger informed her were among 
the most celebrated in the world. Agnes grew more 
and more silent and pnzzled. She feit sure the fault 
must lie in herseif, but that did not soften the pang of 
her disappointment; for, to be sure, she had expected, 
as was natural, that, to recognise and appreciate the 
works of genius, it was only necessary to look at 
them. She was so silent and s6 puzzled, that even 
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Boger, who^in bis heart did not care a straw for the 
pictures, but wbo was aware wbat it was rigbt to say 
about tbem, was somewbat disappointed too, and be- 
gan to entertain a balf snspicion, not disagreeable to 
bis mind, ihat, after all, Agnes was not so "superior** 
as he bad snpposed, even in tbe natural qualities of 
the mind wbicb he proposed to form. 

Tbey bad come at lengtb, bowever, to tbat sombre 
room in whicb tbe pictare of ibe "Visitation'* occupies 
tbe central place; and as Agnes stood and looked at it, 
feeling very tired in body and confused in mind, a 
sudden gleam of ligbt at last came ont of the picture 
into her face. Sbe stood, leaning beavily on Roger's 
arm, witb her ejes fixed wistfullj upon it, her Ups 
apart a little, and a certain startled sudden perception 
in her face. It did not occur to her at tbat moment 
tbat she was looking at a fine picture; it only came 
into her mind suddenly, like a flash of ligbtning, tbat 
sbe was a yonng wife, probably destined to stand in 
need of all tbe tender sympathies of womankind, and 
tbat tbere was no woman in the world likely to accost 
her witb tbe look of tbat Elizabeth. Such was the first 
Impression drawn by Agnes from the new perplexing 
Art, to wbicb sbe bad been introduced wiüi so little 
preparation. Any loftier meaning tbat tbere might be 
in the scene escaped her for the moment. She stood in 
a trance of interest regarding tbe divine mystery of 
nature wbicb linked these two women; Mary, witb her 
secret in her heart — Elizabeth, witb the look tbat 
divined, and asked, and replied, all in a moment Tbe 
yonng spectator, too, might have her secret, but for 
her tbere was no Elizabeth. Thus Agnes stood looking 
at tbem, witbout tbought of anytbing more divine, witb 
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a tender envy, as at two womeo. For her, too, that 
sacred mystarious honr of conscionmeag might arise, 
bat sbe bad neither motfaer nor firiend to read it in her 
ejee. This was the thcnighf that made her rapt conn- 
tenanee shine; bat at that moment the room fiUed snd- 
denly with tf nude of nlks, and a breaih of perftune, 
and an English Yoice. The voiee said -r- 

''This way, mj dear; here is the pictore I wanted 
70U to see — 'The Yintationf* bj Albertinelli. I be^ 
lieve it ig eonndered bis best work. Come to this side, 
this is the best light" 

*'Ah! manuna,*' said another Yoice, "how ean 70a? 
Ton know I detest that debased dnqae-cento taste; it 
looks precisely like one of the Windows in Bmsseb, 
only the distance is green instead of blne; and just the 
kind of ordinary snperficial sentiment that snits the 
volgar taste.** 

Agnes shrank back inyolnntarily before this inter- 
raption, and, without knowing it, bronght herseif and 
her hnsband, by that movement, in fall view of the 
new party, who regarded them with a fnxäL and straightr 
forward ''British stare.** Bat ^this stare, and the new 
interest awakened by it, drove the "Visitation" ont of 
everybody*s head. 

"Trevelyan, by Jove!*' cried one of the male at- 
tendants of the new comers. 

And before Agnes could recall her thoaghts, her 
hasband had been shaken hands with all roond with 
aedamations. In the confasion of her ideas, the yonog 
wife was not aware of the look of constemation whi^ 
came npon her own face as she feit herseif thas Stand- 
ing npon the ihreshold of the new world. Bat even at 
that moment Agnes caoght a look firom ihe eyes of the 
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eider lady, whicb was about as different as could be 
imagined from the look of Elizabeth — a look of in- 
qnirj, not to say suspicion; and tben the poor girl feit 
berself dissolving somebow into the air, tili she was 
snddenly recalled to berself hj Roger^s voice. 

**I am very glad to have an opportunity of pre- 
senting my wife to you, Lady Chariten ," said Roger. 
**We have only been in Plorence a few days. Agnes, 
Lady Chariten, one of our neighbours at home. £[ow 
lucky that we shonld have met here!** 

'^Quite extraordinary!** said Lady Charlton; and 
she made Agnes a magnificent cnrtsy, to which the 
young wife responded by a timid bow and the wistfnl 
litUe momentaiy smile which was habitaal to her when 
she met any one for the first time — a smile which 
said so plainly, ^*You are better than I am; be good to 
me" — that few people hitherto had been quite able 
to resist it. The new acquaintance, however, showed 
no Symptoms of being mollified. She said — 

"I am sure I am charmed to make Mrs. Trevelyan^s 
acquaintance. How very odd, Lottie, that we should 
have heard from Comwall so lately, and nobody men- 
tioned the marriage! How fortunate you are in being 
able to keep it all snng and to yourself!" 

"Oh, that is all over, long ago," said Roger. "I 
snppose everybody has forgotten us by this time. We 
are at Panizzi's, on ihe Lung^ Arno, and I hope you 
will come and see us." 

"I shall do myself the pleasore of calHng on Mrs. 
Trevelyan," said Lady Charlton, with dignity. "We 
are at Panizzi's too. I want my daughter to admire 
the Albertinelli. New, Lottie, stand here; this is the 
best light.*' 
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"Then we Bhall look for 70Q shortly," sud Boger, 
with the best gxaoe he oould miister, and he nodded to 
Jack Charlton, who, for bis piurt, took off bis bat witb 
an air of profonnd respect to Us finend's new and pret^ 
wife. 

Agnes was so üred, and so starded by tbis nn- 
expe^ed event, ibat tbis move was tbe only tbing diat 
saved ber from a catastrophe and faint; for tbe beavy 
atmospbere of tbe galleiy, tbe stifling air produced by 
tbe braziers, wbicb bad abready been placed tbere, ibe 
unusnal exertion botb of mind and body, and finally 
Lady Cbarlton, wiib ber perfnme and ber birge party, 
taking up all tbe air tbat remained in tbe room, bad 
altogetber bad an overwbelming effect npon tbe yonng 
Creatore fresb firom Swiss air and liber^. Roger was 
mncb alarmed wben be found tbat sbe conld scarcely 
speak as be led ber away — first alarmed, and iben, 
as was natural, puzzled and ready to be angry. 

"You don't mean to say tbat it is Lady Cbarlton 
wbo bas done tbis?** be said, witb basty cbagrin and 
vexation, and bnrried ber downstairs at a pace wbicb 
made matters worse. "Put down your veil, at least," 
Said tbe yonng bosband. "Good beavens, Agnes! don*t 
let people imagine ibat yon are firigbtened by tbe mere 
appearance of a woman yon don*t know.*' 

Poor Agnes feit tbe Steps flying firom nnder ber; 
bat at last tbere was some air to be bad, and sbe 
managed to retain ber senses and conscionsness tili sbe 
reacbed tbe welcome sbelter of tbe little brongbam 
wbicb awaited tbem. Then after a moment, wben sbe 
bad steadied a little, sbe made ber defenee. 

"I was not frigbtened," sbe said; ^4t was tbe want 
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of air, in the firat pUtce, and the fatigne; ano' 
pictnre " 

"What of the pictnre? I did not think ] 
ezcited hj the pictnres," said Boger, who n 
in the mood for scolding, ^'as some people a 
was extremelj fond of his wife, and alarme ,, — 
paleness, bnt he was only human, and he could not 
refrain firom giving her this little prick with his 0pear 
in passing. Greater self-denial would have been im- 
possibla to flesh and blood. 

'*No,'' Said Agnes; '^only it made me feel some- 
how how alone I am; tfaat was alL" 

"How alone yon are! by Jove," said Boger, 
growing rather red, ^^that is a very poor compliment 
to me." 

'^Hnsh, yon know I didn't mean that — I mean, 
I have not a woman in the world belonging to me," 
said Agnes — ^'mother, nor sister — nor friend scarce- 
ly;" and the young wife sighed again, and thonght 
of the Elizabedi, totally unaware that Boger breathed 
an internal *^Heaven be praised!" as he sat by her 
side. 

*^0h, firiends are not difficnit to pick up," he said, 
lighüy. **Only, Agnes, for heaven*s sake don^t look 
so scared when I introduce any one to you. You 
asked me about yonr manners Üie other day. There 
is nothing in the least wrong with yonr manners; but, 
whatever yon do, don^t look frightened. That is the 
only thing I ask of you. The Charltons are neigh- 
bonrs, and it would be lucky if you took to each 
other; but I don^t mean to dictate to you who you are 
to like; only just this one thing — don^t, I beseech, 
whatever happens, put on that scared look." 
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'^Did I look scared? I did not know," said Agnes, 
y/ with a sudden blosh; "it was with being so üred, I 
suppose." 

**I hope so/' Said her hnsband. "You mnst not 
be tired another time. And as for ihe pictnre, it is 
not what one wonld call a great pictore/' he continned, 
retnming to the process of forming her mind; ^4t is a 
good specimen of the master, no donbt, bat he is not 
of the first rank. It is better not to be enthosiastic at 
all than to have an enthusiasm badly placed/^ Hoger 
added, with a litüe langh. He was half in jest, to be 
sore, in this latter Observation, bat, at the same time, 
he was whole in eamest He was not a connoissear, 
nor leamed in the fine arts in his own person, bat he 
was safficientlj got ap on the sabject to be aware 
that one of the most general Symptoms of ignorance 
is enthosiasm for the wrong thing, and against this it 
was necessaiy to gaard his papil wiihoat delay. 

This little conversation was over before thej reached 
the hoteL As for Agnes, she was not affironted, as 
manj yoang wives in her position wonld have been. 
She haid managed to make the transition from loye- 
making to marriage ander ihe most anspicioas circam- 
stances dnring the sammer, and had abeady accastomed 
herseif to that conjngal criticism which at ihe first 
shock is saf&ciently disenchanting to every yoong girl, 
who marries oat of a fantastic, yoaihfal paradise into 
a real, everyday world. She had got over it, as it is 
comparatively easy to do, when ihere is real love at 
ihe bottom; and having, like her faiher, a great calm 
of natare which it was difficolt to raffle, Soger*s ob- 
jections to her paleness and momentaxy want of sym- 
^athy did not roase her io arms instanüy, as it might 
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have done in seine cases. And to teil the trath, 
thongh a Utile starded hj her first aspect, Agnes was 
not in the least afiraid of Lady Chariten. Thus thej 
drove back to their hotel without the least breach of 
the peace, and resmned their stadies in the evening as 
if nothing had happened. Bat, nevertheless, something 
had happened. Roger was distracted from bis French 
conversation (in which, notwithstanding bis effotts on 
Agnes's bebalf , he was bimself far from being streng) 
withont knowing it, by the faet that Jack Chariten 
was in the bouse, who knew everybodj he bimself 
knew, and, no doubt, conld teil bim what people were 
saying at home about the marriage — which Boger 
could not help supposing mnst possess a certain interest, 
at least, for everybodj in the county. Lady Chariten 
had looked a little impertinent, and so had her dangh- 
ter, and, on the whole, the joung husband could not 
help feeling that this accident had disturbed the bonej- 
moon tranquillitj and absorption of bis life. 

In fact, before the evening was over, Boger fonnd 
an opportunity to straj off inte the more pnbUc regions 
of the hotel in search of bis old friend« He said — 
'^rd like to have a little talk with Jack Chariten; he 
and I used to be great friends. 111 leave 70a for half 
an honr to joxa novel, Agnes.^* When he was gone, 
however, it was not to the novel that Agnes addressed 
herseif. Novels grow less interesting when one is in 
the frdl tide of one's own history, and subject to ex- 
periences more exciting than anything in fiction. The 
joung wife let the book fall when Bioger left her, and 
took to thinking. It was impossible, even had she 
possessed the temper of an angel, for Agnes to suppose 
that she had met with a gracieus reception from her 
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husband's old friend, and involantarily, before she was 
aware of it, Mrs. Freke's wamings* and her own 
thoughts thereupon retumed to her mind. What if 
she were abont to find out fbr herseif all the disad- 
vantages of an unequal marriage — to encounter 
women not gracions and sympathetic , like the ladies 
of her Imagination, but hard and unfriendly, who woold 
criticise and see throngh her, and convict her as an 
impostor? All this gleamed like a vision of afiright 
across her mind; bnt strangelj enongh, Agnes was not 
dismayed hj it, as she had been after that conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Freke. She was, so far, more foolish 
than she had been then, that her jouthfiil confidence 
in love was strenger than ever. She smiled in her 
heart as she thonght how litüe it could matter to Boger, 
who loved her, what Lady Chariten or anjbody said. 
She herseif woold be glad to please his friends for 
his sake-, but having him, the rest of the world was 
secondary and unimportant to Agnes. With this thonght 
she dismissed what little inqnietudo she had, and went 
back with a smile to her novel, and laughed at Boger's 
guiltj face, when he retumed, not in half an hour, 
but in an hour and a half. For his part, he was so 
glad to find that his absence had not vexed her, that 
the clouds of his inquietude passed at least from his 
face; and so there came a peaceful and pleasant dose 
to the evening, which they might well have kept as a 
fast and vigil, had they known what consequences it 
was to produce. 

These consequences, however, were not in the least 
tragic to start with, nor was there any conspiracy 
commenced against the peace of the young wife or the 
faithfulness of the husband| as sometimes occorS) at 
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least in books. No such intentions were in the mind 
of Ladj Gharlton or her danghter, as they held a con- 
snltation on the snbject over the fire. They were 
seated there both of them cozily enough, with the 
ordinary details of work and books, and pret^ trifles 
on the table y which are necessary to the comfort of 
Englishwomen in general. Miss Chariten, who was a 
few jears older than Agnes, had, like Agnes, a novel 
in her band; bnt mj ladj, for her part, had passed 
the age when novels are interesting. She was warming 
her slippered feet at the bright wood fire, and making 
herseif comfortable; and natorallj, unoccupied as she 
was, intermpting ftom time to time her danghter's 
enjoyment of her book. 

^^I donH quite know what to do, Lottie,** saidLadj 
Chariten, with a little contraction on her forehead; 
*' Roger Trevelyan was always an honest hoj. He never 
would have dared to introduce bis wife to me as he 
did, nnless it ha4 been all right. He never wonld at- 
tempt to take me in, I am sore — and jet Beatrice 
did teil 7on he was in sbme scrape or other, jou say? 
I do wish 70U would put down diat ridiculous novel a 
little, and attend to me/* 

"Yes, mamma, this moment," said Miss Chariten, 
dutifuUj; and she glanced over the nezt page, and 
then threw her book on the table. ^^What queer 
pictures these sort of people give of societyl" she said, 
laughing. ''Such gujs we must all appear outside, if 
anjbodj believes them. I think one ought to take to 
writing novels one*s-self , to set these ridiculous crea- 
tures right." 

''I beg 70U won't do anything of the sort,*' said 
Lady Chariten, with asperity, "and min all your pro- 

Agnci, I, 15 
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spects. Please to give me your attention, Lottie. I 
was speaking of the Treveljans. I daresaj Boger has 
been vexy foolish, but I canlt help feeling a conviction 
that he never would have tried to deceive me, and tliat 
it must be all rigbt" 

"Probablj, mamma,^* said Miss Cbarlton. 

^^Frababl^, mammal** ecboed her mother. **I wish 
you would take the trouble to show a little interest in 
what I am saying.*' 

'^You know I never coold bear gossip,** said Miss 
Lottie. *'0f conne it*8 all right Roger Trevelyan is 
much too great a goose to take anybodj in; and as 
for the litüe girl, she looked pret^, I thonght — 
prettj, but out of her mind with fnght or something. 
It would be fun to hear Roger coadiing her how to 
behave." 

"I wish 70U would not use such words,*' said Ladj 
^ Chariten. ^^I don*t think Roger himself knows ygtj 

well how to behave. Beatrice is dreadfully manthrü^ 
and Sir Roger is something too frightful to think of. 
Besides, it is not in the nature of things that a man 
could teach a woman how to conduct herseif in societj. 
I have Seen clever women out of the lower dasses 
who picked it up wonderfuUj well; but it is quite ridi- 
culous to think of getting anj good in that way firom 



a man." 



''Well,*' said Lottie, laughing, ''if she is not vulgär 
or stupid, it would be great fun to take her up and 
coach her one's-self.*' 

''Lottie, I desire 70U will do nothing of the sort,** 
said Lady Chariten, with natural Irritation. "I can*t 
imagine what next 70U will suggesi I think I will 
call to-morrow, as I promised Roger; perhaps Jack 
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mxy find out something about them from some of the 
men he is always picking up, and it will be easj to 
diflcover, when we begin to talk, what sort of people 
sbe belongs to. Only, don^t set up one of your ridi- 
culouB Mendships, as 70U are so fond of doing; I ean- 
not permit tbat** 

"Friendship for a litüe bit of gurl who ad^ues a 
cinque cento picture, and is firigbtened for yau/** said 
Miss Lottie, incautiously, with the least possible em- 
phasis. '*I hope I have not quite come to that*' 

'*You might at least speak with civilitj/' said Lady 
Chariten. "It is vexy litÜe help I can get from a con- 
sultation with you. If she was frightened, poor thing, 
it was not wonderfiil — a girl belonging to the lower 
dasses of socie^ suddenly brought into contact with a 
person of my position. It is the only thing that pre- 
possesses me in her favour,^* said my lady, poking Üxe 
fire, and approaching doser her velvet slipper, to which 
Miss Gharlton only replied by a langh; and the con- 
versation ended by the younger lady resuming hier 
novel, and the eider one — for the Tramontana was 
blowing outside — drawing nearer to the cheerful fire. 
These were not the ladies of Agnes*s Imagination — 
which meant so many feminine versions of the early 
knights of Arthur, before falsehood made its appear- 
ance at the Bound Tablel Miss Chariten knew a great 
deal more about the Bound Table than Agnes did, and 
could have discussed it in all its bearings, artistical 
and Philosophie; but she was much too experienced a 
woman to believe in the existence of any such piece of 
ideal fumitnre in the everyday world. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

r 

Lady Charlton*! Yiiit. 

Roger Treveltan showed a litde anxiety next 
moming about bis wife*8 toilette — not that he said 
mach to herseif on the subject, but ihat Agnes, whose 
faculties of Observation were a little excited, divined 
that he had intimated to Mademoiselle Louise that her 
mistress^s dress reqnired special care, which, on the 
whole, was not a mode of action agreeable to Agnes. 
Her relief was great, however, when she found herseif 
permitted to put on the dress which she herseif sug- 
gested, and which was the most simple she possessed. 
It was, besides, one in which Agnes feit happier than 
usual, seeing that it was made as nearly on the model 
of her old grey Windholm dress as an elegant Parisian 
canfection permitted. It was a refined version of the 
blacksmith's daughter which appeared in this second 
grey gown, and Agnes was vaguelj conscions of the 
difference*, but still, notwithstanding the difference, it 
was the same; and then Louise took the oppor- 
tunity of applauding the good taste of madame. This 
was a compliment eztremely grateful to her feelings 
at the moment Had it really been good taste, and 
not a stupid girlish fancy, that made her like her 
gown of grey? And was that why Roger had ordered 
for her anoUier dress so nearly the same, though so 
much more dainty? This latter idea, however, spoiled 
her pleasure a little, for she had accepted the grey 
dress not as a proof of her own good taste approved 
by her husband, but as one of those delicate fiatteries 
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of loYe which are ja31 the more exquisite when tihejr 
have nothing to do with taste. If it was not that the 
ciress in which he had first seen her was beauäfbl to 
Boger, apart altogether firom its intrinsic qualities, his 
gift of a second like it became an ordinaiy gift, abont 
which there was no need for any particolar sentiment; 
and, in fact, ihis consideration restored the composnre 
of the joung wife as she completed her simple i^ilette. 
And as the moming passed, Agnes conld not help 
smiling a little at her husbandJs anxie^. He went 
round the room, pulling the things abont, with a vain 
attempt after that elegant disorder which can onlj be 
made hj a woman. Boger*s e£fbrts resnlted simply in 
a general aspect of nntidiness, which offended the eye 
of Agnes; bnt, nnfortunatelj, her ideas were still in a 
mdimentaiy State on this point She put the disordered 
articles "straight" again, with a rectangular correctness 
which was more like the blacksmith's parlour than 
Mrs. Trevelyan^s drawing-room, and Boger paused with 
dismaj to perceive that in this particular Agnes had 
not seen her deficiencies. The only thing he could do, 
was to toss some books on the table after his own 
fjEishion, and retire to the window in a Utde fume of 
impatience. '^Lottie Charlton has not half the head, 
nor the heart — nor anything,** the vexed husband 
said to himself', ^'she is no more to be compared to 
Agnes than — than Louise is: but how different her 
room would have looked!" *— and the joung man 
glanced with vezation round the tidy apartment As 
for Agnes, the onlj thing she could see to find fault 
with was the "litter'* on the table, and when Boger 
dragged her shawl and hat into the room and thxew 
them down on the sofa, she thought he was mad. Be- 
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fose Lady Charlton made her appearance, Hrs« Tre- 
yelyantook awaj the hat, and put back some of the 
chain into ^^their proper places;** and ihis aspect cS 
affain produced, as might hAve been expected, its na- 
tural effect upon the visitors, whose eyes were very 
widely awake to signs of this description. Boger, who 
had been absent for a moment, and who entered with 
them, had to rush about, bewildered, and seek chain 
for his amused yisitors from the prim row which stood 
against the wall. 

^^I believe 70a donH know onr county, Mrs. Tre- 
velyan/^ said Ladj Charlton. '^I assure 7011 it is one 
of the best counties in England for societ7, as well as 
other things. You will find us a little odd-fashioned, 
I dare 8a7, if 7on have been used to going a great 
deal into die world.** 

^*0h no — not at all/' said Agnes, wiih a sudden 
blush covering her face. 

"No? — to be sure, 70U are ver7 7oung," said the 
visitor. "I do not, for m7 part, approve of bringing 
girls out too 7onng. M7 Lotde was onl7 seventeen 
when she burst into societ7 — and of course people 
will sa7 she is fifly in a 7ear or two — but an onl7 
daughter is alwa7s wilful. I cannot think how 017 
friend Roger managed matters so SI7I7. I actaalty 
never heard a word of his marriage tili I had the 
pleasiire of seeing 70U.*' 

"A nois7 wedding is alwa78 a horrible bore,*' said 
Boger, Coming to the rescue. ^'I suppose ladies like 
it, bat it's something too serious to the chief snfferer.'* 

"That is becanse nobod7 takes an7 notice of the 
nnhapp7 bridegroom," said Miss Charlton. "He is a 
kind of necessar7 evil; the best thing would be to 
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keep him in a box until die moment when it is ne- 
cessaiy for some one to take ihe faride awaj. The 
wretch alwajs looks like an ogre, ready to eat ihe poor 
girl up and pick her bonos. Now, didn^t he, Mrs. Tre- 
veljan — I appeal to yon?" 

"DonH taU: such nonsense, Lottie, I heg," said her 
mother. **I feel sure Mrs. Trevetyan thonght nothing 
of ihe kind. It will be so nice for Boger to sho^r you 
our fine scenexy for ihe first time. Which is yonr own 
conntj? It depends so much on what kind of landscape 
one has been used to, whether one appreciates it or 
not" 

"Oh, I have always lived — not very £ar firom 
London," said Agnes, reading a waming, which only 
confnsed her, in Boger^s eye. 

"Not yexy far from London," said Ladj Chariten 
— "bat in which direction? London is such a large 
Word. If it was in Snrrey, I am sore you most know 
ihe Umfiravilles. 8hs is weh an old firiend of mine." . 

"Bnt it was — in — Middlesex," said poor Agn^s, 
more perplexed Üum ever. 

"Oh," said Lady Chariten, "then we know qoantities 
of people there. Why, we spent last Christmas at 
Wentmore, and I think every soul in ihe connty came 
to dinner while we were ihere. We mnst have met 
you, or some of your family. What an odd coincidenee, 
Lottie! Mrs. St Maur is charming, is she not?" 

"I am afraid you must not expect my wife to know 
many people," said Boger, who was a Utile flushed, 
while Agnes, driven to her wit^s end, had lost her usual 
grace and sat holt upright in her chair, in a State of 
mind indescribable, feeling herseif an impostor aad 
pretender who was about to be found out "She has 
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always been a little reduse. I don^t think a Freiich 
girl brought up in a convent could have seenr less of 
the World." 

"Oh, a convent! — were 70U brought up in a 
convent?" said Miss Lottie, who began to enter into 
the spirit of the sport "Then 70U are sure to have a 
beautiful accent, and I must have 70U to talk French 
with me. J^at Vaeeent U plui detestable, mo». It is all 
along of not being properlj brought up. Mamma 
ought to have had us taught before we could speak — 
but I assure jou it is quite odious to hear us, both 
Jack and me." 

"I do wish 70U would not talk such nonsense, 
Lottie," said her mother, unconsciousl7 defeating this 
new line of attack. "If 70U do not speak French well, 
it is entirety 70ur own fault But as for knowing 
people, I am sure, when Mrs. Trevetyan and I come to 
talk it over, we shall find that we have several mutual 
friends. I assure 70U it is quite eztraordinar7 to find 
how people are linked together. I alwa7S sa7 eveiy- 
bod7 is connected with ever7bod7 eise, and I don*t 
think I ever talked to an7one for half an hour, without 
finding out that some one eise was the dearest friend 
of both. But in the meantime, 70U have not given us 
an7 of 7our news. How is Beatrice? Is not she 
charming, Mrs. Trevetyan? — such a good manner, 
and still so handsome. I remember when she was one 
of the prettiest girls in Comwall. But thtU passes, 70U 
know; and that great friend of hers, Mrs. Cadogan. 
Poor thmg, what a sad, sad stor7 that was!" 

"What was?" asked Roger, eagerty. "We have 
been awa7 all summer, and neither Agnes nor I are 

in the news." 
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"Ah, honeymooning,'* said Ladj Charlton, with a 
smile; but slie gave her daaghter an expressive glance. 
And all ihis time Agnes sat npright in her chair, wiih 
words flnttering upon her Ups, which Regeres lock 
prevented her from nttering, and with a miserable sense 
of guUt, as ihongh she was there in disguise and might 
be found out at anj moment Why might she not say 
that she did not know Beatrice, and was innocen^ of 
Bxtj news abont anybody? After all, it was not a crime 
to be ignorant of people who had never come in her 
way. Even Mrs. Bogers, the baker, who was considered 
veiy particular in Windholm, would never have dreamt 
of demanding that a new-comer shonld know all ihe 
bakers of her district But ihis Suggestion came much 
later, when Agnes had time to think, and began to see 
faintly a dim gleam of absurditjr in ihe Situation, which 
lightened its weight 

In the meantime, ihe horror and pain were un- 
mitigated, and the poor young wife sat silent, not 
onlj like a culprit, but Iülo a fool, wiihout a word 
to say. 

And then a narrative ensued, to which she Ibtened 
abstractedly, with wretched attempts to appear interested. 
But it was füll of names which she heiurd for the first 
time, and personal allusions of which she could not 
possiblj understand the meaning. Notwithstanding 
Roger*s anziety, he grew interested after a while, and 
he and Lady Charlton and Lottie maintained the con- 
versation brisklj, leaving poor Agnes so soUtary, so 
Ignorant, so foreign to the society which ihey all knew, 
that, if she had relaxed her self-control for a moment, 
she might have burst into tears or fainted — two things 
equally horrible to think of. Agnes, however, though 
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ftelmg all die pam of her porition riyidly, had fpr- 
toiiAtaly a power of sdf-control hitherto nnknown to 
henelf. Sbe was like a jfiung soldier who finds liim- 
self armed without knowing it wiih the weapons most 
egsential to hia safety, which he uses 011I7 by instmct, 
without any trainiug. Agnes had come into die world 
widi all diat armouiy for which, in her peacefol lifo, 
she had fonnd no nae; and Üiere was someüiing piteous 
in the Sensation widi which she became aware of the 
shield and buckler which natore had provided her with, 
but which, up to that moment, she had nerer wanted 
before. She smiled over diis unsuspected corselet at 
her enemies when they made a feint of appealing to 
her. It was evident to Agnes that Lady Chariten and 
Miss Lottie were as conscious of her ignorance as she 
herseif was, and she held her shield all the more firmly 
in consequence of these attempts to make her failnre 
apparent 

"Now we must really go," said Lady Chariten*, "I 
am afraid you must think me a sad gossip, bat it is so 
pleasant to have so much to teil! You must have made 
your husband qnite careless of everything but yourself, 
which is yery naughty of you ; though, to be sure, there 
is nothing eise to be expected in a honeymoon! Oood 
moming, Mrs. Trevelyan. Boger is an old friend of 
ours, and we must see a great deal of you,'* said my 
lady, graciously. She looked at Roger as she spoke, 
but still it was Agnes whom she addressed. 

'^Good-bye,** said Miss Chariten; "mammawill 
never let you rest tili she has found out that you know 
some people we know. It is her passion,** said the 
younger assailant with a smile, not knowing in the 
least that the young creature she was speaking to — 
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yonnger than lierself hj several jears — had in 
desperation dutched at her natural weapons, and was 
no longer a defenceless creature, unable to protect 
herseif. 

^'Gk)od''b7e,*' said Agnes. "But I shonld like Lady 
Chariten to know that what Mr. Treveljan said was 
quite trae, and that I don^t know anjbody; — except 
some poor people, whom I am sure 70U did not«meet 
in Middlesex," she added, drawing her breath a litüe 
quick, and smiling in her tum, with ejes which saw 
Sie sport as distinctlj as Lottie did. The two ladies 
went out of the room quicklj after this, with a sense 
of discomfiture which ihe simple words of Agnes seemed 
totallj inadequate to produce. 

''Ooodness, what an impertinent girl! What does 
she mean hy her poor people?** Lady Charlton said, 
with a flushed and uncomfortable countenance; and 
even Miss Lottie withdrew downstairs with a conscious- 
ness of defeat 

NaturaUy, the moment after their exit was an an- 
xious one to the husband and wife, both of whom 
preserved a kind of breathless silence, ezpecting the 
other to speak. Boger, for his part, expected Agnes 
to burst into tears and make her complaint over her 
visitor's mdeness; and Agnes, who feit herseif wounded, 
expected, perhaps, an apology firom her husband, 
perhaps some tender consolatory speeehes, perhaps a 
litde admonition, and entrea^ that she would try to 
talk to his friends. Bnt as each waited for the other 
to begin, there ensued an uncomfortable expectant 
silence, which was exciting, and feit to each like a 
defiance. It might have been better for boih if they 
had spoken; but neither did speak, and the uneom- 
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^ Co ,^ setüed down between tbem as if it had 

^ iing actoal and tangible. When ihe op- 

/as lost, both concluded that it was not for 

in to begin complaining; and so a sense of 

/disappointment and relief, and tantalissing 

Aook ibe place of tbeir usual sympathy. Tbe 

-loon was over for ever and ever. After a few 

38, Agnes drew ber chair to tbe fire witb a ner- 

Yons sbivering to wbicb sbe was subject wben sbe bad 

been anyhow excited, and Boger took up bis bat 

'^TMs daj is lost for any sigbt-seeing," be said; 
^^tbat^s always tbe way witb moming visitors; tbey 
waste one*s time dreadfully. Fll go and bave a cbat 
witb Jack Cbarlton before dinner, and perbaps bring 
bim up to see jou. I tbink jon^U like Am." 

"Will be ask me bow manj people I know?" said 
Agnes, not witbout a gleam of bumour; bat Boger 
made believe tbat be had not beard tbe question, and 
burried off downstairs, very well inclined for a quarrel 
witb somebody. 

As for Agnes, sbe did not feel very gay wben sbe 
was left alone. Her Table Bound bad melted into tbin 
air before ber eyes. Boger*s friends were not tbe sweet 
and tbougbtfnl creatures of ber Imagination — tbe wo- 
men of books and poems. Barring tbat tbey were 
better dressed and bad a more refined mode of speak- 
ing, tbey were wonderfnlly like tbe baker*s wife at 
Windbolm, wbo gave tea-parties sometimes, and was 
an autbority. Agnes feit tbat tbey bad come not on a 
mission of kindness, but to find ber out and confase 
ber, and make ber commit berself , if possible. And 
not only ibey, but Beatrice, ber busband*s sister, to 
wbom äie beart of tbe young wife yeamed, but wbo 
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had not so mach as told her Mends that her broüier 
was mairied! Her cheeks floshed witfa a painfiil heat 
and colonr. Thej had done their best to hmniliate 
her, and that in the ejes of her hnsband. Agnes did 
not Gry over it, as she wonld have done had she been 
the defenceless Creatore thejr thonght her. She did 
not crj, becanse she had found weapons thmst into her 
hands quite snddenlj, without knowing how, as if it 
had been by some nnseen second, and had made sad- 
den nse of them also witbont knowing how; bnt all the 
more for ihat she feit the dastardly character of ihe 
attack, and resented it in her heart 

That, however, was only one part of the bnsiness. 
The assailants were fnll of unkind intentions, bnt in 
themselves they were nothing to Agnes; the worst of 
all wtiS| that she had been left to bear their assanlt 
alone. Perhaps Boger had done it in kindness, think- 
ing it best so to divert thdr attention; bnt, in reality, 
he had gone over to their side, and interested himself 
in their talk, and left bis helpless wife alone in her 
ignorance. Li this mild way, one of the hardest of a 
woman*s trials, the pain of seeing her hnsband comport 
himself nnworthily, came snddenly npon ihe yonng 
wife. She thonght it was not any wounded feeling on 
her own part ihat moved her; the pain was becanse he 
had not done what he onght to have done. He onght 
to have come to her side openly and frankly; he onght 
to have said, '*My wife küows no one whom yon know, 
Lady Charlton; she has to make aeqnaintance yet wiih 
the World. We two have onr lifo before ns, and we 
mean to make onr friends together." Bnt that was not 
in ihe least what Boger had done; he had made faint 
apologies for her, and silenced her witfa bis eye, and 
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^ gone oyer to the enemy's aide. This was the idea that 

Agnat «mtendad with, dowty and painfnttjT) as die sat 
oyer the fire. It was not % sadden awakening oat of 
tfae loTe-blindneaa into an enlightenment whidi is fiital 
to love; for trae'loye, eren in theheart of a yoting wo- 
man of twenty, is a healthy plant, and can bear a great 
many shodu. It was only a* dim sort of oonsdousness, 
Btrnggling into light against her wish, that Soger, who 
was bo fond of her, had not stood hy her at the fiist 
critical moment He loyed her, bat his oonrage had 
failed him, and for the moment he had left her to her 
fate. It was an nnpleasant sort of spectre to come 
face to hcB with in diese earlj days, and the sight of 
it diiUed her so mndi that she feit cold, and shivered, 
and drew still doser to the fire; and then natorally 
softer thonghts intervened, and she began to ezcase' 
Roger. Very likdy it was to divert the attention of 
these keen-sighted women from her ignorance and awk- 
wardness; bnt then it was of itself a pang to believe 
that Boger had began to be conscioos of her awkward- 
ness. Anything in the world that she might have 
ehosen to do in the Windholm parloar woald haye be- 
come fall of grace to the chief spectator from the mere 
fact that she did it. And Agnes, like most other yoang 
wiyes, foand it a little hard, a litüe stränge, to wake 
ap in the new world, where she had expected to be 
better loved, and to find that she had now to be jndged 
by reasonable rales, and that those prepossessed eyes 
which saw nothing bat good in her had lost their 
heavenly glamoar. And yet Soger was entirdy to be 
excased when she came to pat herseif in his position, 
and to look at matters from the other side. It was 
hard apon him to haye a wife who knew nobody; who 
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8at with her month shnt in stapid sQence, or cotdd 
open it only to coxnmit henelf and show to everybody 
what a mdiottianes he had made. 

And then Agnes asked herseif why she coold not 
have taken it more lightly; whj she coold not have 
langhed vithont effort, and said natnrally as she would 
haye said to any woman in Windholm, ''I don*t know 
anybody; bnt I am yeiy fond of stories, and I sho^ld 
like to know all abont the people whom Boger knows." 
That wonld have been, if only she had been eqnal to 
the Situation, the thing to do. Bnt instead of ihis ehe 
had looked nervons, and frightened, and hesitating; 
had grown pale and grown red , and smiled a wretched 
forced smile, and feit herseif abandoned and desolate, 
which it was veiy foolish to do. The only ezcose she 
eonld find for herseif was, that she had not in the least 
ezpected to meet with this mode of attack. She had 
taken it for granted that it was. qnite natural she shonld 
know nobody. Vagne terrors had indeed crossed the 
mind of Agnes, of conversations in which she would not 
be cleyer enongh nor educated enough to take part; but 
then she had always consoled herseif with thinking that 
brilliant talkers stood in need of listeners, and that in 
that graceful capacity she might distinguish herseif. 
And dien she tried to believe that she would behave 
herseif better next time, and would not let herseif be 
so ntterly discouraged by the terrible discovery that 
she had never dined atWentmore, nor known anybody 
that it was right to know in Middlesez. Notwithstand- 
ing, Hrs. Trevelyan's thoughts were not of an agreeable 
deseription as she sat and shivered over the fire. 
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Jaek OharllOB. 

Thb worst of Hob nnlnckj eommencement waa, that 
Boger and Agnes had no converaation about it, nor 
ever opened tiheir hearts to eadi other on the snbject 
K be £ad nnbent so f ar as to say that Lady Gbarlton 
was ratber impertinent, bnt tben that she was a yery 
old friend; or if she had nnbent so far as to saj, that 
she had been yery stupid, bnt meant to do better next 
time — which two speeches were on the yeiy lips of 
both all the long dsy — the litüe crisis wonld have 
been over in a moment; bnt neither of them took ihis 
simple Step. They went on as if nothing had occnned 
— and, to teil the tmth, forgot, after awhile, that anj- 
thing had occnrred, as was natoral; bnt neither of them 
lost a certain impression, fixed npon them like the im- 
pression of a seid npon waz — on Boger, thait bis 
wife, though he loved her better ihan anybody in the 
World, was, after all, onlj a blacksmith's danghter, 
entirelj at a loss in good society, requiring to be 
apologised for, and to haye her anteeedents carefnlly 
concealed; and on Agnes, that her hnsband had failed . 
her in her first grand moment of necessity, and could 
not be depended npon shonld other poments of neces* 
sitj arise. Bat for this mutoal consciönsness, which 
laj deep down at the bottom of their hearts, nobody 
could have known — nor, indeed, did they themselyes 
know, any difference. And Lady Gbarlton was rather 
kind, on the whole, and other people called; and, after 
awhile, Mrs. Treyelyan fonnd herseif a member of the 
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Engliah socie^ at Florenoe, which was more lawleas 
and amnsing, in some particolan, than the same kind 
of coterie would have been at home. There were, in- 
deed, varions people admitted iiito ihis drde wliose 
antecedents wonld not bear too dose an inqniiy; bot 
then, to be rare, Agnes knew nothing in ihe world 
abont that As for Boger, he found hosts of friends- 
Coming and going; and ihe leisnrely examinatiAi of 
the pictore-galleries, and the French conyersation, and 
all äie virtuons intentions with which the joung conple 
had settled themselyes in Florence, natnrallj feil a 
little into abeyance; bnt this did not in the least inter- 
fere with what is called their happiness. Agnes, thongh 
a thousand times more visioilary in her ideas of sode^ 
than her contemporaries of higher rank, was twentj 
times less ezacting in her own person than most of the 
yonng wiyes who knew no reason whj their hnsbands 
shonld withdraw from their perpetaal sodetj. Not- 
withstanding the faint preliminary light which Lady 
Charlton*s first visit had shed on Boger's character, it 
was not ihe less tme that his presence was ihe chief 
joy to Agnes, and ihat withont him the new world in 
which she fonnd herseif was a very blank and disap- 
pointing world. Bat then she had been bronght np to 
reeognise the daily necessity which made man *^work 
and labonr tili the evening,*' and it had neyer entered 
into her ideal of lifo to hope that her hnsband could 
remain always by her dde. Accordingly, it did not 
ooeor to her to gnimble when he went ont with Jack 
Chariten, or when he became a member of the English 
Clnb, and was sometimes begoiled ihere eyen in the 
eyening; Agnes, in her innocence, treated ihis mndi 
as she wonld haye treated her father's oecasional aV 
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sence in the evening, when some work of more thaii 
ordinarj importance had to be finished. She was sony 
for Boger, wlio was ^^obliged«'* to leave her, and a litde 
sony for herseif, thns left alone to the Company of the 
fire and a novel. But then it was part of her creed 
that men were ^^obliged" to do many things in the 
way of their natural occapation which were far from 
agreeable; and she accepted the club as a kind of forge 
of a different order, at which Boger, like Stanfield, 
was now and then compelled to work oyertime. 

And, in the meantime, she too retnmed the calls 
that were made on her, and was sometimes taken to 
the opera, and droye to the Cascine; and when she had 
noihing eise to do, contented herseif in her own rooms, 
or, as she called it, at home. It is not to be supposed 
that she got on quite well in society, or made any Sen- 
sation there, or eyen feit comfortable or at ease after 
the first shock; for, indeed, Agnes had it impressed on 
her mind continually that she was in a foreign country, 
and was driyen to silence oyer and oyer again, while 
the people round her discussed those other people whom 
eyeiybody ought to know. Perhaps, had äie conyersa- 
tion been about ideas or about books, the result would 
haye been a similar one; but then Agnes had no ex- 
perience, and was not aware that literary talk and 
scientific talk are in general highly unsatisfactoiy, and, 
on the whole, inferior to that talk about people, which, 
if she only had known the people, might haye been 
amusing enough. What the ignorant young woman 
wanted, without knowing it, was that talk about eyery- 
thing which is only to be had among people of the 
highest class — not, perhaps, of rank, but of intel- 
^igence; that running commentary upon things, and 
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penonB, and books, and ideas, and eyexyihiiig tbat 
comes and goes in the universal mind, which is the 
onlj talk worthj of being called conyeraation, bat 
which is not an artide to be met with in moming calk, 
or evenings at the opera, or at an occasional dinner- 
party. When sho heard Lady Charlton and her "set^' 
disciuBing their friends, and Üie nows, and the fashiona, 
and making np parties, and reconnting expetlenoes, 
Agnes, who stood in the position of a foreign speetator, 
decided within herseif, with some amnsement, that the 
talk at Mrs. Bogers' tea-parties was predsely of the 
same kind; ihoagh the rides, and drives, and dances, 
and dinners were not practicable on the lower level. 
As she became convinced of this, her timidi^ natoraUj 
relaxed a little; and there were a few people who be- 
gan to obserye that young Trevelyan's wife, when yon 
really conld get a chance of talking to her, was not by 
any means such a simpleton as Lottie Charlton^reported 
her to be; and then it began to dawn npon several 
intelligences that Agnes was pretty — very pretty. 
Her eyes had a kind of eloquence which was inesistible 
in its way; and ihen, when yon fairly got possession 
of her ear, she was a gracefiil listener, and said "yes*' 
and *'no'' in the right places, and looked as if she 
heard what you were saying. One of the chief proofs 
of this latter fact was manifest in the person of an old 
lady well known in Florentine socie^ who took a 
great fancy to Agnes. 

''She is a yeiy nice yonng woman," this personage 
was known to say. "I told her my famons stoiy of 
Lord Westhampton and the doctor, die other day, and 
she looked as if she had nerer heard it before, and 
was qnite interested. I like to see yonng people like 
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ihat; it Teminds me of the time wlien ererybodj was 
yonng, and belieyed eyeiything 70a liked to say. 
When I had done, sho asked <me in the prettiest way, 
wbat became of the doctor? I teil jou she is a eharm- 
ing jonng woman; that is the kind of sentiment one 
likes to see." 

^' And, of coune, you satisfied Her coriority?" asked 
some one who was by. 

^'My dear, I did a great deal more than satisfy her 
curiosity," said the old lady. '^I told her all about 
the Westhamptons down to the third generation; and 
when I had got as f ar as Minnie Stanley, my Lord 
Westhampton's great granddanghter, what do yon think 
she Said?" 

'*It mnst have been something yery eztraordinary 
if she survived all that," said Jack Gbarlton, who was 
really a little curions to know. 

**She laughed the prettiest little laugh in the world, 
and she said, *It wonld be very pleasant if eyeiybody 
told stories like yon.* And then I said, *My dear, 
these are not stories — they are qnite tme;' and then 
my prett^ yonng crea^ure langhed again, and said, 
'Lady Somebody or other (yon know, I always forget 
names) wonld haye asked me, Is not Mrs. Stanley a 
yery charming person? I like the stories a great deal 
better.* And Üiat is why I say Mrs. Treydyan is a 
yery nice yonng woman, and no more a fool than yon 
or me." 

**I neyer said she was a fool," said Jack Chariten, 
who was a little nettled by this reference to his mother, 
which old Lady Betty gaye with a charming imitation 
of her manner, which was not lost npon any of the 
^^mpany. They called her Lady Betfy becanse she 
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was popnlarlj bdiered to liave been bom in Qa^en 
Anne's time, and knew eyerjbodj's histoiy sinoe ihat 
refined epodi; bnt she called heradf Lady Elizabeth 
Wardonr, and as such was known to Mrs. Trevelyan, 
who was amosed bj her, and had a great pi^ for her, 
as yonng and happy women have for old and solitaiy 
ones. It went to Agnes^s heart to see the weird gaiety 
and yiyadty of this old woman, thongh she had not 
the least idea that Lady Betty stood np for ttev and 
was her champion. Probably the yonng wife would 
have smiled, had she known it, at the idea that she, so 
happy as she was, conld get any credit or profit firom 
the fact of having listened to Lady Betty's stories, and 
giyen to them thf^ sympathetic interest which any real 
Story of her fellow-creatores, great or small, natnrally 
prodneed in her. She was seated by herseif that 
evening while they discnssed her, alone in her little 
drawing-room on Üie second floor, on the Lang* Arno. 
The room was not so stiffly proper as when Lady 
Chariten had made her first call. Habitation and nse 
had done something to this end, and the sight of other 
people*s rooms naturally had had a certain effect npon 
Agnes. There was a bright fire, and the lamp on the 
table, and by it a pretty work-basket, which Boger had 
bonght for her at a '^ladies* sale;" and she had some 
work in her band, which had dropped on her knee as 
she sat alone. A sentimental obsenrer, knowing that 
Boger was merely at the clnb amosing himself , might 
haye made a veiy pretty pictare of the pale, drooping, 
melancholy yonng wife, thns forsaken and left by her- 
seif to listen to the roll of the carriages in the stony 
Street, conveying other yonng wiyes to all kinds of 
pleasnre, and bitterly brooding over the wrecks of her 
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happiness. Bat, to teil the tnith, Agnat was not in 
ihe least nnhappj. Boger was ont, poor fellow, being 
"obliged" to go; and when she heard the carriages, 
Mn. Trcnrelyan congratalated hersdf that she was not 
"obliged" to go out in the teeth of the Tnunontana, 
bot eould staj here bj the bright fire, in this comttr, 
which was home for the moment, and '^ihink over 
eyeryihing/' Sometimes she did a few stitches of her 
work, which, indeed, was not of much importanoe; but 
oftener she let it fall on her knee, and resigned horself 
to that thinking, in which there was a greater charm 
than in anj other amusement in the world. Fcnt, to be 
snre, all sorts of bright oncertain lights were still flash- 
ing aboQt the firmament, notwithstanding ihat the great 
ayenne of youthful dreaming had come to its definite 
conclusion in this little distinct individnal establish- 
ment, in which she sat peacefnlly ezpecting the plea- 
sant moment when ^*Mr. Trevelyan," head and master 
of the same, shoald come in. This was how Agnes 
was sitting when Jack Chariten, who expected to find 
Boger, was shown in the room. 

Now, Agnes did not quite know what to make of 
Jack Chariten. Indeed, he was one of the men so 
common now-a-days, who baye bnt a faint idea what 
to make of themselyes. He was ovly bis faiher*s se- 
cond son bj bad fortane, whereas it was dear that 
Natore and Ftoyidence had intended him for the first 
He had all the easy, careless, comfortable ways of a 
pre-destined countrj gentleman. He was not deyer to 
speak of ; and thongh yery good and tmstworthj and 
kind to most people who came in bis waj, he was hx 
from haying anj taste for werk, especially for work of 
the brain. Had he been the Sqnire, as he eyidentlj 
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ought to have been, Jack wonld have been quite 
capable of looking after bis affain and managing bis 
home fann; or even bad be been ibe Rector, wbicb 
was tbe nezt best, be would bave been an bonest 
dergyman — not a great preacber, certainlj, bnt kind 
and sympatbetic, and a good friend to bis paxisb. Bnt 
Lady Cbarlton bad balked tbe first of these anange- 
ments hj tbe intezpolation of an eider brotber between 
Jack and tbe estate; and die set into wbieb tbe^yonng 
man bad been tbrown at Oxford bad balked tbe second 
bj persnading bim diat be bad '*donbts/' and eonld 
not conscientionsly swallow all die Artides. Tbe con* 
seqnence was, as be was ratbw indolent and bad litüe 
inclination for work — and ratber sby, and conld not 
speak balf-a-dozen words in public witbont Übe most 
painfiil stmggles — tbat Jack bad devoted bimself to 
tbe Bar, with sucb bopes of advancement as migbt be 
expected ander tbe circamstances. His moiber and 
sister were lagging bim about tbe Continent at tbis mo- 
ment, mncb to bis fatigne; but be submitted, ander tbe 
dutifol idea tbat '*it was good for Lottie^' — for Lady 
Cbarlton, nnbappily, by this time was Lady Cbarlton 
dowager, and bad yielded up ber State and dignity at 
bome witbont baving reconciled bersdf to ber rednced 
splendoar. Sacb was tbe yoong fellow wbo lonnged 
into Mrs. Trevelyan^s litÜe drawing^room, of wbicb be 
bad previoosly reeeived tbe etUr^e^ in searcb of Boger, 
distarbing all ber meditations. Jack was sligbtly em- 
barrassed wben be foond tbat Boger was not diere, not 
baving an idea wbat to say to tbe yoong wife, abont 
wbom be bad beard so many specnlations; bat be 
lingered wiib mingled sbyness and civility, and a 
passing momentary idea tbat it was a sbabby tbing of 
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Treyelyan to leave sach a prettj joung ereature all 
alono. 

''I think he wiU be back soon,** said Agnes. "WiU 
you wait for bim? He was olCliged to go out after din- 
ner, bnt now it is abont bis time to retorn." 

"You don*t go out very mucb in die evening, Mrs. 
Treveljan," said Jack, who did not know wbat to 
say. 

"No," said Agnes, "I am not very mucb used to 
it, and I prefer, wben I can, to stay at bome.** 

And then tbere was anoiher pause. Tbe visitor 
gave an unconscious glance round die room, wbich was 
comfortable, to be sure, and not so ungraceful as of 
old; but it seemed to bim, a member of a large family, 
tbat a solitary room, eyen wben brigbt witb fireligbt 
and lampligbt, was buta poor bome for a young woman; 
and be wondered, in passing, bow Lotde would Uke it 
And tben, as Agnes was quite as mucb in dif&cnlty as 
be was, be betbougbt bimself of Lady Betty, and made 
a new Start. 

"I bave just come from bearing your praises,*' be 
said. "Lady Betty is an entbusiast, Mrs. Trevelyan. 
Sbe values an appreciative audience; and sbe is in 
ecstasies over sometbing you said *' 

"Sometbing I said! I tbougbt it was sbe wbo bad 
said everything," said Agnes, witb a smile. 

After all, sbe could smile, tbis frigbtened litde wife 
of Trevelyan^s. "Ab!" said Jack, wbo was a good son, 
and bad not quite forgiven tbe reference to bis moiber; 
"but, notwitbstanding, Lady Betty is mucb elated (bat 
you prefer ber stories to otber people*s gossip. Sbe bad 
left you suf&cient time to make tbe comparison — or at 
least, as sbe said ** 
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And dien Trevdyan's wife bloshed scarlet with con- 
scious gailt, but recovered her composure presenüy. '*It 
ig qoite true," slie said; and this time it was evident 
that she meant what she was sajing — "I know vexy 
few people either here or — or at home," said Agnes, 
wlio somehow fonnd it easier to make this speech, which 
she had prepared for a long time, to Jack ihan to his 
mother and sister, **and I tiiink it is a little — stppid 
— of people to go on asking me; bnt I like stories of 
every description," she said with a little haste, and 
drew forward the novel on the table, with a momentary 
smile, to illustrate the tmtb of what she said. 

Jack was not clever, bnt he nnderstood, perhaps 
better than Lottie wonld have done, who was a yonng 
woman of very good abilities. He said, **I wiU wait 
for Trevelyan, if you will let me. Are yon fond of 
the opera, Mrs. Trevelyan? I see you sometimes there." 

"Oh — yes," said Agnes, who had been slightly 
ezdted whUe she delivered her little speech, and now 
had fallen back. She began to think she was being 
examined as to her tastes, and natorally had little in- 
dination to respond. 

"Perhaps yon are like me," said Jack; "they drag 
me about to all the pictores and places, and I dare not 
say what a bore it is. If I were to confess, I shoald 
get snnbbed horribly. I do not think I have any soul 
for the fine arts," he continued; "perhaps you are like 
me?" 

The chances are, that if Agnes had been a weil 
brought-np young person she would have agreed with 
Jack, and the two would have made very meny over 
iheir defidency, according to British costom, which 
wonld have by no means hindered either firom some 
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appreeialioii for, aad erea iome knowledge of« art 
But Agnat slood altogether at a different point of 
Tieir. 

""No,*" she Said, ""I doVt think I am like that 
The wont is, that I neyer know what to admire. It 
18 80 maeh moze dü&colt both irith pictnrea and mnaie 
than it ia with booka. One knows a good book bj — 
bj instinet,^' said Agnes; and then she paused and gave 
Jack an inqniring lock, which was veiy pnzzling to 
bim. He did not in the least know what it was that 
she was asking him, er fiithom the momentary doabt 
that had come into her eyes. 

The trath was, it had occorred to Agnes that 
possiblj Jack Chariten did not possess eren that mdi- 
mentary knowledge. This donbt rather startled her for 
the moment, and bronght her confidence to a condu- 
sion; and, before her visitor conld make any attempt 
to renew the conyersation, Boger had come in. Mi. 
Trevelyan was bj no means charmed to see his fnend 
ihere; not that the most distant idea of jealousy entered 
the mind of the young Englishman, who had had no 
training in that particnUur; bnt he had an unoomfortable 
idea that Jack (Äarlton might have been pntting qnes- 
tions to Agnes, and might bare fonnd her out 

"Hra. Trevelyan and I are exchanging confidences,*' 
said Jack, ^*on the sabject of the fine arts. Don't 
inteirapt os, Trevelyan. I ihink they are a dreadfnl 
bore, and have ihe courage to say so; bnt I don*t think 
yonr wife is qnite of my opinion — er if she is, she 
does not own it, like me." 

*^What does she say?*' said Boger, throwing him- 

self down in a chair. He looked at Agnes with a oer- 

dond on his face, and hnrried waming in his eye. 
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which it was always a great pain to her to see. Evi- 
dendy he was a&aid Ae had been comxnitting heraelf 
— showing her ignorance, and saying someihing that 
she oQght not to say. 

Bat Agnes was not in the mind to repeat her harm- 
less litde confession. "I snppose it is because I don^t 
know any better,'* she said; -'and I daresay Mr. Charl- 
ton does not mean anything. Eveiything is a bore, is 
it not?" she continued, lifting her serions eyes, in 
which there was no langhter, to Jack's face. This was 
the second perplexed look he had nndergone, and he 
did not know what to make of it He langhed, bnt he 
grew red, and determined henceforward to leare Tre- 
yelyan's wife alone, and make no efforts to draw her 
ont 

And after Jack Chariten was gone, there was all 
bat a qaarrel between the hasband and wife. Boger 
having set'his heart on knowing what she had said. 
Mach more clearly than if ho had said it in words, 
Agnes read in bis eyes that he was afraid she had said 
something to show her ignorance*, and nataraUy she 
was indignant and not disposed to satbfy him, thongh 
when it was told, there was nothing that Roger coald 
find the least faolt with in her words. And thos again 
it occorred to the nnlacky yoong man to impress apon 
her bis doabts and fears and want of faith. 
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**Mt dear, I like yoti rery madk indeed,** said 
Lftdy Betty; "if 7011 will eome to me, I will put 70a 
up to eYeiything. I am an old woman now, bat I was 
onoe 701111g, thongli 7011 woidd 8cared7 think it, and 
ihe7 broQ^t me ap Uke a litde nun, exactl7 aa Üiey 
haye done with 7011.** 

At tbis apeech it was scarcel7 poaaible for Agnes 
not to Unah; for thongli ahe had been qnite nnAwaze 
in lier own penon of Aere being an7thing to be 
aahamed of in ber paientage, she bad leamed from 
Boger^a 0708 that ahe was an impostor, and it was 
dif&cult for her, honest and tme as she was, to let old 
Lad7 Betty deodye benelf (as Agnes thon^^t) on this 
point As for Boger, be was stOl more embarrassed 
than Agnes, and hastened, as he had a habit of doing, 
to answer for her, in caae die might commit benelf if 
she spoke. 

'Tes,*' Said Boger, ""predselT^ like a Utde nnn — 
ihat is ihe word. The worst of it is that when people 
are brongfat np like thal, it makes them nnoomfortaUe 
abont themselyes afterwarda, and the7 get conftised — ^^ 

''M7 dear Mr. Trevel7an,*' said Lad7 Betty, ''I 
wish 70a wonld go awa7. It is 70U wbo are nncom- 
fortable, I assore 70a, and nobod7 eise. As for A#r, 
it is ages and ages ainoe I baye seen such a prett7- 
behaved 7onng woman, and she has not the least in- 
^Antion of getting conftised. Therel go to 70nr dob, 

Vs a dear. I hope, m7 loTe, 70a don*t set 70iii8elf 
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against dubs; thej're a bleased institation for men that 
have noilung to do. We never could put up with them, 
you know, or sarvive maniage so long as some of ns 
do, if it was not for ihe clnb, where ihej can amuse 
themselyes in iheir stapid wajr. There! he*8 gone, and 
we can have a litde peace. My dear chfld, jou are bb 
good BS gold, and I am a verj so-so sort of old woman«^ 
Gm) eoHf as ihey say liere; bat the trath is, niave 
taken a great fancy to yoa/' 

'^Indeed I am very glad," said Agnes, with timidi^, 
scarcely knowing whether she was right in pntting her 
band into ihe thin yellow band which was put forth to 
meet it Lady Betty, however, took it and patted it 
kindly with ihe meagre old fingen of one band, while 
she held it in the other. Lady Betty was not like ihe 
Elizabeth of the pictare, bnt at all events she was a 
woman, and had been a moiher in her day, and was 
kind. And Agnes was so far firom expecting anything, 
and so litüe occupied with berself , that she took it all 
qnite serionsly, and was as mach toached as sarprised. 

''I am a poor, lonely old woman,*' said Lady Betty. 
*'I have lost eveiything in the world; that is to say, I 
haye two sons and two danghters, bat ihey are all away 
from me — manried, yoa know, and made an end of. 
It is a terrible thing to have a danghter married, my 
dear. She belongs to yoa jast enoagh to give yoa a 
woand, when she lets yoa see she neglects yoa. When 
I was like yoa, I ased to have a sort of contempt for 
ihe wretched old women that were always ranning aboat 
ihe world. I ased to say, ^Why don't ihey stay at 
home?' as, I daresay, yoa are thinking of me, if you 
woold bat say it Bat what coald I do at home, in an 
emp^ hoose? I keep dn trying to amnse myself a 
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litde, and go where nobodj wants me. I daresaj it*8 
undignified, bat I can*t hdp it Whj shonld people 
ever get old? For my pari, I begin to think we shonld 
be kiUed off when we come to a certain age. The only 
bapp7 old women are those that knit stockings and 
make flannel petticoats; bat 70a know, onbappily, ihat 
has never been my role^ 

*'Indeed, I am very sorry,'* said Agnes, who grew 
more and more embarrassed, and did not know wbat to 
say. Bat her eyes were a great deal more eloqaent 
ihan her words, and spoke saeh a wistfol pity, that 
Lady Betty, who perhaps only half meant what she was 
saying, began to be proad of her own power of awaken- 
ing sympathy, and went on instinctively increasing in 
pathos as she continaed. 

"Yes, I am sore yoa are,** she said; **that is why 
I like yoa so mach; yoa are so fresh and sympathetic 
That Lottie Chariten, for example, thoagh I sappose it 
is not five-and-twenty years since she was bom, is as 
old as I am; bat as for yoa, yoar heart is so big that 
yoa have a comer in it for everybody that is desolate. 
Yes, my dear, I am a very lonely old woman!" sidd 
Lady Betty, rather enjoying the effeet she prodaced. 
*'My children content themselves wiih knowing that I 
have enoagh to live on, and all that As for com- 
panionship, I can hire a companion if I have a mind; 
and sometimes I do, and lead her the lifo of a dog, tili 
I get tired of it. It*s stapid work tortoring anybody 
except yoar lover — or perhaps yoar hasband, in some 
cases; and my poor old Wardoar is dead ages ago, and 
I am too old for that sort of thing, yoa know. So I 
have to content myself wiih ras^ng aboat here and 
there, and seeing all the folly that's going on, and 
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kughing at everybodj. People are such fools, mjr 
dear, when jou are old enongh to see it, and have outr 
lived jour prejudices; and that is all I can make nowa- 
days of ihe remams of my life.*' 

**Bat ," Said Agnes; she was too timid of her- 

sdf to ntter ihe idea that came to her Ups. She pansed 
there, looking with troubled and anxious ejes, which" 
expressed her thooghts, at the wrinkled, yivacioas old 
face which inspected her so keenly, and enjoyed the 
distorbance in her looks as anj other great artbte might 
have enjoyed the plaudits of a theatre; and then ihe 
great pity of the young and happy woman overcaine 
her fears. '*I hare no moiher!^' said Agnes; **perhaps 
what I am saying is yery stupid; — but I would be so 
glad — if I could be any — good to you,'* she said, 
with her heart beating loud. The tears came into her 
eyes, so that Agnes could not see quite dearly the 
glance of triumphant amusement which for the first 
moment was appafent in Lady Bete's fkce. The next, 
Agnes feit herseif taken into her companion^s arms and 
kissed with effusion, which was a response for which 
she was not prepared; and then Lady Betty burst into 
a shrill laugh, which was ihe finishing stroke. 

*'Tou dear, sweet, innocent, good, believing child!** 
cried ihe old lady. *'Oood Lord! to ihink what Boger 
Treyelyan would say? — as if it was not bad enough 
already that this litde angel should take «m up, to be 
sure, and carry me on her Shoulders! My dear, you 
don't know enough about me!*' said Lady Betty, wiping 
from her eyes teais, of which it was difficult to say 
whether they were caused by laughter or by emotion; 
**I am a naughty old woman. Your friends would not 
like to see you making a moiher of me. Don't teil 
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jour hittiMUBd what a sweet oifer youVe made me. Bat 
rU teD joa one thin^, mj darling,** sud the old ladj, 
into wliMe lieart b j this time &e idea bad aetaaUy 
penetrated, and wbo had b^;ini to acj a litüe» in a 
whimperini^, dd-woman]^ mj — TU nerer folget it, 
for m j part I ahall be like one of tbe fidries tbat tbe 
good prinoessesy jon know, alirays met with in the 
fthape of old women. I can*t give jwol thiee eggs to 
break wbenerer jon aie in anj diffieolty; bnt, mj dear, 
as sure as jonll meet witb tronbles enongb by-and-by, 
as long as I live yon may always reckon on a firiend. 
Yon dear, litde, good, generons aoul!** cried Lady Betty, 
once more enfolding Agnes in a sadden embrace, 'TU 
go away and leave yon — it's tbe best tbing I can do; 
and nerer teU anybody wbat yon baye jnst said. But 
ni never forget it, for my part** 

Witb wbich stränge spieech the litde old woman 
msbed out of the room, leaving Agnes in the pro- 
foundest bewildennent, and, to teil Öie tmth, a litüe 
ashamed of herseif. Notwitbstanding Lady Betty's ad* 
jnration not to teil Boger, Mrs. Trevelyan waited most 
anxiously for an opportonity of consolting bim, and 
finding ont, if possible, why ber offer of kindness had 
sonnded so preposterous; bat, as it happened, she was 
spared tbis troable by the entrance of Lady Charlton, 
who came in just then, with Lottie, as usoal, foUowing 
five minates afber. And Lady Charlton had a more 
than osnally serious face. 

"I thoaght Boger was not bere!** she said, with a 
carious implication that, somebody being to blame, she 
was relieved to find tbat be was not the colprit ''My 
dear Mrs. Trevelyan! I am older than you are, and 
" - more of the world. As yoor hasband*s old 
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friend, wonld you forgive me if for onoe I said what I 
(hixik?" 

^'Sarelj," said Agnes, more and more suxprised, 
aQd feeling the colour rise to her face; "indeed, I should 
be glad if you always said what you ihink when you 
speak to me/' 

*<Thank yoa; but that might not prove always pos- 
sible,** said Lady Charlton. "I met Lady EüiBabeäi 
Wardonr at the foot of ihe stairs. Pardon me, my dear 
Mrs. Treyelyan, bat may I say tliat I don*t think yoor 
hnsband would like you to cultivate her acquaintance? 
You understand that I speak as his friend." 

This Speech madeAgnes's cheeks, whieh had b^gun 
to glow before, scarlet; a little movement of indignation 
escaped her against her will. 

''Boger is in the habit of telling me what he wishes," 
said ihe young wife. "It was he who introduced me to 
Lady ElizabeÜi; I only know her through him." 

''Oh, yes," said Lady Charlton; "but, you know, 
gentlemen always trust to a woman's finer sense not to 
go too far. Of course, we all see her in society. Lottie, 
perhaps you will do me the favour to go downstairs and 
look in ^e cairiage for my vinaigrette? I seem to hare 
left it there." 

"Nonsense, mamma!" said Lottie; "as if I did not 
know all about Lady Betty. I am too old to be sup- 
posed so innoceni She maynH be all that she ought 
to be, but she^s great funP' said the independent young 
lady; "better fon than anybody in Florence, and I 
don't know what on earth we should do without her. 
I mean to stand up for Lady Betty, for my part" 

"Lottie, I wish you would not talk such nonsense!'' 
said the disturbed motfaer. "We all receive her, you 
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know — things never went so far as that; bat it is 
quite dangerouB for Mn. Troyelyan, who has beea 
bronght up so qnietlj, to form a firiendship wiih such 
a penon. I think it right to teil her so, as Boger's 
fHend." 

Agnes had by ihis time recoTored her composnre, 
at least '^I will speak to Roger when he comes in," 
she said, ^^and I daresay he will teil me what he thinks. 
Perhaps, since you think her eafe for Miss Charlton, he 
may think her snf&ciently safe for me." 

Lady Chariten opened her eyes, for it was the first 
time Agnes had attempted a blow in self-defence; and 
Lottie langhed, for, like many young ladies of her years 
and character, she attached herseif by instinct to ihe 
revolutionary side. 

''Jack would say that was very straight-forward 
hitting," Said Miss Lottie. ''Mamma thinks you are 
more mani^eable than I am, Mrs. Trevelyan; that is 
wby she makes an example of you." 

"Lottie, you are enough to wear out the patience 
of Job," Said Lady Chariten; "but as for my daughter, 
Mrs. Trevelyan, the circumstances are different, yon 
know. She has been a great deal in society, thongh 
she is so young; but for a young person who is not 
familiär with these things, and so quieüy brought up 
as I understand you have been — . I heg your pardon, 
I am sure, if I hare said anything wrong — I meant it 
all in kindness, as Hoger's old friend — " 

"Tliank you," said Agnes — and then there was 
a little pause, in which naturally there mingled a 
certain embarrassment; then Mrs. Trevelyan made 
a little exertion, though it was wiih difficulty, and 
against her will — "My husband is wiih your son, 
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I ihink," she Baid, somewliat stifHj; '^they went out 
to ride." 

''Oh, yes; Boger is with Jack/* said Miss Lottie. 
"I donH knbw where they were going — to tiy some 
horses, I think. You know we bave races here at 
Easter, and everybody is looking forward to them al- 
ready. It is so korribly slow in Lent*' 

'^Baces are a very dangeroos amasement foryonng 
men," said Lady Charlton; ^'they always bet — and I 
am sore Jack, for one, has nothing to lose," the motker 
added, with a sigh. 

It did not occor to Agnes, who was oecupied wiih 
her own difficulties, that this speech could in any way 
interest herseif. She knew nothing about betting, and, 
indeed, was scarcely aware what ^e word meant; and 
it nerer occoxred to her to think of Boger and the 
races togeiher as two things which could have any in- 
fluence on each other. Accordingly she permitted the 
mother and daughter to keep up the conversation chiefly 
by themselves for a few minutes; and then Lady Chariten, 
who had deliTered her shot as she intended, was good 
enough to go away. 

When Agnes was left alone, she was, to teil the 
truth, a little sad and discouraged by this grand but 
partially nncomprehended faüure of hers. It seemed 
so natural, when a desolate woman complained to her, 
to say, in the tendemess of her heart, ''I will be to 
you as a daughter." True, Lady Betty was not at all 
like Elizabeth in Agnes's favourite pictnre; but then 
is ihere not a daim still more sacred than even that 
of choice and friendship — the daim of need? Mrs. 
Trevelyan did not know what to make of it as she sat 
alone thinking it all oyer. She feit ashamed of herseif 
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for having offered her affSdction so easily, and peiplezed 
and anliapp7 about the cause of its rejection, and by 
Lady Chwrlton^s waming. If Lady Betty was a soiled 
and nnworthy woman, whyhad she been brought to 
the innocent yoong wife? And ihen at ihe bottom she 
was profonncUy, painfnlly sorry for ihe poor old lady, 
who had kissed her, and cried as she did it What 
did Agnes know aboat the lifo ihis forlorn creatnre 
had lived? Or if she had been told all its particuhm, 
how mnch would she have nnderstood? She put to- 
gether in her inexperienced mind the two particolars 
of age and desolation wiihont making any acconnt of 
the alleviations which Lady Betty herseif had frankly 
mentioned; for Agnes did not nnderstand in the least 
how to go about everywhere; and to amuse herseif, 
and see all the foUies of ihe world, and laugh at ihem, 
could not afford ihe least compensation for ihe misery 
of having nobody near her that loved her, or whom 
she loved. The pity in her heart was so great, that 
a romantic youthful idea of asking Boger to invite 
Lady Betty "after we are settled," and of Converting 
by her love and care ihe old woman of ihe world into 
that happy and sweet old lady, whose presence makes 
a family perfeet, in a book, came into Agnes's mind; 
but at least, at the present moment, there was no im- 
mediate possibility of carrying this project out 

As for Lady Betty, she drove away in her damp 
little hired brougham, whimpering still in litüe gasps, 
wiih little laughs between. She was touched, and die 
was pleased and amused, and yet at ihe bottom feit in 
her heart an occasional spasm of hoirible self-conscions- 
ness, that feit as if it would kül her. *'I wish I could 
do something for her," she said to herseif *'I wish I 
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could give her three eggs, with a fairy chariot in one, 
to carrj her wherever she liked, and a faiiy pune in 
the other, to give her as mach as she wanted; — though 
I am sure I need that more than she does,'* thought 
the poor old sinner, ^'and a fairy something in the 
third to keep her always happj. When she goes 
home, ril get Lizzie to introduce her, and take her 
ahout; that will he hetter even than the three« eggs. 
Lizzie was alwajs a dear, and I know she*ll do that 
much for me.** But unfortunately, hy ihe time Lady 
Betty was dressed for the evening, ihe comical side 
of the Situation had taken her fancy. "I went to see 
young Trevelyan's wife to-day," she said to an ad- 
miring andience in the first honse she visited. "She 
is a darling, I can teil yon. What do yoa think she 
Said? She offered to he a danghter to me in my old 
age. She said — 

'Matthew, for thj ehlldr«ii dead, 
ni be * child to thee.* 

I forget the ihird Une, hnt it ends wiih, 'Alas, that 
cannot be;' and then my children are not dead, yon 
know. I told yon she was a dear!" 

And it may be imagined how the general Company 
langhed and amnsed itself at the innocence of yonng 
Trevelyan's wife. 
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CHAPTEB ZXYII. 

Th« Fint QaamL 

It was Bome time after this little scene ere the re- 
port of it reached Roger TrevelTan'B ears. He heaid 
of it, of coiurse, in ihe most onpleasant way, at his club, 
where everybodj was langhing at the wonderfal sim- 
plicitj of ike joang woman who had offered to be a 
daughter to Ladj Betty; and it was more hj instinet 
than hj direct infonnation that he diyined that his 
wife was the heroine of the stoiy. He went home, 
ihereafter, as was natural, with a yesry douäj connte- 
nance, tuming over his own misfortones in his mind, 
and feeling verj sony for himself. It was not in the 
least that he regretted his marriage, or was shaken in 
his lore for his young wife; there were still many 
moments in which he said to himself, ^'There is no 
one like her," and compared her with the other English 
yonng ladies, mach to their disadvantage — Lottie 
Charten, for ezample, supposing he could ever have 
been so ill-advised as to choose her instead. 

Bat, on the other band, it was unqaestionable that 
there were terrible drawbacks to his felicity, and that 
he was vexed beyond measore by such an error as ihis, 
which held them both up to Üie ridicule of the world. 
^^If she had had even the smallest knowledge of society, 
she would have known that Lady Betty was not a 
woman to be intimate with," he said to himself; and 
the yonng hnsband even went further in his vexation, 
and whispered to his own mind that Agnes shoold 
have known by instinet that she was committing her- 
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Bolf. He weilt home througli the spring rain with the 
dedded intention, for the first time, of finding fault 
with hifl wife. He Lad foond fault with her before in 
manj ways, comprehensible enongh, bat always veiled 
nnder ihe guise of advice er sport, and softened bj 
caresses; bat for the first time he feit it was absolatelj 
necessary that he shoald ''speak serioasly" to Agnes. 
It was, as it happened, a miserable daj — a spring 
daj, saeh as leaves even to sonnj Toscanj very litde 
to saj against foggj London. AU ihe Apennines had 
disappesüred, and so had the softer heights that keep 
wateh OTor Florence. The Arno itself was bat a vagae 
mass of fog between two damp and indistinct lines of 
hooses; and the cold went to Boger*s heart as [he 
threaded bis waj throogh ihe mad to bis lodgings. All 
ihis natoraUj heightened the serioasness of bis in* 
tentions in respect to bis wife. When be went in, he 
foond ber working by the fire, a litüe pale, and very 
lonely. Since he had foond so many friends, Agnes 
had been left very mach alone — a circomstance, how- 
ever, whieh happUy ihe blacksmith's daogbter accepted 
as the Order of natore, and did not make berself on- 
happy aboot. She had never known or expected any- 
thuAg eise than that her hosband shoold have bis oc- 
copations oot of doors, like all the hosbands she had 
ever known; and conseqaendy, Boger's retom home 
was not made disagreeable to him by reproacbes. Bot 
she did look a litÜe lonely, to be sore, that moming, 
which, perhaps, was becaose Boger had been to see 
Jack Charlton, and had foond bis mother, and sister, 
and some friends of Lottie*s gaihered together in a 
eomfortable little coterie, taUung aboot eyerything in 
earth and heayen, and laogblng at eyerything, and 
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looking very bright and pleasant, like one of John 
Leech's pictnres, colonred and animated. From Uns 
scene, to come to Agnes, in ber grej gown, with her 
head, which always looked a litde weighted down by 
its load of hair, stooped over her work, and not a soid 
near her, strack Roger with a momentaiy compunction. 
However, he was too mnch in eamest at ihe moment 
to be diyerted from bis intention by a tableau, which 
Lottie Chariten wonld have said had been got np for 
the occasion. He shat ihe door, not so gendy as 
osual, and put down bis hat on ihe table, and went 
forward to the fire in bis muddy boots; and this was 
how he began to '^speak serionsly'' for the first lime 
to bis wife: — 

'* Agnes, what is this I hear aboat Lady Betty? — 
some ridicnlons stoiy she has been telling. 8he teils 
ridicnlons stories aboat ererybody; bat I did hope yoa 
had more sense than to give her an opportunity. People 
in oor position, as I have told yoa a handred times, 
have a doable reason for being careful. What does it 
all mean?" 

''What is it, Roger?^* said Agnes. Bat he saw at 
once ihat she was gailty by the tell-tale blash that 
rashed to her face. 

"What is it? Yoa know very well what it is. I 
see yoa can*t look me in the face," said Roger, mach 
proYoked. "Some absard sentimental foolery aboat 
being a daaghter to her — a daaghter to that woman! 
I don't know that, up to this moment, I bare eyer said 
a Word aboat yoar relations — bat if yoa ihink to im- 
prove apon them by making an alliance with ihat 
wretched old woman, I teil yoa Üiings are bad enoagh 
^y are, and yoa are doing all yoa can to make 
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ihem worse — to make them imnipportable,** Baid Boger, 
with a litde of the excitement which he Lad inberited 
from bis father — ^^wliich thej will be, if a confounded 
old bag like tbat gets an opportanity to put ber finger 
in tbe pie.*' 

. If a volley bad been siiddenly fired at ber out of 
tbe fog outside, Agnes could scarcely bave been more 
garprifled. Sbe looked np at bim with a little al^rm 
and a little dismay, bat no distinct Sensation of being 
wonnded as yet 

^^Are you angry, Boger?" sbe said, with a vagne 
sense of tronble. '^I did not know anything abbat ber 
bat wbat you told me. I don^t know bow to be rüde, 
as some of those ladies do. Wbat ougbt I to bave 
said?" 

'^By Jove, Agnes, you are enougb to drive a man 
mad!" cried Boger; "doesnH everybody know all about 
Lady Betty? And bow can you expect a man to keep 
always recollecting tbat bis wife is a little ignoramus, 
and knows nobody? Wby, wbat's tbe use of instinct, 
and all tbat stuff, if you don^t know wbat's wbat, witb- 
out baving oonstanüy to bave tbings explained to you? 
I teil you wbat, Agnes — a woman in your position, 
with so many drawbacks, ougbt to take a little pains 
to leam. You ougbt to go about and see people, and 
find out wbat^s Said about them. How on earth will 
you ever leam how to behave yourself wben you are 
Lady Trevelyan, if you keep always stuck into a 
comer bere, working at your needle?" said Boger, 
throwing down on the table wiib some force a paper- 
knife he bad been playing with; "tbat might all be 
very right and virtuous at Windholm, but it does not 
do you any credit bere." 
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By this time the onexpected YoUey had hegan to 
take effect, and the tean w«re ooming bot to Agnes's 
ejes. Bat she was alreadj aofficiently ezperienoed to 
lüiow that tean were mach oat of place at this mo- 
ment; and, at the same time, as she was not angelic, 
there arose in her mind a sense of injostice and an in- 
stinet of self-defence. 

^^Boger, I do not know what 70a mean,** she said. 
"It never occorred to me that joa woold introdnce 
anybodj to me who was not fit to be made a firiend 
of ; and I never said anything about being a daoghter 
to her. I was veiy sony, and I said, if we coold be 
of any good to her " 

'' Jr0y hj Jove!" said Boger. '' J wonder she did 
not barst oat laaghing in yoar face! She knows how 
mach sympathj she woald have got from me. M7 
dear," said the yoang man, in a tone adapted to this 
horrible. and onchristian title, /4t is extremelj easy to 
cry — bat we have now arrived at a point when it is 
mj dat7 to speak to 70a serioasly. I hare not the 
least doabt, if I had been one of jonr father's work- 
men, that it woald have been highl/ exemplarj of 70a 
to Sit at home all day sewing, and waiting for m7 re- 
tarn; bat, anfortanatel7, 70a are in a position of life 
whidi reqnires more active ezertion. If 70a are ever 
to qaalify 7oarself for that position, now's 7oar time. 
I have m7 own duties to attend to,*' said Boger, with 
some loftiness; '*and besides, it is ridicaloas to see man 
and wife going aboat continaall7 togeiher, like two 
hoands in a leash. What I have to reqaest is, that 
70a will think a litüe aboat what becdmes 70a as m7 
wife. It is 7oar basiness to make 70ur8elf acqaainted 
'th the asages of societ7, and to conform to them; 
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and not to rosh into everybodj's arms ihat flattera 70a, 
bat to show a litde discrunination in the choice of 
yonr firiends. There is noihing whatever to crj abont 
in what I have said; I thonght jou were aboye crying 
at eveij trifle, as some women do. All ihat I haye 
Said is in the way of advice. It would be a great deal 
better to Üunk it over like a rational creatnre than to 
ßj ont into tears and passion, and make a scene." * 

Agnes had been abont to make a litde appeal to 
his tendemess, and promise eyerything in the horror of 
being thus set apart and separatod. She was going to 
say, "Help me, Roger; stand by me; teil me what to 
do, and I will find oonrage for all!" bat Roger's oon- 
dosion stopped her moath. She stifled her tears with- 
oat qaite knowing how, and restrained herseif with an 
effort which demanded all her strength, and left her 
none to make any reply. Perhaps Roger, on his side, 
was afraid to mar the ezcellent effect of this address 
by lingering, and possibly being tempted to kiss and 
be friends. Before she was aware of anything bat ihe 
necessity of sormoanting her agitation, he was gone; 
and the only evidence of the interview, which at this 
moment seemed to Agnes the greatest event in her 
lifo, was the paper-knife, ra<äely thrown down among 
her innocent work. Bat she did not stop to look at 
that, or to cry oat her stifled tears, as might have 
been expected; she took ap her work and went on, 
with has^ hands, and a needle which flew throngh the 
insensible maslin; and after that first phase of her 
excitement was over, she got np and went to ihe 
window, and stared blankly oat, as if with some idea 
of finding oat the meaning of it all in ihe fog and 
dropping, feeble ndn. Her cheeks were baming with 
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a fereridiy pernstent flmh, wbieh bad never dyed 
them befoie; and it was not tili periiaps an honr later 
ifaal Agnes hroke forth into the fiood of stifled tean 
whidi, hj Hub time, bad grown to saeh Tiolence, that, 
in spite of all bor efforts to restiain benelf , ber Bobs 
eame like tbofe of a ebild. Tben sbe nubed awaj to 
ber own room and loeked benelf in, tbat nobody migbt 
be tbe wiser. It seemed to ber as if by tbese sobs 
sbe was betrajing benelf and acensing ber bnsband; 
bat, witb all die strengtb sbe possessed, sbe conld not 
stop them. Tbis was bow tbe fizst great storm siose 
npon tbe qnietness of ber lifo. 

To be snre, people talk a great deal of nonsense 
abont tbe first qnanreL Wben tbe bnsband and wife 
are well matcbed, or wben tbe bnsband bas tbe best 
of it, it is a thing facile enongb to get oyer, and not 
a matter of despair on eitber aide; bnt wben a man is 
maxried to a woman wbom be dimly snspects to be in 
some particolan bis own snperior, tbis grand period is 
criticflä and dangerons. Wben Agnes bad recovered 
from ber sobbing, and wben tbe smoke of tbe batde 
and Roger^s beavy guns bad deared off a little, it is 
impossible to deny that across that mist the yonng 
woman saw ber bnsband appearing nnder a goise very 
different firom any be bad bome before. Sbe bad 
owned to benelf already, in ber beart, that society 
was not what sbe took it to be, bnt something mncb 
more petty and commonplace than ber imaginations; 
but she bad guarded benelf from any such discovery 
as to Roger with an instinctive trembling. Sbe bad 
found out (hat be did not stand by ber in her litüe 
difficulties, and (hat bis watchful and alarmed eyes 
made ber feel benelf an impostor; bnt tbat was alL 
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Now, howeyer, acrosB the red ligbt of the first batde, 
notwithstanding all Agnes's efforts to shut her eyes to 
it| there rose the figare of a man who was not Boger; 
at least, who was not that Boger who had come into 
the Windholm parlour like a revelation, and had won 
all her heart The more she tried to hide it from her- 
seif, the more the new ontlines grew in distinctness. 
If Ulis was Boger, she had to make a new begi^ing,^ 
and leam to know him over again. As this thonght 
grew over her, her sobs stopped as if by magic It 
was something too serious for sobs that had happened 
to her. Such was the sad effect of that innocent mis^ 
take about Lady Betty. Half-a-dozen words, drawn 
from an nnsuspecting yonng woman by ihe proifbnndest 
pity, was all the offence; but it kept English society 
in Florence in amnsement for a week, and drove 
Boger Trevelyan frantic, and lifted the veil of iUnsion 
that all ihis time had hung between him and bis wife. 
And what was perhaps worst of all, when Boger re- 
covered bis temper, was, that it revealed to himself 
something very much like what it had revealed to 
Agnes, and made him feel small, and shabby, and 
poor in bis own eyes as well as hers. A man can get 
over being meanly thonght of by others, but he cannot 
get over it when it is in bis own mind that this idea 
arises; and by this means disenchantment arrived to 
both of ihem. 

When Agnes met her husband at dinner, she was 
pale and wom out, and had not very much to say; 
and when Boger met her eyes he shrank a litüe, and 
feit disposed to say, as bis father might have said, 
'*Why the deuce do you look at me like that?** He 
went out to bis club that evening, and Agnes did not 
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ask a question; but when she sat down again bj her 
drawing-room fire, alone, she was not pUdd as before. 
She poshed away the novel she was trying to read, 
and went back again, without wishing it, to that brief 
and Budden interview. It appeared, at this moment, 
bj far the greatest event that had erer occorred in 
Agnes Treyelyan's life. 

CHAPTEB XXVIII. 

Alter. 

Thoüoh we have been thns candid abont the mar- 
ried life of these two jonng people, whose marriage 
was so entirely a love marriage '*on both sides,** as 
people saj, it is not in the least to be snpposed that 
things went to any tragic length of mntual distrust 
and jealousj between the Trerelyans. Loye, when it 
is real, is sturdy and long-lived, and can bear a great 
deal of disenchantment When Agnes came to herseif 
after this rüde shock, she addressed herseif, as was 
natural to William Stanfield's daughter, to a recon- 
sideration of her position altogether, and her dnties. 
No doubt there was justice in what Boger said. If 
she could but talk readilj, and without any particular 
regard for other people, as Lottie Charlton could do, 
there might be some hope for her; but how she, young, 
shj, and ignorant, could ever hope to make for herseif 
an independent footing in ''societj** — how she could 
leam all about other people, and understand what was 
permissible and what was non-permissible in the waj 
of friendship — seemed to Agnes as near impossible 
as anything could be that had been done bj other 
human creatures before her. 
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She did her dntj all the same, like a mariyr. She 
went out in another damp hired brougbam like that of 
Lady Betty, and called religiously upon everybody 
who had called on her, and made the most heroic 
exertions to talk as often as she fonnd her people at 
home; and when she had a chance of a tHi-h-tHej 
Agnes cottld get on. Her entire absence of any preten- 
sion, her sweet reception of all the matronly connseb 
that were natorally addressed to so yonng a wife, 
found favoor for her in the eyes of the ladies who 
were elderly, and could appreciate so sympathetic a 
listener; bnt with her own contemporaries, Agnes was 
mach more at a loss. She could not enter into their 
talk of gaieties, past and present — her humble breed- 
iiig gave to her natural refinement a certain antique 
air of deference and respect for everybody, which 
amused those lively young women; and when by chance 
she got into the midst of a group of them, all talking 
across each other, it is impossible to imagine any 
human intelligence more bewildered than that of Agnes, 
who tumed from one to another, without being able, 
in her own person, to find a word, except ihe direst 
commonplace, to say. Her looks, as she emerged &om 
such a trial, might haye served as a beacon to all 
village maidens desirous of attempting the HU of fine 
lady. But indeed, if Agnes had had apy ambition for 
that rofe, she might possibly have succeeded better. 
She came out wilh flushed and fatigued looks, sick to 
death of the weary effort, wondering if, after all, it 
would not be a relief to go and have a good talk with 
Mrs. Bogers, the baker, now that it was proved to her, 
on the best authority, that Mrs. Eogers, the baker, 
gaye rather a piquant yersion of the ordinaiy inter- 
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course of society. Ladj Betty ehe was obliged to 
avoid, after that unlucky utterance whicb she had 
made in the fdllnesB of her^lieart; and thongh bj times 
Mrs. Treveljan got up from the comer of a sofa, where 
some kind mamma bad been impressing upon ber a 
wbole Code of laws and regolations, with a soothed 
and comforted beart, ber general Sensation after those 
moming calls was of tbat ntter discoaragement wbicb 
arises wben one feels tbat one bas done one*s seif in- 
justice — tbat one bas disgoised all one*s good qnali- 
ties, and looked insipid and stupid and nseless, and 
made a total and entire failure. 

After all, wbat Boger said was true. If be bad 
been one of ber fatber's workmen, Agnes would baye 
worked for bim witb a sense of perennial strength and 
bappiness; if be bad been sick in bodj or mind, sbe 
woiüd bave made bim übe tenderest and most devoted 
of nurses. And if , instead, be bad been a workman of 
anotber kind, an artist or professional man of anj 
description — one of the exceptional dasses, wbo are 
of no rank and jei maj be of all ranks — Agnes 
would have been in her true dement, an ideal wife. 
Even, perbaps, bad it so bappened that Boger bad 
been of the verj bigbest level of soqetj, at that point 
where rank itself loses distinction, being looked on firom 
above — there^ too, Agnes might have made and kept 
a womanly exceptional place, entirelj worthj of ber. 
But, unfortunately. Boger was neitber high enongh nor 
low enough for such a result He was a young man 
wbo would bave been yerjr much dependent npon bis 
wife for bis sodal standing in any oiher dreumstances, 
seeing that thQ immediate antecedents of bis family, 
and Üie unsavoury reputation of Sir Boger Tre^dyan, 
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stood dead in bis waj. In order to be a good wife to 
liim, it became ber duiy not onlj to make bersdf ac- 
ceptable, but, if possible, to üuKsinate society; and this, 
of conne, sbe was ntterly unqoalified to do. 

In sbort, Agnes Stimfield was, as wife of Boger 
TrevelTan, a failure. Sbe feit it berself vaguely, with 
wistfnl bopes that be did not sbare tbat conviction; and 
he feit it, wbicb was worse, and tbougbt of BetRrice's 
letter now and tben witb a stränge bittemess; angry at 
bis sister for foreseeing wbat would bappen, jet baving 
a bigber opinion of ber, because ber prediction bad 
come so exactiy tme. All tbis was witbin tbe first 
year after tbeir marriage, and all tbe time tbej sülI 
loved eacb otber with a loye wbicb would baye asserted 
itself as tbe great primitive power of ibeir lives, if 
anjtbing bad occurred to drive them back upon first 
prindples. Boger was yery fond of bis wife, but be 
feit sure that sbe would commit and compromise bim, 
if he did not keep bis waming eye upon ber. He kept 
watching ber wben thej were together, in constant 
alarm for some gauchene^ such as Agnes never would 
baye committed but for the panic be kept ber in; and 
yet be goaded ber on to spasmodic efforts, of wbicb, in 
bis own mind, be predicted the failure. And Agnes 
bad not in ber innocent beart a tbougbt wbicb was not 
entirely consecrated to ber busband: yet sbe knew tbat 
in ber difficulties sbe could put no trust in bim, and 
that he was much more likely to abandon than to stand 
by ber, if sbe erred in her ignorance. These two distinct 
concepäons of eacb otber came between them and tbeir 
Union: they were not simply a busband and wife, but a 
husband with an unsatisfactory idea of bis wife, and a 
wife with an unsatisfactory idea of ber busband, always 
if Mf. U 18 
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present Such things occur often enougli in actnal life. 
Sometimes thej disperse and eome to nothing, as the 
two people concerned grow older and wiser, and leam 
to disjoin the real from the imaginary; sometimes they 
deepen into weary indifference, or tragic disdain; some^ 
times they do neither one nor the other, but eontinne 
as they are, throwing a certain vague sense of failure 
into two lives. It was not that they ceased to love 
each other, or ceased to be happy; but the life into 
which they had actually faUen — äie real life, was not 
that life for which they had hoped. Others might find 
it, perhaps; but for these two, or, perhaps it would be 
more just to say, for Agnes (her hosband not being 
either visionary or imaginative, to speak of), she had, 
without saying it to herseif, a vague sense of something 
lost She had drawn her lot, and it was not the perfect 
lot; and, to be sure, she was too young and inex- 
perienced to be aware that most other people have 
the same idea, and that the ideal life lives only in 
dreams. 

In this way they went on, tili all the duU days of 
Lent were toUed out, and Easter had come. Agnes 
did not make much advance in her culture of society, 
but she had begun to impress a distinct idea of herseif 
and her character upon some members of the set to 
which Roger belonged. These young men behaved to 
Mrs. Trevelyan wiüi a degree of deference which gave 
Agnes some consolation. They did not address her in 
the free-and-easy way with which they treated Lottie 
Charlton, who rather liked to be considered as one of 
them. As for Agnes, though she did not talk much, 
they were all as respectful to her as if she had been a 
<)ss in her own right; though perhaps it was her 
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beanty, whieh increased as her mind ezpanded, whieh 
gained her Üob distinction. And seyeral dderlj women 
who formed part of the English oommmiitjr «t Floreuce 
that winter, spoke almosttenderly of 701111g TrevelTan^B 
wife. Such was the ntmost extent of her success; for, 
as to her own contemporaries, she did not speak iheir 
language nor nnderstand their ways. In ihese lonely 
days, Agnes made a great many visits to the pi^tore 
whieh had first ronsed her dormant sense of art Some 
people who remarked her there, gazing at it wistfally, 
set her down for a yonng painter, studying for a copy; 
and nobody had ihe least idea of the new world of 
thoughts, such as Mary conld say only to Elizabeth, 
whieh were rising in the bosom of the yonng woman 
who had no mother and no sister, and, indeed, **nobody 
belonging to her," as she herseif would have said. 

By this time, however, the hope of going home, as 
Boger had promised to her father, b^an to occapy 
Hrs. Trevelyan*s mind. To go home was something, 
ihough Agnes had bat very yague ideas what it meant It 
did not mean going back to Ihe blaeksmith^s parlonr; it 
did not mean going to the Hall, as would have been 
natural for Sir Soger Treyelyan*s son: it meant she 
conld not teil what — something altogether oncertain, 
whieh awoke some hope and some fear in her mind. 
It conld not be otherwise than a happiness to see her 
father; and yet Agnes conld not conceal from herseif 
that her entire lifo and ezpectations had changed since 
she parted from her faiher. She was not yet a year 
older, bnt she had gained experiences whieh she had 
never antidpated, and lost hopes that looked like cer- 
tainties. She conld not speak to him of those things 
whieh came into her mind when she stood before Al- 
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bertmelli*8 pictore. 8he could not speak miiGh to him 
of Boger — sbe was no longer her old seif, to give 
him pleasnre, but another vornan; and then there came 
into her heart a timid Suggestion, which was cmel to 
think of — that perhaps it wonld be better for all of 
them if they did not go home. 

The same thought was no donbt in Boger's mind« 
He was verj gloomy after those races were over which 
Lady Cliarlton had stigmatized as being a verj dangerous 
amusement for young men. He had betted and lost 
money, though he did not teU his wx£e\ and it maj be 
imagined that Stanfield*s five hnndred pounds, which 
the blacksmiih thought a liberal allowance for a year, 
was done long ago. Soger was in mnch anxiety for 
some time, haying entered into some desperate borrowing 
transactions, which, like the other, he did not speak of 
to his wife. And then the milliner^s bill came in from 
Paris. "Much good it has done," he said bitterly, and 
thrust it into his pocket He was not himself aware 
what he had ezpected or hoped when he ordered all 
these fine things for Agnes. Perhaps, since human 
nature is füll of vanity, and a man is apt to think that 
what has conquered his regard must take all the world 
by storm, he had anticipated for his bride a great suo- 
cess in that easy society abroad which might serve as 
a stepping-stone to society at home; but that hope had 
been disappointed, as was apparent enough. And the 
French maid and all the ezpenses he had lavished upon 
his wife*s outfit were so far lost Things were getting 
now to a point at which it was no longer possible to 
uphold the ^'appearances'* which he had been keeping 
up in Florence, and it was necessaiy to take some de- 
finite Step. With ihis idea in his mind Boger walked 
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into bis wife*8 little drawing-room, and established him- 
seif in the favourite position of an Englishman before 
ihe fire — or at least before tbe place wbere tbere 
might bave been a fire, bad not spring come early and 
brigbt with the Easter offerings, to prove (bat, after 
all, this was Tuscany and not England. But Boger, 
at tbat moment being otherwise occupied, did not ob- 
serve the absence of the fire. • 

^' Agnes,*' he said, suddenly, *'all the world begins 
to move; it is alwajs so after Easter. I think ve must 
go too. What do jou snppose I have been planning? 
It is only March jet, and there is plenty of time. I 
want to take jou to Naples, if 70a think 7011 can bear 
the joumey — for that matter, yon are not at all a 
bad sailor; we can go there direct from Leghorn, without 
mnch tronble. After seeing so mach as you have done, 
I shonld like 70a to go there." 

Agnes's heart leaped up and began to beat londly, 
as had nnfortnnately become the case with her when 
she began to discnss matters with Roger. **Bnt I 
thonght,'* she said, ^Hhat you had promised to go 
home.^* 

"Oh yes," said Boger, with a volubility and readi- 
ness which might have convinced Agnes, if any suspi-^ 
cion had ezisted in her mind, that he had thought 
over the whole matter and was prepared for that ob- 
jection — "oh yes; but there is plenty of time. We 
don*t need to setde down, you know, as we have done 
here, nnless we like it — and the sea keeps it cool 
there — not like this suffocating place; and then it is 
always so easy to retum direct from Naples. I don*t 
mean, however, to take yon to Naples, which is odions 
at this time of the year; I mean to take yon to Bor- 
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rento, which is charming; and thexi we*ll take it qniedy 
and do Pompeii and all that The CliarltonB are go* 
ing, bat we can steer clear of ihe Charltons — for, of 
coone, mj ladj does eTerything like a milady; wnere* 
as, I think we liad better be a litüe eoonomical ihis 
time." 

'^Yes,** Said Agnes, with anxieiy. *'I bope yon 
will teil me, Boger, if I spend too mncb. If I knew 
what we haye, and bow much we conld afford — *' 

'*0h, donH jou troable about that,*' said Boger; 
**yoa haye enongh to do with jonrself at present, mj 
darling. It is time enongh to bother yon. The faet 
is we have not got anything,*' said ihe yonng man, 
langhing, as if that was the most ordinary State of 
affaiis. '*By-the-by, as we are talking of that, I for- 
got to ask yon — is Lonise a great comfort to yon, 
Agnes? wonld it be a great sacrifice to yon if she were 
to go away?" 

*^ Lonise a great comfort to mef** said Agnes, with 
a litde surprise; and ihen she added, langhing in her 
tnm, "I think I am a comfort to her, Boger, if that is 
what yon mean/* 

"That is not what I mean in the least," said Boger. 
"I can*t be expected to take mnch interest in (hat 
No donbt it is a comfort to have a mistress so litÜe 
exacting as yon are; bnt, indeed, I wanted to ask you 
if it wonld be a great sacrifice to yon to give her np; 
I wish yon wonld, if yon didn*t mind. Yon can al- 
ways get an Italian, yon know — and it wonld be 
good practice for the langnage; and then yon know, 
my darling, the expense — " 

"Yes, Boger, I know," said Agnes; *^or at least I 

H know, which is mnch worse, if yon wonld only 
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think it Bat ytm know I nerer wanted Louise, and I 
sliall be yery glad to have her go. Her talents are 
wasted upon me/* said Agnes, with a faint deprecatorjr 
smile. "She says herseif Ühat she wants opportaniiy 
here; on the contrarj, I shall be yery thanl^ if you 
will try to get her a place and let her go." 

^^I try to get her a place I" cried Boger. '*No, no, 
nothing of that sort It wonld be better to telUonr 
secrets ourselyes than to get her into the hoose of 
Bome of our acquaintances to teil them all about ns. 
No, no, not the latter part of yonr demand; bat, if yoa 
hare no objecüon, TU send her away.** 

And, after a litüe conversation, he left Agnes to 
herseif and went off apon one of his many occapations. 
As for Mrs. Trevelyan, she kept sdll on the same chair, 
in the same attitade, wondering what she shoald say 
to her father, bat feeling at the same time a certain 
vagae relief and ease in the thoaght that there was to 
be at least some postponement of the retom. She 
thoaght herseif, it is trae, an annatnral monster and 
wreteh for feeling so, as many a yoong wife has done 
before her, and went back with a pang to the life for 
ever gone and past, in which she had been her fSEtther's 
joy, and he eyerything to her — playmate, teacher, 
companion, and friend. Bat that was past and ended, 
and never coald oome back; and as for this new life 
-^ this existence which had developed such unthoaght- 
of conditions — Agnes coald not ezplain to herseif her 
relactance to bring it ander her father*s eyes. She 
was a&aid, at the same time, of his disapprobation and 
of his pity. She did not want him to blame her has^ 
band, nor to be sorry for her, nor to see the disadvan- 
tages ander which she lay; and she feit by instinct. 
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thAt now the wooing was over, and the period of lo- 
numoe, wUch makes almoat everytliiiig posdUe, Staa- 
field and Boger wonld be inaapportaUe to eaeh other. 
She knew it — and the sense" tore her heait asnnder; 
had they been necessarily together, ske wonld have 
made ber life wretched hy innocent yain attempta to 
bring them into hannony — as so manj women do 
with disastrons conseqnenees; as it was, she bad to 
bear in silence the inexpressible pang of feeling that 
sbe was glad not to go bome. 

And in a very sbort time after, they were setüed 
at Sorrento, with such an attempt at comfort as was 
possible nnder the drcnmstances, in a soite of rooms 
in an old, balf-roinons palace, with a garden foU of 
orange-trees, and a tenaoe wbicb looked on the sea. 
Notbing nnder beaven conld be lovelier tban tbeir sor- 
roundings; few tbings conld be less comfortable, acoord- 
ing to die primitive, untrayelled Englisb ideas wbicb 
Agnes bad brongbt with her out of her bnmble level 
of life; and her nerves were a litde exdted and upset 
bj various drcnmetances. Perbaps on the wbole, at 
that moment, a tidy litüe Englisb parlonr, with all its 
trifling everyday solacements, a snnny litüe Englisb 
flower-plot, a prospect limited hj a few trees, wonld 
have satisfied her more tban tbe nnspeakable forlom 
beautj, wbicb overwbelmed her jonng mind, oyerwom 
and nnduly stimolated as it was. Even Mademoiselle 
Lonbe, bj mere force of being familiär, wonld have 
been, as Roger bad expressed it, a comfort to tbe lonely 
yonng woman. Boger bimself was very good and 
kind; bnt, to be sure, be was ^^obliged" to be ont 
often wben bis wife conld not aocompany bim; and 
^\.^^ *^is was tbe case, Agnes spent her eyenings on 
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ihe terrace with a Bense of absolute lonelmesB, whieb, 
perhaps, did not do mnch credit to her appredation of 
one of ihe most beantiflil landscapes nnder heayen. 
The sau setting over lachia — the pnrple eyening 
glow on VeBayins, the soimd of the Ave Maria dropping 
8add^7 ^^ ^® glorions blue of sky and sea and air, 
just at '(hat charmed moment when the light throbs 
and trembles before it toms into darkness, and daj^ in 
the twinkling of an eye, becomes night — conveyed 
to Agnes rather a sense of contrast cmel and intoler- 
able, than that tranqnillizing calm which a more ex- 
perienced sufferer might have feit in it To the yonng 
Creatore whose nervons System was all out of order, 
and whose mind was waking np, and her senses, so 
far as extemal beanty was concemed, only Coming to 
her, ihis loveliest scene on earth was fall of vagae ex- 
dtement, stimnlation, and a kind of despair. It was 
like seeing happiness pure and perfect, and knowing 
that she had no share in it, and ncver conld hope to 
have. At her age, that atmosphere seemed to neces- 
sitate happiness; it snggested nnion, comprehension, 
sympathy, which, indeed, are ideas which occnr to 
most people in the lingering light of a sammer even- 
ing, bringing impatience to the young and recoUection 
to ihe old. Agnes was at ihe impatient age, and did 
not know how to snpport ihe absence of happiness, 
acdve and conscions; and even ihe moderation, and al- 
most wisdom, which she had, to a certain extent, in- 
herited firom her faiher, stood her in no stead against 
ihe charm of these wondroos nights and the solitade 
of her soul. It seemed so stränge, so out of nature, 
that she should not be happy when all ihe world lay 
visibly before her in such a silent ecstasy. And ihen. 
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when the skies darkened — if that toftened glorj 
oould be ealled darkness — now and thea there would 
come a sound of sin^ng from the violet sea. Ferliaps 
it was some one lamenting in a aweet pretence of woe 
over the hard-heartedness of that ^^sgrata Sonentiiiay'* 
who **Ifim ha maje ü me puid;^^ perhaps it was the 
Yoice'that invokes Santa Lncia to the agile hark of the 
fisherman; and then this was what they sang: — 

**MMr«slpUeIdo, 
YantosiMro, 
Seordar fa I triboll 
AI mariaaro.** 

But the placid sea and the evening breeze did not have 
the same effect upon Agnes as apon the mariner. In- 
stead of making her forget her tronbles, it made her 
impatient of them — impatient as she had never before 
been, nor had a chance of being, in all her innocent 
life. And then, when she had abont got to the fiirthest 
limit of her endurance, Roger would come home — 

"Here yon are again!** Boger would say — for the 
chances were he came in disposed to be very amiable, 
not being altogether without a sense of guilt — **and 
you know, my darling, it is not perfectly wholesome 
after sunset You must remember that this is not Eng- 
land. Come along indoors; but, after all, it m glorious, 
by Jove! I don^t wonder you like it Those fellows 
down at the Sirena never giye one a chance to look at 
anything — except that young spoon, Cochrane, who. 
is getting up a grand passion for Lottie Chariten, save 
the mark! One needs to come to you, Agnes, to feel 
how beauüftil it is/' 

And then, somehow, it did all of a sudden grow 
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sweet to ihe poor litde wife, notwithstanding Üiat Iier 
nerves were still as mach out of order as erer. 

**Ye8," Said Agnes, sofUy; ''somehow it is hard to 
get ihe fall good of anTthing when one is alone.'* 

**Bat for all so lovely as it is/* Boger wonld say, 
picking np her shawl, and wrapping it round her, '^I 
cannot have 70U staying out any longer. We can 
have ihe Windows open, which is almost as gooa as 
being outside; and I told Antonio to light ihe lamp. 
Come in and have some tea.*' 

And ihe chances were ihat he made her lie down 
on ihe sofa near ihe window, and brought her tea to 
her, and sat by her — with the serene gloom of the 
great room on one side, faintly lighted by ihe tall 
lamp wiih its ihree unshaded lights, and showing here 
and there upon ihe walls a gleam of half-obliterated 
fresoo; and, on ihe oiher band, ihrough ihe marble 
balustrade of ihe balcony, ihe gleam of ihat violet sea, 
the distant mass of Ischia lying against ihe fading glow 
of ihe west, and all that world of exquisite blue air 
warmed ihrough and ihrough wiih ihe departed sun- 
shine, and sweet wiih blossoms, which it is so hard to 
believe can cany danger and pestilence. From which 
any one interested in Agnes Trevelyan will at once 
peroeive ihat her lifo was not by any means, so far as 
it had gone, a painfully exceptional one, affording 
Bcope for despair and misery, but only an ordinary 
life, made up of some ihings ihat were bitter and some 
ihat were sweet — a life to which a woman ouüiving 
her first ideas of romance and perfection might manage 
Tery well to accustom herseif, and live checorily enough 
for lack of a better; which, after all, is ihe best ibki 
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caa be said for moBt of the lives that are conaidered 
liapp7 among men. 

And it was here, as mijj^ht have been expected, 
that litde Walter was bom. 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Bog«r*i L«ttera. 

Roger Tkevelyan had a great many good qua- 
lities, as the reader may have perceived. Indeed, there 
is yery little to be said against him in a general way, 
except that he was not the man to make an exceptional 
marriage, and that it was a rery exceptional marriage 
that he had made. He had not philosophy enongh to 
give up the world, and he had not conrage enongh to 
brave it; and in consequence, all that he was fit for 
was to lose his temper in spasmodic attempts to make 
his wife like eveiybody eise, as he had done at Flo- 
rence, or to give her tacitly np and carry on his social 
intercourse without her, as he was doing at Sorrento. 
Both of these expedients were ill-advised and nnfortanate; 
but then the poor yonng man knew no better! He had 
Seen a little clearer when he was a lover, and had re- 
cognised in Agnes the exceptional woman, who was 
still less at home in her own class than in that which 
he could transplant her to; bat unfortanately, firom the 
moment when Boger began to form his wife's mind, he 
had also begun to see in her a blacksmith's daoghter, 
quite Ignorant of the usages of sodety, and to ignore 
äie finer qualities which were aboye all usages, and 
which, if he had bat istood by her and trosted in her, 
~^ight have more than jastified him in his maixiage. 
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NeverdideBS, he knew in his heart that the man who 
had Bo Bweet a wife to come home to — eren tbough 
Lady- Ciharlton informed everybody that he had made 
a m/salUanee — was, after all, not a man to be pitied; 
and ihe dreomatanceB were such as to make him very 
tender of her when he retnmed to her. 

When the baby came, it natorally cansed a great 
commotion and criBis in the mind of Üie yonng father. 
His pecnniary affairs were in a suf&ciently uncomfort« 
able State before ihat event; but an incident of this 
kind is natorallj suggestiTe, and Boger conld not bat 
ask himself, with a Utile horror, what was to become 
of ihem all if ihis baby shonld be bat the commence^ 
ment, and Agnes, not finding herseif saccessM in other 
points, shoald laanch into ihis branch of social economy 
as some women did. And ihen it occarred to him» 
when he looked at ihe wonderfol litde living creatare 
which belonged to him, ihat this was anoiher Trevelyan, 
heir to all Ihe honoars ihat remained to ihe family, and 
ihat it was his daty to aeqaaint Sir Boger of his grand* 
son's birih. Along wiih Öiis, he had anoiher letter to 
write to Stanfield of an eqaally embarrassing character, 
for it was necessary to persaade the faiher of Agnes 
ihat ihey had not intended to break iheir promise of 
retaming, bat had deceived ihemselves as to Agnes^s 
power of sapporting ihe joomey home. A man wiih 
two such letters to write may be excased for a litüe 
preoccapation, and even a Utile temper, if that is ever 
excasable — especially a man whose Vife, in blind 
feminine indifPerence to everyihing ihat is reasonable 
and pmdent, is lost in idiotic happiness over a straggling 
little helpless morsel of hamanity, good for Uttle bat to 
increase its papa's embarrassments. To be sarOi Agnes» 
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radiant in her motherhood, and capaUe of thinking 
Heaven itself lese blessed than the great baie painted 
room where her baby laj^ was a pretty aight, and 
worth looking at; but all the same, it was proYoking to 
see her so happy when her husband had so many draw- 
backs to bis natural pleasore. ''I wish she only had it 
to do," he Said to himself, with a sulky Intonation that 
was not unuatural under the circumstances; and he 
took a long time to gather together bis writing mate- 
rials, and closed the green persianis orer the Windows 
with a certain obstinacy, shutting out the landscape, 
the glimmer of the sea, and the floating mnsic. Then 
something was the matter with the oil, and the thin 
long tongaes of flame which came from the lamp on 
bis table gave forth folly as much smoke as light; and 
Boger's ideas, never yery ready to answer when called, 
seemed to abandon bim altogether in this emergency. 
He threw open the persianis again, though he had but 
lately closed them, feeling stifled for want of air, and 
and admitted once more the sea and sky to partake bis 
mnsings. The only effect they had upon bim, howeyeri 
at this moment was to make bim wonder wbat the fel- 
lows at the Sirena might be about, and to think with 
momentary envy of their free and nnshacUed condition, 
which was so mach easier than bis own. 

At this point Roger was greatly tempted to aban- 
don the desperate bnsiness of letter-writing and wait 
tili the moming, when such an exertion might come 
more natural than on one of those intoxicating, deli- 
cious nights; but just then the doctor came in to 
congratulate bim, and inform bim that the baby 
was a splendid fellow; and after that, when it was too 
late to think of going out, the young man tumed dis- 
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consolatelj to bis writing-table. The wind liad got up 
a litde, and came in, in gnsts, blowing about tbe thin 
flames of tbe lamp, and giving — or at least seeming 
to giye, as the ligbt swajed and blew about — a wild 
gort of movement to ihe decayed frescoes on ihe wall. 
All by himself in this vast, dim, desert room, tbe dis- 
comfort strack Roger, as it bad often Struck Agnes 
with greater reason. For tbe moment, tbe advantages 
of living in a semi-savage State in an Italian pakce 
grew mucb less apparent tban be bad imagined tbem, 
and it was under tbe influence of a momentarj indina- 
tion towards bome tbat be dipped bis reluctant pen 
into the ink, and at last began. Of tbe two letters be 
bad to write, tbat to tbe blacksmitb, tbougb enougb to 
drive a man to despair, was on tbe wbole tbe easiest; 
and accordingly it was tbus tbat Roger began: — 

**My dbab Stanfield, — I write to teil you tbat 
tbe baby bas come, and aU is going on well. Agnes 
is in a State of absurd bappiness, wbich it makes a 
fellow furious (in a way) to see. LitÜe sbe knows 
about it, or any woman. It is we tbat bave got all 
tbe responsibility, you know. At the same time, they 
all say it's a fine litde tbing, and bas Agnes's eyes; 
and, indeed, I don*t see tbat it can do better in most 
ihings — with a little training, of course — tban to 
take after its mother — " 

Here Roger got up and shut tbe persianis again 
with a little violence. There were some stars outside, 
projecting tbemselves out of the blue in a sort of know- 
ing, conscious way, tbat iiritated bim. If Agnes bad 
ever bad any sisters wbo died, Roger, wbo was a litüe 
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excited, as was natural under all tibe circomBtances, 
would haye fancied it was them who were thns spyrng 
npon him and finding out wkat he said. And then he 
continued his letter: — 

"Now, my dear Stanfield, I don*t mind saying that 
I know Tm in the wrong a litüe, and I only hope you 
won*t think it was intentional. I wanted Agnes to 
see ihe Bay of Naples, which is, afiter all, though a 
man does not like to give in to say the regulär ddng 
that everybody says, tibe most beautiful liuidscape, I 
believe, that ever was invented. I wanted her to see 
it just now, you know, as long as we are both young, 
and she had nothing to encumber her; and besides, it*s 
cheap * here; and not knowing much about these things, 
I thought she would be streng enough to come home 
before this happened. I am very sorry to disappoint 
you, and I should be still more sorry if I thought you 
would think I did not intend to keep my word. This 
is exactly how it happened, and so far there seems no 
reason to regret being here; and, so long as Agnes is 
all right, I hope you won*t mind. As for moving now, 
I don*t quite see how we*re to do it Travelling is 
horribly expensive; and, to commence with, I had set 
my heart on Agnes having everything she could pos- 
sibly have had, had I been in my proper position, and 
provided for as I ought to be. Perhaps it was impru- 
dent; but I daresay you, at least, wiU understand my 
motive; — and the fact is, we got through a great 
deal of money at Florence. I have been thinking, 

* Kr. Trev«]7Mi wroU In the daj» when czpaaiM w«rt rtekoaod in 
rarliat — la thoa« day wh«A th« kloffdom of tb« Two SloiUw wm tmj 

'icrable , bat rery cheap. 
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iherefore, of remaining here, which will be good far 
Agnes and the baby, as we are in a good Situation, and 
I don*t think it will be too bot And tben there is 
this advantage in staying in Italy, tbat one ean do 
withont a great many tUngs bere tbat woold be in- 
dispensable for Mrs. Trevelyan at bome.** 

Wben Boger bad reached tbis point be eot up 
again and retomed to tbe persianis, wbicb seeäed to 
fäinisb an accompaniment to bis letter. He feit as if 
tbere was not air enougb to breatbe, and as if, after 
all, tbe sea was Company, and kept bim in conntenance; 
but be opened tbem only partiaUj, and left one side 
balf closed between bim and tbat inquisitive spectator 
Star. It was, perbaps, a little bold to speak to Stan- 
field, wbo bad always overawed bim, of Mrs. Tre- 
yelyan, bat still be was ratber pleased witb bis own 
"plack'' wben be came back to Üie table, and saw tbe 
name actaally written down. Tben be resomed as be- 
fore: — 

"Tbis is my cbief reason for staying bere: — A 
long joumey would not be good for ber just now; and 
ibere is always tbe cbance tbat Sir Boger may cbange 
bis mind wben be bears tbere is an beir (I believe I 
forgot to mention tbat it was a boy). In tbose circum- 
stances, considering tbe urgent need Üiere is for economy, 
and tbat really tbere is no veiy special call for us to 
go bome, I am sure you will see witb me, tbat it's best, 
on ibe wbole, to stay on at Sorrento. No doubt it's a 
sacrifice for me, as diere's no sociefy, especially in ibe 
Summer; but tben it's good for Agnes, wbicb is always 
sometbing, and we ean, perbaps, save a little to make 

igiieff. /. 19 
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vp f<Nr wliat*8 past Believe me, mj dear Stanfiddi 
with love firom Agnes — Fm safe to send ihat, but I 
don't want to distorb her just now, or, of course, she 
wonld send lots of messages -^ 

''Yonrs veiy fidihfiillj, 

**BooHB Treveltah.*' 

^^By Jove! if it isn't ihat ridicnlous Star,** said 
Roger, as he looked np. The fact was, that the half- 
dosed pendani was predsely in the position to en- 
coonter the light of ihis mTsterioos luminary, which 
shot in direet like a silver arrow throngh the dark 
bars, and threw a faint white line, fainter and nar- 
rower than moonlight, upen the marble floor. He 
was not imaginative enough to be superstitious, but 
stall the solitude, and the great desert of a room, and 
the frescoes glimmering through the flaring smoky light, 
which made only the feeblest twilight in the vastness 
of the place, had distnrbed Boger a little. The idea of 
being spied upon was disagreeable to him, even though 
it was by a star; and ihis time he dosed ihe persianis 
definitiyely, and wiih a litüe impatience. "There might 
have been a curtain to draw, if we had been anywhere 
but here," he said to himself, forgetting all the benefits 
of ihe place, upon which he had just been dwelling. 
And ihen he read oi^er his letter, which Struck him, 
on ihe whole, as being a highly satisfactoxy Perform- 
ance — very conciliatory and all ihat, and yet showing 
a suf&dent resolution to have his way. When he had 
sealed it up, he had anoiher conflict wiih himself 
wheiher he had not done his duty suffidenüy for one 
day, and might let himsdf off for ihe rest However, 
whetber it was an Impulse of superhuman courage 
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which mored Iiim, or only that desire to get it over, 
which sometimes urges onward ihe moBt slnggiBh of 
men, Boger had perseyerance enough to place another 
Bheet of paper bdfbre him, and again to dip into tbe 
ink bis nnready pen. 

Bnt this was a more serious bufliness than ihe other. 
After all that had passed, he had not an idea how to 
address Sir Soger Trevelyan, with whom, eren in bis 
nncritical boyhood, he had never held any eorrSspond- 
enee. And then Beatrice was not like the eider sister, 
who sometimes Stands in place of a mother to a boy. 
It was to her, howeyer, that Soger finaüy resolyed to 
address himself. He loyed bis wife dearly, it is tme, 
bnt still it is only a man of a yery high order indeed 
who is aboye permitting himself to be flattered by the 
idea that the best of wiyes is still scarcely worthy of 
the eleyation of being bis. As a general nde, ordinaiy 
people, both men and women, regard that Suggestion 
with lenient eyes; and Soger was no exception to the 
mle. And ihen he had read oyer Beatrice's letter two 
or three times in the course of the year, and had ac- 
knowledged to himself that there was a wonderful deal of 
tmth in it; so that, on the whole, he was not dis- 
inclined to propitiate bis sister by a litüe confession to 
begin with, that, notwithstanding all Agnes^s good 
qnalities, there was a läth reali^ in what Beatrice had 
Said. To be sure, there was some treachery in this to 
the unconscions wife; bat then she did not know Bea- 
trice, and neyer conld be the wiser, and surely if a 
man has anything to complain of , he may say it to his 
sister without giying offence to any one. With this 
eondnsion, Boger began to write the following let- 
ter: — 

19» 
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^'Deab Beb, — I hftye long wiBhed for an occa- 
sion to write to yon, and one haa come now, which I 
don't know whether you'U be ghd or botxj to liear of, 
but which, at all events , is important enough to giye 
me a reason for breaking my resolution not to write to 
any of yon again after yon were so shabby as to desert 
me. The news is, that I have got a son, a strapping 
fellow, who is, of course, the heir of tibe Trevelyana, 
and, so far as appearances go at present, seems Ukely 
to make noise enough in the world. Of conrse youll 
see it in the lernet, in all its gloiy; bnt at such a time 
a fellow likes to feel that he has got some people b^ 
longing to him, and that is why I have made up my 
mind to write to you. 

'*Now, Beatrice, I dare say you will ihink that my 
last letter to you was not over-civil — and, if we come 
to that, no more was yours to me; but that*s a long 
time since, and I suppose there*s always some bother 
when a man gets married. IVe read your letter over 
two or three times since then. To teil the tmth, I 
didnH think you were half so clever as that letter is, 
and I don*t mind telling you in confidence that part 
of it has, perhaps, come üue. I am not going to de- 
scribe what my wife is, for I think there's nobody like 
her; and perhaps you would not believe me — Üiough 
you*re safe to beUeve a man, it appears to me, after 
he's been married a year; she is a little angel, that*8 
what she is; but all ihe same, I don*t mind telling you 
in strict confidence, that I did not take everything into 
consideration, as I might have done, and that it*s haid 
work in sodety, as you said it would be. Not that 
there*8 anything but what is eharming in Agnes; but, 
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of course, there are quantities of things that she caa't 
be expected to know. If you were to take her up — * 
I mean honeiBÜy and franklj, and not in a condescend- 
ing sort of way — we might do wonders, you and I 
together; bat she wants stimulating a litüe, tbere can't 
be any doubt of that In the meantime, I think Fll 
keep abroad, which is always safe in the circamfitances, 
especially as I am dreadfuUy hard up. I can\ write 
to Sir Koger — he disgusted me too much for that; 
bat you might, perhaps, say something, and get him 
to rescind bis Orders about my allowance. IVe got an 
heir for him, you know, which should count for some- 
thing; ihough I don*t suppose he minds mach. Do 
what you can for me, ihere*s a good soul; you maynH 
approve, but the moro you donH approve the more you 
ought to be sorry for me; and for one thing you know, 
when my time comes I will stand by you, and do a 
brother*8 duty, and you shall always find a.home at 
Trerelyan, whatever happens. As for Agnes, you may 
be sure she would always be kind, and, indeed, delicate 
in her way; and you could do her a great deal of good, 
if you consented to take her in band. Her mind wants 
forming, that is the fact; bat, to teil the truth, I have 
been a good deal occupied, and have not made her go 
on with her eduoation, as I ought to have done. There 
are such quantities of people about that one knows, 
and I think more than ever here. You know, of course, 
the Charltons are here, and I should not wonder if 
Lotde had written you a nice account of Mrs. Tre- 
vdyan. I never liked Lottie Chariten; she*s playing 
a nice game with a young fellow here, a little spoon, 
who belieres all the fine tiiings possiUe of her; and I 
know she takes it upon her to talk of Agnes. But 
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mind yov, ehe is not fit to hold a oandle to Agnesi 
and Jaek Charlton would saj tliat as reädOy as L 

"I hope you wonH bear malice, my dear Bee, bat 
do anything you caa to help me, like a good souL 
The litde *im, you know, is yonr own flesh and blood, 
and I shall be in a nioe fix presenüy« if Sir Bogor 
does not help me. To be Bure, I eonld have money 
firom Stanfield for the asking, but yon can nnderstand 
how much my fedings go against ihat. I mean to call 
the yonng chap Walter, after Incky Sir Walter, you 
know, that used to be your fayouxite among all the 
pictnres. He had need to be lucky, poor litüe animal, 
for I am sure it is more than bis father has been. I 
wish I had known you a litüe sooner, and sought your 
adyice*more; but diat is all over, you know, and the 
next thing to do is to make the best of what we have. 
I feel sure you could do a great deal for me, as also 
for Agnes, if you were to make up your mind to try; 
and for the future, I can answer for it, you should al- 
ways find a home with us, and nothing but kindness. 
My wife to be sure, has no s^le, but she has ihe 
dearest litüe heart in the world; and I am sure there 
is nothing would make her happier ihan to have it 
in her power to be kind to you. 

^^Always your affectionate Brother, 

^^BoasR Tbeyeltan.'* 

When Boger had finished and read over this letter, 
it cannot be denied that he was rather pleased with 
himself. Though it was the most diffienlt letter of ihe 
two, he had written it right off, without making pauses, 
or taking fantastic ideas into bis head about stais, as 
he had done while writing his letter to Stanfield; from 
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which fisust Bogor sagacioiidy drew the eondnsion, tbat, 
after all, your own people are always jora own people, 
and it is easier explaiiiüig things to them ihan to any« 
body eise. He thonghti indeed, ihat be had just com- 
pleted a rerj saccearfol and even devor perfonnance, 
and natorally r^garded it with complacent eyes. There 
was the due amount of a^nowledgment of Beatrice's 
superior wisdom, and of Übe shortcomings of Agnes, 
without, after all, any real treason against bis wife; 
and it appeared to Soger ibat wbat be bad said abont 
being a good brother to Beatrice, wben bis time sbonld 
come, and Agnes^s satisfaction in being able to be bind 
to ber, would reassnre Miss Trevelyan, and set ber 
mind easy about ibe time wben ibe young people sbonld 
bave entered into iheir kingdom. Wben he bad added 
ibe date, be pnt bis letter np wiih a sigh of satisfaction. 
'^Now, tbat's well done," besaidtobimself, andopened 
tbe persianis again and went out on ibe balcony to 
smoke bis cigar. It was dark — darker tban nsnal, 
because tbe moon meant to rise sbortly, and tbe ligbted 
Windows of tbe hotds which ÜEioed ibe sea threw a 
trembling line of reflection on tbe water, and tbe wind 
came in brisk gosts from the sonth, blowing tbe white 
sails, tbat looked almost like seabirds in the darkness, 
to Naples, scndding on bastjr wings; and Vesuvius 
showed now and tben a glinunering tinge of redness in 
tbe breath tbat rose white out of bis breast; and tbe 
ligbts crept round all tbe lip of the bay from Pozzuoli 
to Posilipo, marking tbe outline with a pale intermpted 
golden lüie. All tUs Boger enjoyed in bis fasbion, as 
be smoked bis dgar; but be did not enjoy it half so 
much as be enjoyed the consciousness that be had got 
wdl througb with bis two letters, and that for the pre* 
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sent, Agnes being safe, and his conespondenee pnt 
Btnight, he might henceforward be at liberty to amnse 
bimself a litüe, according as the means for that happy 
end might reveal themselves to his eyes. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

LlTing oa Nothlng . 

"Akd you think, Boger, that we shonld stay here?** 
Said Agnes, after she had read her faiher's letter in 
answer to that of her hnsband. It was a cantions letter, 
with a careftil ayoidance of anything like interfering, 
which Eoger, for his part, was qnite satisfied with, but 
which strack the finer senses of his wife in a different 
way. If Stanfield had been pleased, or even satisfied, 
his daughter knew that he wonld have expressed him- 
self otherwise. In this letter had been enclosed a litde 
billet for herseif, bidding God bloss her and her baby, 
and endosing an order for fifby pounds. "There is 
always a good bit of money wanted at snch times,*' 
the blacksmith wrote, ^*and this is for you, litÜe one, 
to make the baby fine, as you wonld like it to be.*' 
Agnes took out the order and showed it to Boger. She 
would have been glad, no doubt, to make Üie baby 
fine; but it was a thing difficult to do in Sorrento, and 
then the sight of the money woke up a litde gleam in 
Boger's eyes. 

^'How rieh you are!" he said. '^Tour father, after 
all, has a very good notion of how to put things. I 
daresay he thought we had expenses enough wiihout 
an affair like this.*' 

'^But you don't call baby an affair, I hope," said 
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Agnes, with her soft langh; ^'and I do not want so 
much money, nor half of it Give me five pounds, 
Boger, and I will gire 70a tibis." 

"Very well," sud Boger, with eomposare; ^'jon 
shall have yonr five pounds. Only, please to recoUeet 
that a litde thing like that wants next to no dothes at 
all for the sammer here. It*s beginning now, by Jore, 
and all the English are beginning to take flight We^ll 
have it all to ourselves by-and by, and ihen we can 
live upon nothing, I snppose." 

'* Boger, I wish yon wonid teil me what we hare 
to live on," said Agnes. ^^You speak abont eoming 
here for cheapness, but I don't see that we ever have 
anything particularly cheap. I should feel so mach 
more comfortable if you wonld let me know really and 
tmly how we ought to live." 

"My darling," said the young husband, langhing, 
*'I should make you the vezy reverse of comfortable if 
I were to teil you what you want to know. The fact 
is, weVe got nothing to live on. Don't get into ^a 
way.* There are ever so many people in the world 
who live upon nothing, and do it very comfortably too. 
We shall get used to all that in time." 

**I suppose you are laughing at me," said Agnes, 
smiling, but growing a litüe pale. 

*^Not the least ia the world, my love," said Boger; 
** there is no laughing about it; tili Sir Boger comes to 
bis senses, I have nothing to live upon exeept about 
ninety pounds a year; and, of course, as that is barely 
enough to keep us in gloves, it don*t count DonH 
look so amazed, Agnes. You knew I had nothing 
when we were married — I am aure I told you often 
enough -?-" 
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^^YeSf" Baid Agnes. It wis only a year aince, bat 
what a difference diere was between that tiine and this! 
Then, when Boger told her Jbe had nothing, it sonnded 
like a deliciouB jest between the two, who were so rieh 
in love that povertj meant only the Areadian Utopian 
State, whieh is always lessened and made vulgär by 
wealdi. Now, when he repeated the same words, it 
looked to Agnes like misery in its most miserable form 
— - misery which involved the aceeptance of gifts from 
everybody who woold give, and a beggarly content- 
ment in that State of indebtedness. 8he did not know 
what to say, bnt her heart contracted with a sndden 
pain. To begin upon nothing seemed resonable enoogh 
to the blacksmith's danghter; that was no way ont of 
natore — for was it not fit and just that a man shonld 
work for his own? — bnt to continne on noihing, 
doing nothing, looking to others, was a kind of volun- 
tary hnmiliation which she eonld not anderstand. She 
looked np at him, trying to anderstand him with her 
eyes. He was her husband, and no other man in the 
World had ever so mach as attracted her fancy — all 
her heart and all her thoaghts were his so far as he 
coold enter into them. And Agnes looked ap into his 
eyes with a coriosity and eagemess beyond words, to 
know what he coald mean. 

"Well?" Said fioger. 'Ton have stopped short all 
of a sadden in yoar qaestions. Are yoa disappointed 
to find ont that I really spoke the tnith when I said I 
had nothing? You see I have some reason for con- 
dnding that it is best to stay qniefly here, where we 
can live cheaply withoat the world being any the wiser. 
To be sore it is horribly slow; bat it's always better 
than shatting one's seif ap in a eottage in Soath Wales, 
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wliore it rains for ever and ever, which is the onlj 
alternative I can see." 

It came to Agnes's Ups to say, ^^This is what it 
has cost you to many me," but she was wise enongh 
not to say it; for, to be sore, that chapter was closed 
now, and to reopen it would be worse than foolish. 
Bat what she did say was, perhaps, on the whole, still 
more ill-advised. % 

''Boger,** she said, with a little suppressed excite- 
ment, which took away her breath, ''would it not be 
better, perhaps, if we went home, and jou — cotdd get 
somediing to do?" 

At which address Boger rose up abmpüy from the 
balnstrade of the terrace on which he had been sitting, 
and pitched the bnming end of bis cigar into the orange 
garden which lay immediately below. 

"That is what yonr father said," he answered, 
sharply; "and, to be sore, it wonld, if I had been a 
blacknnidi; but the thing to which 70U must accustom 
jour thoughts, under present circumstances, is, that 
jour husband is not a blacksmith, Agnes. Very easy, 
indeed, to talk of something to do — what could I get 
to do? — unless your father, perhaps, would take me 
into bis forge as an unskilled labourer; I might have 
a chance for that; and then we could all live together, 
perhaps, with Mrs. Stanfield for our presiding genius. 
ButI don*t relish that desoription of domestic happiness, 
so far as I am concemed," cried Boger; and he took to 
padng with impatience about the balcony, where Agnes, 
in all her pretty invalid pomp, was seated with the 
baby asleep on her knee. 

And then her heart, too, began to beat high in her 
breast with that excitement of personal oonfliet, which. 
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nnfoitiuiatel^i eaanot be qnite put dovn either bj reft- 
Bon or by love. 

^* Boger, 70a know rery^Al I did not mean that," 
she cried, with a Budden burning flusb, wbieh did not 
pass away as it came, bat remained, being the colonr 
of ezcitement and pain. 

^^Then what did you mean?" said ihe excited young 
man. *^It is always very easy to say that one does 
not mean bo and so. What do you suppose I could 
do? When yoor ideas are clear enough to make such 
a Suggestion, you shoold know also bow to follow it 
np 

And ihen ihere was a pansei which, howeyeri was 
not a pause of peace. 

"Nobody bas ever heard a word of complaint from 
me," said fioger, ^^though I may be supposed to bave 
paid dearly enough for what I have got XJp to this 
time the sacrifices, such as they are, have fallen upon 
me. I have given up my own people, and a great 
many things I have been accustomed to. Don't mis- 
take me, Agnes. I don*t say I was not very glad to 
do it for your sake; but I must say, it does not seem 
to me ihat you, for whom I have done all this, should 
be the one to blame me. I have never bemoaned my- 
self in the least, and I surely have a right to ezpeet 
as much from you." 

The red colour did not go out of Agnes's face, not- 
withstanding that this blow went to her heart She 
kept her baby*s litüe sleeping band dasped npon one 
of her fingers, and did not look up to meet the nnex* 
pected attack. 

''I did not mean to blame you, Boger/' she said. 



-1 
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yielding to the temptation, *^I am very sony jon 
shonld have snffered so much for me.** 

'^Oh yes, I knew that would come," said Boger; 
^Very sony jou mairied me when this was to be the 
end of it? That is always what women say — but, 
unfortanatelj, it*s a little too kte for that What we 
have to do now is to make the best of it, and get 
along as well as we can. And you shonld have gj^od 
reason for what yon say before you make ridicnloas 
objecti<ms to what I have decided npon — a girl, 
without any knowledge of the world, like you. I shonld 
Uke to know, for the coriosity of the thing, what, if 
I were[[to take yonr advice and go back to England« 
it is your opinion I could do?" 

'^ Boger, I did not give any advice,** said Agnes, 
making an effort — '^I asked you only if you did not 

think-: ^. I know I have not been bronght np as 

you ha,ye been. To work at something seems always 
what is most natural to me.** 

'^That is all very well,** said Boger; l^'but what I 
want to know is, what you think I could do?*' 

^^Yon should ask me rather what I think you could 
not do,** cried Agnes,, with a litüe outburst of that 
womanish enthusiasm which unfortunately was more a 
relic of the past than a reality of the present '^It is 
not of me that you should ask such a question. I 
should not have been here, I should not have been 
your wife, if I had not esteemed you above all the 
World, Boger. You may choose to do or not, but it is 
not to me that anyone should say that you eaiM not 
do almost anything you like — you with your mind, 

and your education, and . Boger, I am not very 

strong yet — I did not mean to cry.** 
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Bat by tbii time die jonng hoBband was so moUi- 
fied bj that unintentional flatteiy, that he did not ob- 
jeet to the crying. 

'^You are a dear litde^ fool,** he said, and leaned 
over her and sooihed her. ^'So that is what yon have 
been thinking? I wish all ihe world thougfat as well of 
me as you do; bat that is oat of the question/' said the 
yoang man; and he laaghed as the tide tamed, and 
the sense of bis wife*s admiration refreshed bis mind; 
for, indeed, the world was not at all of Agnes's opi- 
nion, if even she coald be held to have expressed 
honesüy her present sentiments. ^'A pretty thing it is 
that yoa and I shoold qaarrel,*'. said Boger. *^Diy 
yoar eyes, my darling, and when I am cross and be- 
have like a brate, don*t pay any attention to me. It's 
too bot now for yoa to be oat of doors. Hand ihe 
boy here and come in, and 1*11 have the persianis shat 
The great thing, yoa know, in this dimate, is to keep 
oat the sanshine and the bot air.'* 

And againBoger basied himself in making bis wife 
comfortable, and when he went oat boaght her a pretty 
little cabinet of the Sonento woodwork, with groaps of 
peasants eating maccaroni and dandng ihe Tarantella, 
which, to be sare, was of as little ase to her as it is 
possible to conceive. As for Agnes, she was left to 
repose herseif in the twilight of die qoiet, sQent room, 
with the persianis dosed, all bat ihe lower diyision, 
which were aboat on a level widi her head as she lay 
on her bo&, and pennitted her a glimpse of ihe warm 
sanshine withoat — a farightness so intense that it con- 
fiised and took the coloor oat of ihe sea. The baby 
was in bis rade litde eiadle near her, and a robnst 
peasant woman, made fer kaider laboors, was taking 
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care of them both. This nurse, who, of all the names 
in the world, was called Serafina, did not talk mach 
to distnrb the yonng mother, who nnderstood her bnt 
imperfecdy, and Agnes was left at fall leisare to in- 
qaire into her own feelings, and to become aware ihat 
die knife had been pat into her, dioagh withdrawn next 
moment and the woond boand up so [immediately ihat 
it was hard, at first, to teil where or how she was 
woonded. Certainly it had been snatched ont almost 
as soon as it entered into the shrinking flesh, and it 
was not the woand itself she feit so mach as the sen- 
sation of baming and tearing which had accompanied 
ity and which was not over yet TVith an effort Agnes, 
always possessing ihat fonndation of natoral wisdom to 
rest apon which had descended to her bj hereditarj 
right, sacceeded in taming her mind from ihat etemal 
re-rehearsal of ihe words and looks of ihe last inter- 
view, which so often. aggravates a passing contest into 
serions strife, to take herseif to task, or rather to 
examine herseif toaching what she had said. It woold 
have been rery trae a year ago, bat was it trae now? 
Did she indeed think ihat Boger was able for anyihing, 
and ihat ovly the envy or malice of the world coald 
keep him back? To teil the traih, that certainty was 
far from her thoaghts. She began, wiihoat knowing 
how, to be aware ihat he was not a man rery ready 
for an emergency, or apon whom anybody coold con- 
fide absolntely, whatever might come in his way. She 
began to see faintly the indolence, ihe inclination to 
shirk responsibility, the willingness to loiter on and 
tnist himself to be eztricated by other people, which 
grew more apparent almost every day. These ideas 
came to her wiihoat any thinking on her pari, as if 
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Bomebody had held open the pages of a book before 
her, or as if some fiendish iinseen imp had ihrown 
them into her mind against l\0r will. She did not saj 
eren in her heart a word of blame against Boger; bnt 
a vagae idea did come into her mind how mudi better 
it wonld have been had she been fioger and he the 
woman — she who feit streng and willing to do ereiy* 
thing, and totally sheltered hj her love and her happi* 
ness from the least movement of shame. Bat ihen die 
had not been brought up as he had been — which was 
always a consolation to think of. Work came natural 
to her ideas of human lifo. The peculiaritj of her 
pain, howeyer, at this moment was, that she was 
wounded not by an]rthing he had done or said, so much 
as by the intolerable conviction that his present mode 
of acting and speaking was the one most natural to 
him. She feit a little ashamed of the enthusiasm she 
had shown and of ihe words she had spoken when she 
thought of it, and almost sncceeded in representing to 
herseif that when Boger retumed it was her inty to go 
to him and say, ^*It is not true that I think you so 
clever and so gifted — I thought so a year sinoe, but 
I have been forced to change my opinion; only I love 
yoa all the same.*' 

Happily, at this terrible crisis ihe baby woke up, 
and thus Agnes was saved firom ihe suggestions of her 
wounded honesty. He was very wakeful all ihe rest 
of ihe day, and in the engrossing ocoupation '»f finding 
out ihe colour of his eyes and putting her finger into 
his tiny band as a temptation for the little fingers to 
clasp it tight, Mrs. Trevelyan fortunately forgot all 
about her thoughts. The baby was the saving of bis 
moiher at ihat moment, like many a baby whom Pro- 
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▼idence inspires with a sereaming fit, or agonizes by 
premature teeth at a dangerous criflis. Therefore ihis 
interview passed over without any evil effects. 



CHAPTEB XXXI. 

Wbal th«7 thoaght la Eaflaad. 

It would be difficult to describe in so manj words 
the eflPect produced in England — that is to say, at 
T^dholm, in the bbicksmith's parlonr, and at London, 
in the poky little house which Miss Trevelyan inhabited 
with her father — by Boger^s letters. Stanfield received 
bis after several days of anxiety, when he had begon 
to imagine all sorts of misfortanes that might have 
happened to Agnes, and to blame himself bitterly for 
having trusted her to a man who had broken bis word 
on the earliest opportonity, and who had thus thrown 
her among strangers at the most critical moment of her 
life. The blacksmith had been so disturbed and anzious, 
probably moved by that mysterious sympathy whic]) so 
often conveys an incomprehensible sense of oneasiness 
and distress to the mind at the moment when some one 
dear is in tronble or danger, that he had taken to read- 
ing Agnes's letters over again from the beginning; and 
it had occorred to him, he could scarcely teil how, that 
the tone of the later letters had changed a little. Not 
that ihere was any evidence of lessened happiness, or 
even of impaired trnst in her husband; only that tfaere 
was a change, which the delicate pereeption of love 
could discover without, howeyer, in the entire lack of 
any evidence, being able to define it When Boger's 

Agnm. L 20 
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letter came, it threw a wonderful ligkt upon that past 
year, whidb the blacksmith had been traciiig dimlj 
throngh bis daaghter*s descriptipii. When he had finished 
reading it, it became dear to him, in spite of himself, 
tbat the subject of tbis litüe narrative was Mn. Tre- 
yelyan, a young woman in wbom be bad at best but 
a secondary interest; and not only so, bat that the 
busband who wrote was conscioos of something eitber 
in bis behavionr or intentions wbich made bim sligbtly 
apologetic — an amiability wbich most probably arose 
from the eqnallj apparent fact that be bad still ex- 
pectations from bis wife's &tber, and had no desire to 
break with a man from wbom orders for fiflty ponnds 
migbt be bad on occasion. All tbis Stanfield perceived, 
notwithstanding tbat slowness of apprebension in respect 
to all kinds of meanness and onWorthy wiles by wbich 
be was generally cbaracterized. In this case, the matter 
was too important to leave bim in füll possession of 
tbat tender and tolerant charity in wbich be was so 
streng. His beart went down in bis honest breast 
after be bad read the letter, witbout bis reason being 
qmte able to say wby. Thougb he had an inveterate 
babit of beUeving wbat people said to bim, still it was 
impossible to stretdi credulity so far as to believe, after 
these excnses, tbat Roger ever really meant to retnm; 
and the pain wbich the blacksmith feit in tbis discovery 
was made all the greater from the fact that be himself 
bad an affection for Soger — a little on aocount of bis 
own pleasant qnalities, and a great deal on acconnt of 
bis love for Agnes. The young man was a goose, 
Stanfield had said; bat be was not himself in the least 
an intellectaalist, and be coald not help ibinking, at 
the bottom of his beart, tbat the man who loyed Agnes, 
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and whom Agnes loved, xaast have had in himself some 
hidden qualities worthy of ihat happiness. 

This idea had rather increased in tbe year of ab- 
sence, during which Stanfield had seen Boger only in 
Agnes'« letters and through Agnes's eyes. Now, when 
he came abmptly on the scene again, in his own pei> 
son, the enchantment disappeared. Here he stood in 
all his yoathful importance — hosband of a wifoy^athör 
of a child — snpreme arbiteTf in his way, of three lives; 
but, after all, a trifling enough personage, onlj half 
tme and half hononrable, and even half loving, like 
most other men. Stanfidd did not saj a word abont 
the letter to anybody, except to annonnce the baby's 
birth; but he took a walk in the evening, when his 
work was over, in the direction where his walks always 
tended now — towards a new honse, ihe erection of 
which it had been his delight to watch through all this 
past year. It was not very far firom the village green, 
and through the trees a glimpse was to be had firom 
the Windows of that pretty tranquil centre of the lifo 
of Windholm; but at Üie same time the house was fitly 
withdrawn firom any doser contact with the humbler 
World, within soft lawns and a screen of fine old dm- 
trees and magnificent limes, whidi had been growing 
there nobody could teil how long, and whidi Stanfidd 
had nursed and preserved like favourite diildren. The 
house itself was, to be sure, in the style patronized by 
the builders of new houses in the neighbourhood of 
London — someüiing between a cottage and a mansion, 
with Gothic gables and Tudor Windows; but then a 
certain natural moderation and ''feding" (as the archi- 
teet calied it) whidi did änty for taste in the mind of 
the bladuanith, had made bim lop off many eccentrid« 
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ties wUch bis liberal commimon, regardless of expenfe, 
would have giyen rise to; and, mdeed, the lesolt wonld 
have done no discredit to a mueh more aeeomplished 
connoiMeur. " « 

This house, which Stanfield had bnilt and altered ^ 

in bis Imagination bundreds of times, wbüe tbe walls 
rose firm and fast and wbite bebind the trees, was 
meant, it is unnecessary to say, for Agnes, and ber 
fatber bad spared no researcb in order to know ezaeüy 
wbat wonld be snitable for Mrs. Trevelyan. It was 
bnilt for Mrs. Trevelyan, and not for Agnes Stanfield, % 

in utter disinterestedness and self-abnegation; and be 
meant it to be fnmisbed conformablj, wben it sbonld 
be finisbed. At tbe present moment, tbe lawns were 
being rolled, and tbe paUis gravelled, and all signs of 
construction taken away. It was all bnt readj to re- 
ceive tbe silken bangings and soft carpets wbid:! Stan- 
field , after mncb doubt of bimself , bad at last yentnred 
to cboose, finding bis own taste, on ibe wbole, a mncb 
better gnide than the advice of other people. He had \ 

made bis plans in bis own mind, as to bow it was to 
be made possible for tbe yonng people to live bere; 
they conld not live on bim and bis bonnty, for not 
onlj were tbe blacksmith^s modest riches nneqnal to 
this, bat be would have made verj little acconntin- 
deed of the man who conld have accepted snch a Pro- 
vision. He bad planned in bis mind ibat Roger conld 
come and go every day to town by the railway, as so 
many men did; and it scarcely occnzred to the black- 
smith to donbt that bis son-in-law conld and wonld 
find something to do. For bis own part, it appeared 
a tmism to bim that a man able and willing to work 
sbonld be snre to find occnpation; but Üien be did not 
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perliaps safficiendy take into aeconnt ihe fastidionsneBs, 
in respect to the natnre of bis occnpatioiui, of Sir Boger 
Trerelyan^B son. And then, that being setüed, very 
mnch, to be snre, as a thing of conrse, it was so easj 
to fill np the pictnre with those sweet details wbidi 
concemed Agnes. He conld see her in die pretty 
rooms which he had ftunished in his imaginatio^, not 
with mere vnlgar chairs and tables, bat with every 
carefiil gracefnl accessory which shonld seem to hk 
tender fancy in harmony with his child. He had gone 
abont the rooms in every stage of their progress, firom 
ihe moment when the first plank was laid on which he 
conld find dangerons footing, with this pictore in his 
mind; and the pleasant fancy had bome him Company 
ahnest in Agnes*s place. 

When Stanfield went down to liis new honse die 
evening of the day on which he had received Boger*s 
letter, the snn was beginning to sink over the talDL 
chinmeys at die Cedars, and die snnshine feil in long 
slandng lines between the lime-trees. There was a 
well-andiendcated nightingale in one of diese limes, and 
it had begnn to sing before he left die honse. It 
seemed to sympadiize widi him in die destmcdon and 
disappointment of his hopes. The blacksmith was 
altogedier nntravelled, and had not an idea what like .^ t^ 
the bay of Naples might be, and all that matchless ;" ..:><^r j 
scene npofl which Agnes jnst then was looking firoin ""■ 
her balcony; bnt it seemed to him diat die heai^^nnst 
be hard to please indeed diat conld demand anything 
better than that pleasant glimpse of die village green, 
die snnset glow behind the Cedars, the sweet glimmer 
of the moon npon the light leaves of die limes, and 
die hidden nightingale that ponred forth his song so 
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near tlie household door that was to be hera. He 
was terribly disappointed, though Ite did not say a 
Word to any one. When her went home, that faiiy 
companion» which all the year long had kept presentr 
ing him with pictures of Agnes in her pret^ honse, 
deserted him, and left him to walk alone. Even for a 
minnte, it seemed to Stanfield as if he too, wise and 
moderate as he was, must tum perforee to heaven and 
demand ^^why?** Of what avail was his lifo to him, 
thus unshared and nnsolaced? This was bat a passing 
ihought, but it was a thonght more bitter than anj 
that for years had entered Ids miud; for to think of 
his fair Agnes alone among strangers, dragged hidier 
and thither bj a yoong man*s flightj fancy, deprived 
of the settled home, the shelter, and privaey, and com- 
fort, which were essentials of life in the ideas of the 
sober-minded Englishman, was something almost too 
hard to bear. 

It was thus that Stanfield divined snddenly and 
clearly the tactics of his son-in-law, which indeed had 
never been yet so systematized in Boger's mind äs 
they were in that of the grieved spectator who had 
found him out Stanfield saw th^t his daughter's hns- 
band had no intention of breaking with him, and still 
less any intention of keeping faiüi with him; that he 
meant to adopt the r6le of a man doing everything for 
the best — going here and staying there for plausible 
reasons, to which, without a direct quanrel, he oould 
not giye their right names. If the young man had 
defied him at once, and sald boldly, ^'I will take my 
wife where I please," the chances are that he would 
have bome it better. As it was Stanfield saw himself, 

^ what was a great deal worse, his child, inyolved 
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in a paltry net of subterfuge and evasion; and he saw 
Agnes condemned to all the shifis of nhabby gentility, 
and all the sordid circnmstances of a lifo in which the 
first grand particularf always apparent, shonid be want 
of money. She for whom he had prepared this nest 
— Bhe for whom he had hoped a lot apart — a fortnne 
beyond the common fate — these were the thoughts 
wiüi which Stanfield locked ihe door of the ne^ house 
which was to be of no good to anybody, and went 
home in the twilight to his dnll parlour, to the wife 
who knew nothing about it, and who, even had she 
known, woold not have had the least idea what he 
meant 

The efEect was natorallj di£ferent npon Miss Tre- 
velyan, who received her brother's letter when she was 
at breakfast in her own room, after having been out 
late the previous night She was sitting in her white 
dressing-gown, with her light hair all loosed out and 
hanging abont her neck, when the letter came. Things 
had not improved mnch with Miss Trevelyan in the 
Interim. She was as she had been a year ago, onlj 
she was a year older, and had remarked a great many 
more times to herseif in the glass, that her beauty and 
her hopes were going fast, and that she began to grow 
old. Society had not many charms for her, althongh 
she went into it continnally. The greater part of her 
own contemporaries were married, and disposed, when 
they had a chance, to patronize Beatrice; and to place 
herseif among the yonnger generation, and conduct 
herseif as if die were nnconscious of her different level, 
was a grievoQs wound to her pride, as well as to her 
sense of what was fit and seemly. She knew, too, that 
she did herseif injustice, in the eyes of evexybody who 
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was qualified to judge« hj such a proceeding; but theiif 
what could Beatrice do? She was unmamed, and, 
according to every rnle of civilized society, a 701mg 
lady, if she chose to consider hersdf so; and she knew 
yeiy well (hat her only chance of final eztrication 
from all that was false and painfal in her life, was 
marriage. Society, accordingly, which was pleasnre to 
the jonng people as long as they remained young, 
was the hardest work to Beatrice to which a poor 
woman could be put And in the moming she was 
yery tired of her exertions, and herseif, and the world 
in general. At the present moment she was taking a 
little comfort, poor soul, in the peace of the moming 
— though, indeed, for the rest of the world, that had 
advanced almost to noon — and in her cnp of tea, and 
her Slippers, and her loosened hair, which was a pretty 
sight to see as it hnng large, and bushy, and light, 
and moved about by every breath, abont her shonlders. 
And then the sun was shining, and a stray ray reflected 
upon Beatrice, gave to her eyes that golden gleam 
which they had had in their best days; and indeed, 
but for the pinches of care in her forehead, she wonld 
at that moment have looked as beautiful as ever she 
did — a fact of which Beatrice was aware, and which 
rather yexed than comforted her; for what was the 
good of looking well en peignoiry and over her moming 
cup of tea? 

At such a moment, a letter from a yonng brother, 
whom she loved in a kind of way, and took an interest 
in, should have been a comfort to the jaded woman of 
the world. Her heart, indeed, gare one beat the more 
when she saw Boger^s writing, with a sort of forlom 
expectation of something kind and comforüng; and it 
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is juBt poBsible if yoang Trevelyan, in Iiis wisdom, 
liad left out those assnrances of bis fiitiire protection, 
and Agne8*8 kindness, which in bis heart he believed 
would be verj consolatory to Beatrice, sbe migbt bave 
opened ber beart even at tbis late period, and become 
tbe friend of tbe two young people, and avoided wbat 
was afterwards tbe bitterest pang of ber life. But as 
Miss Trevelyan read ber brotber^s letter, a scarlet flusb 
mounted into ber cbeeks. His confession in regard to 
Agnes, and even bis appbiiise of ber own prescience, 
bad no power to mollify ber in face of tbat impertinent 
promise of bis protection, and of a bome at Treyelyan 
wben bis time bad come, wbicb Boger bad intended to 
convey notbing but comfort Sbe got up witb ber eyes 
blazing like two orbs of ligbt, all golden and glorious, 
and rung ber bell impatienüy, and proceeded witb ber 
dressing witbout a single softening tbougbt of tbe in- 
telligence wbicb tbe letter was intended to convey. 
Wben sbe looked at berself in tbe glass, it was not 
tbe ordinary reflection tbat recuired to ber mind, but 
an idea altogetber different — a wondering question 
wbetber it could be to ber, magnificent as sbe feit ber- 
self to be looking in tbat moment of excitement, tbat 
Boger and bis ^ager offered tbeir patronage, and 
meant to be kind? Sbe, wbo, notwitbstanding all ber 
mortifications, wanted but tbe one fundamental neces- 
sity of a prosperous marriage, to take ber place as a 
leader of society, and reacb die veiy topmost pinnade of 
tbe great world ; for Beatrice was aware of ber own gifts — 
tbose gifts wbicb, by reason of tbat one tbing wanting, 
bad to be kept in tbe sbade, but wbicb could never cer- 
tainly come to sucb utter bumiliation as to seek reftige 
under tbe wing of ber young brotber^s ignorant wife. 
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Snch was the fermoit awikened in die mind of 
IGit Trevdjan by tbe letter over whidi Boger luid 
been to complaeeait When she liad tomed itg in- 
tended tweet into bitter for balf tbe day, witb a seiiBe 
of injary, and mortification, and rage impoesible to 
deBcribe, it began to come to ber recollection tbat there 
was a quettion of sometbing eise tban merely a gra- 
tuitous insolt to berself. Tbere was a baby, as was to 
bave been expected. Tbis girl, for wbose convenience 
heaven and eartb were to be moved, was natarally jnst 
tbe sort of person to grasp at another snpreme bap- 
piness for berself , witbout tbe least eonsideration for 
anyone ebe. Of conrse tbere was a baby; for it was 
of no importance to Ifo. Boger Trevelyan tbat ber 
husband was a great deal too young to be saddled 
witb sueb ineombrances, and tbat tbe Trevelyans in 
general were not rieb enougb to indulge in large 
families. Beatrice was so angiy tbat sbe did not see, 
as sbe wonld bave seen in tbe case of any other per- 
son, tbe absurd side of ber own thongbts; and, in spite 
of berself, it was witb a kind of silent rage ibat sbe 
regarded Agnes — a rage wbich took force from tbe 
inferior position in wbich Boger took pains to pkce 
berself, as sbe thongbt Wbo was tbis girl tbat Pro- 
ridence itself — Beatrice did not say God, because 
wben there is anything to find fault witb in tbe ar- 
rangements of tbe world, the other is tbe more con- 
venient word, and sounds less profane — sbould disturb 
the ordinary arrangements of nature to make her 
happy? What right had she to be bappy any more 
ihan others — any more tban ber superiors? And why 
in tbe name of justice sbould Beatrice, for wbose bap- 
Diness no one eitber in eartb or heaven put bimsdf 
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out of tbe way, be called upon to help to move tbe 
most ordinaiy obstmction from dus fortonate woman^s 
path? Lei her be poorl It was eas^ to be poor, wben 
a woman had eyerything ebe she desired in this world 
— youth, and love, and happiness, and an unblemished 
name, and no antecedents that eould be brougbt np 
against her. Indeed, Beatrice eren gradged to her 
brother*8 wife the povertj which, at snch a distance, 
looked sweet Wsb Trevelyan had rang all the changes 
of Indignation and offence before she met her father, 
which was in the evening, just before dinner, when 
thej encoontered each other as thej came in. Thej 
were going out again to dinner, and Beatrice did not 
choose to lose any time before she went upstairs to 
dress. In her exasperated condition of mind , Boger^s 
babj counted for so little, that to sacrifice her chance 
of looking well for the evening on acconnt of it, bj 
lingering to teil Sir Boger, was a thing which did not 
enter into her mind; and she had just time for half an 
hour^s repose upon the sofa before she began to dress. 
She told him when thej were driving to dieir destina- 
tion, and when the time was no longer of anj Import- 
ance, and then it was quite soon enough for SirBoger^s 
interest in the fact 

''Papa, I have had a letter firom Boger,'' MissTre- 
▼elyan said. ''He wants me to teil you that they have 
got a baby, a boy — tbe son and heir, you know. They 
mean to call him Walter, and mother and child are 
doing well, which I am sure will be a great comfort to 
you," said Beatrice. Sir Boger was so taken by sur- 
prise, that it was some moments before he could ease 
bis mind, even by an intelligible oatL 

"A babyl" stammered the amazed father. "The 
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wilful fool was married onlj tbe other day. What the 
deuce doet it mean, Beatiice? Bj Jove, TU bave that 
looked into. 1*11 have it sifted, bj— . A baby! A 
jear! Yoa maj aa well saj it's fifty yean gince the 
deuced aas made a fool of hünself. I know better. By 
Jove, Fm not the man to give in to that*' 

"It was a year on the Idth," said Beatrice, in her 
cold way. "They wonld like some money, papa." 

"By , I believe you there," cried the baronet. 

"I wish ihey may get it, too. Money, by Jove! Let 
them go and get money from that confonnded black- 
smith. I snppose you*re not snch a d — d fool aa to 

take their part? By , you ought to know better 

than to take up that denced dodge with me.** 

"Make yourself qnite easy on that point," said Miss 
Trevelyan; "thongh, to be snre, it is a little nngrate- 
ful on ray part, for Boger says they both intend to be 
very kind to me." 

And after this little conversation, the subjeet was 
dismissed, for the carriage drew np just then at the 
hospitable door; and Miss Trevelyan looked extremely 
well, with a little more colour than usual — quite as 
well, somebody said, as when she was in die first 
height of her beauty, though that was unfortunately a 
good many seasons back. It was on the same even- 
ing that Stanfield locked the door of bis new house, 
and left bis hopes in it in the darkness, for, to be sure, 
his letter had come by the same post; but the chances 
are, that of the two sufferers it was Beatrice — though 
she was more brilliant than usual, and quite the most 
charming woman present — who had the most painful 
share to bear. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

DifenohantiiMat. 

It wotild be dif&colt, after Um point, to give any 
verj distinct account of the life of Boger and Agnes 
Ttevelyan for several years. They lived the life^- 
evitable to a jonng couple withont any verj distinct 
resoorces, dependent upon wliat they maj be able to 
borrow, or upon what cbaritable friends may send them, 
or, perhaps, upon the success of a bet or a lucky hour 
at play; for Boger was by no means a gambler. He 
made as much money as he could out of his expecta- 
tions, though everybody knew the embarrassed State of 
the Trevelyan property, and that Sir Boger had laid 
as many burdens upon it as he dared, or almost as it 
was able to bear; and then Stanfield was always good 
for as much in a year as would keep Agnes from 
actual suffering; and Boger himself had a godfather 
who had, from the earliest, taken a liberal view of his 
Spiritual duties, and considered them best carried out 
by affording, from time to time, a supply of pocket 
money to the audacious boy who had gone and saddled 
himself with a family. Agnes made in this way a 
wonderful acquaintance with the Continent, and with 
all the shifts of cheap living in most of the centres of 
pleasure in the civilized world. She became a linguist, 
accomplished in her way — perhaps not very quidified 
for metaphysical conversation, but quite able to manage 
all her domestic concerns. 

It was the strängest kind of life for a nature so shy 
and so refined, and all these shabby particulars made 
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I 

a ruthless and total end, or at least die thonglit to» of 
1 Bvery ideal ehe had ever formed. The life of which 

I 8he nsed to dream in the Windholm parlonr — a life 

ntterlj vagae and nndefined, except in to far as it was 
loftier and purer than anTthing ehe had ever seen or 
( known — had disappeared ntterly firom her horizon. 

j The life ehe had to live was one without beautj, with- 

ont privacy, without calm — a vagabond career füll of 
change and bustle, füll of amusement if she had been 
capable of taking it, but fuU also of Bordid cares; and 
I Agnes, though capable of happiness to the bottom of 

her heart, was perhaps not so capable of being amused 
aa if her mind had been of a lighter eharacter. The gay 
promenade and ihe sound of music, which would have 
been verj pleasant had ihey occurred in an interlude 
of more serious life, wearied the thoughtful young 
woman to death when thej became the oonstaat accom- 
paniments of her existence; and in winter, after ihat 
year in which Lady Orandmaison, poor oldLadyBetty^s 
daughter, the kind Lizzie to whom that grateful old 
woman had recommended young Trevelyan's wife, ^^took 
up" Agnes, and insisted on taking her about eveiy- 
where and making a pet of her, the social entertain- 
ments of the evening in Bome, and Naples, and Florence, 
and Dresden, and Vienna, and all the places where vi- 
sitors abound, were an idmost equal weariness to the 
soul of Mrs. Trevelyan, who, to be sure, had not been 
brought up to that sort of thing, and who, though she 
leamed to know the peöple whom everybody knew, and 
to respond with a good grace when she was asked, ^* Was 
not Lady Etheldred charming?" was as far as ever firom 
seeing any good in it, and haä in her heart an unspeak- 
able impatience^at thls loss of her life. 
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Agnes had otber pangs, besides, to make her sad. 
Sbe had those soirows of a yotmg mother, to whom Ood 
gived ovlj to take awaj again, which count for litüe 
in the estimation of the world, bnt are enough to doud 
over an existence with nnspeakable heaviness and dis- 
cooragement To be snre, litde Walter remained to 
give her a litde consolation; but then, as Walter grew, 
the yoke became so much harder, as she began to eon- 
sider what effect this wandering, lawless life might have 
upon the child, who could pratde ihree or four lan- 
guages, but who had not a chance of acqoiring anj other 
knowledge except such as she herseif could give him; 
and what she could give him was mosdj scraps of her 
own thoughts, which were not very bright, and reflec^ 
tions from her own anzieties, which she did all she 
could to hide from the affectionate and curious litde 
creatnre, without any great success. 

All this time Boger was bj no means a bad hus- 
band, though some people might be disposed to blame 
him. He was still fond of bis wife, and very proud of 
bis pretty boy, and had come to take it for granted 
that they were doing the very best that was possible 
under die circumstances, knocking about a litde, abroad, 
as long as they were young and poor, with always the 
prospect before them of Trevelyan and its honours, such 
as ^ey were, and abundant opportunity for Agnes to 
set up as Lady Bountiful, and be the providence of the 
parish, as he believed she longed to be in her heart 
This expectation kept Boger easy enough as to what 
bis wife considered the loss of lus life. He was not 
losing his life in the least, according to bis own ideas; 
granting that a man has to choose between a cottage in 
Nordi Wales I widi a trout-stream, and perhaps — but 
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011I7 perhaps — a oonvenible vicar as its sole attrac- 
tioiu, and aO the round of amosing experience whidi 
lies between Naples and Vienna, between Turin and 
Baden-Badoi, no rational croatore conld hesitate wbich 
of the two to dedde upon. Ab for Stanfidd's idea of 
Bomething to do in London, and the prettj house at 
Windholm for AgneB and the babioB, and two daily 
joomeyB up and down by the raUwaj — or, perhaps, 
even bj the omnibna on an emergencj — like a stod:- 
broker or a bank derk, Roger langhed loudlj, but 
with an angiy amnsement, at an idea bo prepoBteronB. 
*' Yon forget, jon and jour father, that, with the greateBt 
regard for Stanfield, I am not myself a bladLsmiih's 
Bon," Baid Boger; '^bnt I believe in mj heart jou wonld 
like to give tea-partioB to the yillage, notwithstanding 
all jonVe Boen; which wonld be verj funny, if it was 
not a little aggravating," Mr. Trevelyan wonld saj. 
AgneB had very little answer to make to all this. Even 
in her own mind, Bhe had a conviction that it would 
not do; even in her own heart, yeaming as she waB 
after home and repose, and Bomething that wonld look 
like a real and seriouB life, Bhe feit a wonderfnl re- 
luctance to bring her father and her huBband into dose 
contact, and to Bee Stanfield*B luminouB, obBenrant eye 
throwing a light too dear npon Boger. Agnes knew 
that her father would not understand him, that he would 
be utterly puzasled by a character founded upon con- 
ceptiouB of life bo entirely different from bis own; but 
it was for herseif that she was instinctiydy rductant to 
see her husband in too strong a light 

For it is true that a wonderful disenehantment had 
already come to Agnes — sudi a disenehantment as 
any sentimental young woman, brought up upon novels 
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and fine feelings, would regard either as the occasion 
of utter despalr, and the most snmmarj death by heart- 
break which was possible, or eise as a release firom all 
obligations towards the man wbo had disappointed ber 
so sorely. She was no longer able to admire Roger, 
boweyer mucb sbe tried, nor to look np to bim, nor 
even to trust bim mucb. Sbe was aware tbat bis ideas 
of rigbt and wrong were confbsed, and bis Impulses 
veiy often anjtbing but just ones; and wben any emer- 
gencj occurred, Agnes was very far firom being con- 
fident tbat ber busband would not utterly break down 
in it; and yet, witbal, sbe bad not ceased to love bim, 
and stand by bim witb all ber migbt, wbicb wonderfiil 
problem of bumani^ is one very little discussed in 
works of Imagination. Tbougb sbe bad never said'it 
to berself , sbe knew very well in ber beart tbat sbe 
bad lost tbe perfect lifo for wbicb everybody bopes, and 
tbat never on eartb, if even in beaven, tbere could be 
between berself and ber busband tbat marriage of true 
minds, wbicb is tbe bigbest ideal of buman existence. 
But tbis knowledge did not make Agnes fall off from 
bim, or even grow indifferent Sucb as it was, for ever 
and ever ber lot was cast; and ber love bad all tbe 
steady strengtb, all tbe force, witbout any self-decep- 
tion, of a cßsencbanted love. Sucb a tbing exists, as 
many a man and woman know. 

'* Mamma," said little Walter, wben tbey were 
sitting togetber one moming in tbe great bare, balf- 
fumisbed sahn, wbicb tbis time was at Baden-Baden — 
Agnes was very well used to tbese rooms, and tbey all 
bad a certain generic resemblance — **mamma, is not 
England home?" 

''Tes," said Agnes, witb a little sigb - sbe bad 
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been teaching him his lesson, for he was now seven 
yean old, so long a time had elapsed in thia weary 
wandering — and waiting for^the moment when the 
flaxen-haired Oennan nurae shoold be ready to take 
the children out Baby was lying at Hrs. Trevelyan's 
feet, on a rag which had been spread there for her 
special advantage, and the gronp was as pretty a one 
as could have been desired. Agnes was too bosy work- 
ing to do more than watch with an oocasional glance 
the rosy and fair infant which lay at her feet, placidly 
contemplating with ontbreaks of sudden langhter, the 
wonderful little hands which it flickered in the air — 
'*Yes, England is home, Watty; and yet you are a 
Sorrentino, and baby is German — and how do you 
think that can be?'' 

Walter, for his part, dedined to take the qnestion 
into consideration, his mind being otherwise engaged.^ 

"If England is home, why don't we go home? 
Haven't we got some friends there?" said the little 
boy. "When we always go everywhere, why don't 
we go there?" 

"It is because it does not suit papa," said Agnes; 
though that, nnfortunately, was a very unsatisfactory 
answer to herseif. 

"Hermann says we have a ch&teau in England," 
said little Walter; "a ch&teau woald be a great deal 
nicer than being here. If we're to be anywhere, I 
like Sorrento best — bnt why don't we go to onr 
chftteaa, mamma? At Hermann's ch&tean there are 
ponies and all sorts of things, and his papa has woods 
to shoot in. I shonld like to leam to shoot, and to 
have a pony of my own. I would lend him to you to 
\ipon sometimes, and Td he your little guido, and 
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take 76a up the moantainA to all the pl 

to see. Are tbere manj places that peopttf for her 

in England, mamma?** ^ter had 

"Yes," Said Agnes, whose knowledge on thaE^oger 
was not much more extended than that of the c&at 
*'bnt jon know in England it is different. Walte) 
people are not alwajs trying to find out what there is 
to see. There is no promenade nor band likB whtit 
we have here. TVhen people want to have mnsic thqr 
have it bj ihemselyes at home, and then th^ stay \ 

still in one place all the year ronnd, and never dieam 
of going away." 

"I should like that, if we were at onr ch&tean," 
Said Walter; "if there was a white pony and some 
honnds, like Hermann^s papa*s hounds, and, perhaps, 
rabbits — I shonld never wish to go awaj. Bat if 
people do not care for seeing ihings in England, teil 
me, mamma, what do Üiey do?^* 

"G^nendlj, th^ work," said Agnes, who was not 
without a Utde fear of saying too much, in case the 
boj might be seized with the idea of recounting the 
conversation to his father, and Boger, for his part, take 
it as an indirect lectare or reproach; "that is," she 
added with a little constraint, "when thej have got 
anything to do.** 

Walter was leaning reflectively, in a thonghtftil 
atdtade, against his mother*8 knee. "What does it 
mean, to work?** he said, with that qnaint sonp^on of 
an accent which sometimes appeared in his oUierwise 
good English, to remind Agnes that her little boy was 
a Neapolitan bom. "Does papa work? I did not 
know gendemen had ever anyihing to do.*' 

Tlup, which was said in the porest childish good 
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Hco&scioiis toneh of irouy to 
08t people have sometlikq; to 
rou are big, I hope 70a will 
la, #hom 70U want so mach 
I do." 

Id like to liave a great deal 
lulosopher. **I shoald like 
]a good game wiih Hennaniiy 
jthe afternoon, like papa. I 

. ich ftin to be a ladj," said 

Mise 70a like it ihat 70a are 
^..«•^0 MMMMug AASfumM ikuu ihings? bnt, mamma, when 
we go to our ch&teau, I will lend 70a 1117 pon7 and 
take 70a up all tbe mountains. I think I shonld like 
ihat better than being here. Perhaps the mountains 
in England are higher than Sant' Angelo; bat 70a 
know I have been up to the ▼er7 top of that/* 

^^Yes," said Agnes; **bat here comes Uadelon, 
read7 to go oat" 

And that was the end of the talk for the moment ; 
bat it ma7 be sapposed what were Mrs. Trevetyan^s 
thoaghts when her bo7 left her, with this grand ques- 
tion of her lifo all opened ap and l7ing naked before 
her. She had aoqaii^ a great deal of experienoe of 
varions kinds, as was nataral, and perhaps in ihat 
hard school had reall7 leamed more than it woold have 
been possible for her to have leamed in the tender 
endosare of that home in England for which she had 
so mach longed; bat all her experience coald not over- 
come her natural English prejadice in fayonr of a 
settled habitation, an hononrable means of living, a 
fair fatare for her children, nnsallied b7 8habb7 reeol* 
^-^ons, or b7 ihose burdens of debt- and erasion 
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wbicb chfldren are so quick to divine. As for her 
own life, it was a very good proof ihat, as Walter had 
Said, it was not mnch fon to be a lady. After Boger 
bad found out, wbicb was not for some time, ihat 
Agnes was perfecüj capable of being tmsted with the 
Provision of the familj, for wbicb be himself was very 
imperfectij qnalified, be bad pnt only too mnc^ con- 
fidence in her. She bad everyihing to think of , and 
most tbings to do, and being of a more scmpnlons 
conscience than her bnsband, Mrs. Trevelyan did 
everything in the world to avoid expending tbe money 
wbicb bad to be obtained, if not by labonr of the 
bands, by a much more exhanstive process — by wbat 
she conld not belp considering degradation of tbe mind 
and character. She sat and wondered in her heart 
bow she conld set her boy right abont tbe ch&tean 
wbicb he bad began to dxeam of *, and wbat, if this 
life continned, she conld do to deliver Walter from its 
evil infiuences. For it was out of the question to 
think of sending bim to her father, though such an 
expedient would have been a bappiness to both. 

When the cbildren had gone, and Agnes sat by 
berself in tbe large empty room, wbicb was almost 
as big as ihat in Sorrento, though widely different 
in appearance, with white panelled walls instead of 
mouldering firesco, and a bare wood floor perfectly 
clean, and scanty chairs and sofas in faded green 
yelvet, a new thought came into her mind, such as had 
never occurred to her before, wbicb made her start, 
and let the baby^s frock, at wbicb she was working, 
fall out of her bands: all at once it came into bet 
head whether she might not write to Beatrice Tre- 
▼elyan, who had nerer taken any notice of her, and 
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ask Boger*8 sister to receive the boy, who was her 
nephew, and the heir of the family name, and all that 
remained to it The thougLt made Agnes tremble, 
bat still it had come into her mind, and it looked as 
if, everjthing eise failing, there might be some hopes 
for Walter in snch an expedient He was the greatest 
consolation Agnes had in the world, and to send him 
away would be Uke taking the heart ont of her bosom; 
bat that was not what the mother most thonght of, 
nor even of the idea that followed, that her chüd 
woold be taught to despise and disdain her. He 
snggestion was so stränge and sudden, and so unlike 
anjihing that she wonld have wished for, that "Mis. 
Treveljan feit a litde alarmed by it, as if it mnst be, 
being so painftd, a presentiment of Coming events, and 
an indication given by God. Thb feeling took snch 
obstinate possession of her, that to escape she got up 
Irarriedly and put away her work and went out in 
some agitadon to find Madeion and the children. Was 
it, perhaps, Beatrice Trevelyan^s guardian angel that 
put that thought into Agnes' mind? Bat, so far as 
her own feelings were concemed, for the moment, it 
seemed more like to her as if it had been a demon 
and not an angel who spoke. 

"Send Walter to my sister I'* cried Boger, in 
amazement, when he heard of the idea; "why, in 
Heaven's name, isnH he mach better here? I assure 
you Beatrice woald not thank you for giving her the 
trouble; besides, the boy is too young for school — 
and, by Jove! he*8 quite a little ling^st,^* said Roger. 
'^People should always leam that sort of thing at bis 
age. Ton can bring him ap to be an ambassador, if 
you like, on this sort of edacation — and I hope that 
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would satisfy'your ambition. As for Beatrice, she 
don*t anderstand anyihing about cbildren, and I donH 
think sbe would bave him at ai^ price. My love, 
70U are an iimocent soul, and think all women like to 
be botbered with babies; but tbat onlj shows you 
don*t know the world," and Mr. Trevelyan kept on 
laughing for some time at the idea of saddling Beatrice 
with a tronblesome little boj of an inquirin^ mind, 
whose cnriositj might penetrate even to the mysteries 
of the tollet; for Boger was himself a litüe sore and 
bitter in respect to the sister who had done so litde to 
help him. As for Agnes, it was nndoubtedlj a great 
relief to her when her proposition was negatived so 
summarilj; and thns again, for the third time, ihe in- 
discretion of a third party prevented the last remaining 
chance of mutnal nnderstanding and sympathy which 
might still have arisen between Agnes and Beatrice 
Trevelyan. After ^this, even the most pitifhl angel 
conld find nothing more to say. 



CHAPTER XXXI IL 

Tht Doetoi^i OonnMl. 

It happened abont this time, however, that Mr. 
Trevelyan feil iE Some people have such chances 
accorded to them when it has become ezpedient to 
change the tenor of their lives. Boger was very ill, 
and required a great deal of nursing, and entire tran- 
quillity, and freedom from care, which was a littie dif- 
ficult under the circumstances; and then, after the im- 
mediate danger was over, the doctors looked very grave, 
and gave pitifui glances at the chOdren, whom they 
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sometimes saw Coming and going. When he. was con- 
valescent, and in ihe highest spirits, ihey took the 
worn-ont wife apart to "speak seriously*' to her — as 
doctors sometimes do. 

** My dear Mrs. Trevelyan, I don*t want to alann you/* 
Said ihe English doctor — whom English visitors had 
hrought to ti^e place — "hat I feel it my dnty to teil 
you that the greatest care is necessaiy. Mr. Tre^dyan's 
Constitution, especially after the shock it has received, 
demands a quiet life. I don't mean to make the least 
reflection npon his hahits, far from it, for they, I am 
Sure, are iireproachahle; hat life here, yoa know, is less 
regolar than life at home. He shoald live very qoiedy 
for a long time to come, and avoid cold, and he caieM 
of what he eats and drinks. If I were yoa, with yoor 
young family to consider, I shoald advise him strenu- 
oosly to go home." 

"Doctor, I am afiraid yoa (hink he is very ill," sidd 
Agnes, almost overwhelmed hy ihis sadden relapse firom 
hope to fear. 

"Not in the least,'^ said the doctor; "on the con- 
trary, he will soon he quite well, and I hope he will 
keep so. All that I want to warn yoa is, that his Con- 
stitution has received a shock, and there is great need 
for care. He oaght to keep early hours, and he out 
of the way of excitemeni I think, on the whole, if 
you were at home among yoor own Mends with yoor 

young family hat, at all events, no wony, no 

hother; that is a thing which musi he guarded against 
at all costs.*' 

To this Agnes gare her consent, as was natural, 
withont the remotest idea how the thing was to he ac- 
complished, and went hack to her patient with all the 
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little colour that had been left in her cheeks by long 
confinement to bis sick room, effectoally quenched oni 

Boger, for bis part, feeling a great deal better, and 
expecting to be perfecdy well in a day or two, was in 
admirable spirits, gay and affectionate, disposed to play 
with bis duldren, and make bimself agreeable to bis 
wife, as became a man to wbom, for the moment, only 
tbese tranqnil pleasnres were possible, and wbo was 
gratefnl to bis nurse, and to God in some degree, and 
exbilarated by the prospect of getting speedily back to 
the World. 

"What bave those old fogies been saying to you?" 
be asked, in bis gay voice; "trying to get you for 
a patient, I snppose, now that I bave escaped ibeir 
bands?" 

**They were telling me that you mnst take great 
care, Boger," said Agnes, *'after such a severe illness; 
— if you were to go out too soon, or nse too mncb 
freedom with yourself " 

**0b, yes, I dare say," said the patient, laugbing; 
'^all that goes withont saying; one taJ^es it for wbat it 
is worth. By Jovel after six weeks of it, they might 
leave a man to bis discretion. However, never mind 
the doctors; come along here, and teil me bow you 
bave managed all the time I have been ilL I don't 
suppose you had a treasure hidden away for such an 
emergency. Is it that all the tradespeople bave been 
pretematnrally good?" 

"Ob, yes," said Agnes; "everybody bas been very 
good. I will teil you all about it afiterwards. To- 
morrow you may bave a drive, if you like it, the 
doctor says." 

"Oh, hang drivingl" said Boger; "I'U walk. I am 
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as stioQg as jon «re — a great deal stronger dum you 
are, I beliebe, to speak the tnith. So, everjbody has 
been good? I sappoae thej thought 70a had enoogli 
on jour hands with a sick liusband and three litüe 
düldren. By Jove, Agnes, there was one xught I took 
fright myself. I thougbt how cniel it would be if any- 
tbing bappened, you know. England's impracticable 
for people in onr dreomstances; bat I was almost 
tempted to wisb we bad been tbere.*' 

"Hnsb, for Hearen^s sake! and don*t talk so/* said 
Agnes. "Wbat does it matter abont me? It is your 
bealtb tbat is the tbing to be considered. Do you Üdnk 
England m qnite impracticable, Soger? I cannot see 
it, for my part** 

*'That is becanse you don*t know, my dear,** sud 
tbe invalid, confidenüy. ^*We can live anybow bere; 
nobody takes the trouble to inquire bow many servants 
youVe got, or bow mucb you spend on your toilette. 
But at bome, you know — why, at bome we must 
either drop out of civilization aJtogether, or live as 
other people do*, tbere is no choice.** 

*'Tbat is another diing in wbich I don*t agree with 
you," Said Agnes. ^^Lady Orandmaison used to say it 
was a great mistake." 

"A great deal Lady Orandmaison knows!** said 
Boger; but be was secredy mollified by the name of 
die very fine lady wbom be called bis infe's authority. 
*^Let US bear wbat ihe said." 

^*Sbe said, she went sometimes to people's bouses 

who were not of her own dass — for example, artists," 

said Agnes, in her innoeence; *^and that they always 

tried to entertain her in imitadon of Grandmaison. And 

^be said, if diey only had been content to enter- 
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tain her in their way, and not to copy hers, it wonld 
bave been so much kinder to her, and so very mnch 
pleasanter, than to have always the same ihing 
over " 

Bat here Agnes could not bat perceive, by the 
doading over of Itoger^s coantenance, that she had 
Bald someihing mach amiss. 

** Agnes, yoa are enoagh to drive a saint ooi of 
patience," said Boger; **what the deace do 70a mean? 
I hope 70a donH mean to put tu on the level of artists 
and snch people: Yoa oaght to understand b7 ihis 
time that iäl these professional people are ont of 80ciet7. 
One notices ihem, of coorse, because it is the right 
thing to notioe ihem — in a wa7: bat Jjsiiy Grandmai- 
son wonld never have taken the Iibert7 of making snch 
a remark in respect to people in oar condition. The 
thing is preposterons, as 70U oaght to know ^*' 

**Bat wh7?*^ Said Agnes. **I am sure man7 artists 
are a great deal richer than we are; «nd the7 coald not 
be good artists if ihe7 were not educated people. I 
don*t see wh7 it is absard.** 

*'That is simpty becaase 70a don't know," said 
Boger, with impatience. "There are some ihings that 
never can be tanghi It is all yer7 well to be Und to 
an artist — who, of coorse, is an ontsider; bat I shoald 
hope that Lad7 Grandmaison knew better than to be 
kind to mer 

**I am a&aid, as 70a sa7, ihere are some things I 
shall never leam," said Agnes. *^Lad7 Grandmaison 
was ver7 kind to me. Of coarse, if that is 7oar feeling, 
I don*t sappose she woald do an7thing to woand 70a. 
Bat don't 70a think. Boger, if England was best for 
70a, we coald do withoat societ7 for a little?** she 
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Said, retorniog to her object *'I am raie I ahould niot 
mind, for my part** 

'*Wliat stapid idea have you got into your head of 
England being best for me?** said Roger. '^Nonsense! 
England is the land of taxes and appearances, and 
never can be best for anybody. Let well alone, I teil 
you. J£ I want a place wbich will be the best for me, 
I can go back to Sorrento. Bnt the fact is, I am all 
right again, and mean to go to the place that*s most 
amusing. There, I wish you'd connt np what yonr 
bills are. Fm going to write to my respected god- 
father. I mean to teil him how nearly he has lost me," 
said Boger; "and iherefore, yon had better make np 
your biÜs, for his heart is snre to be moved by su^ 
an appeal as ihat" 

**I have not any bills," said Agnes; "even, I have 
a little money. Dear Boger, you know my father is 
always kind. If you only would go home a little, and 
recruit your strength; we might come abroad again, if 
you wished it; and perhaps," said the anxious wife, 
faltering a little, "he and you might think of some- 
thing better — — " 

"By Jovel it is difEcult to stand all this," said 
Boger, getting up from his chair. ^'My dear Agnes, I 
never say anything against your father; it is one of 
my principles. But just be reasonable a moment, and 
teil me how can he possibly know what is suitable for 
me? Besides, I don't know what you mean with all 
this nonsense about recruiting my health. To-morrow 
J shall be all right Is it Öie doctors that have been 
telling you this?*' 

"They say you ought to take care," said Agnes, 
faltering a litde, "and that you must not be woiried. 
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I suppose thej bbj as much always after a severe illness 
like yours." 

''By Jove! to send me to England is an odd way 
of taking care,'^ said Boger; ''and as for ihe means; 
— I don*t mean to say we*re lying on a bed of roses; 
still, the money generally tnms up somehow, you must 
acknowledge ihat. Don*t talk any more rubbish, 
tbere's a good girl; you ought to know by this time 
tbat I don^t mean to go to England. I teil you, I 
know a great deal better than you do, and that we are 
best bere!" 

And with this decisive utterance Agnes bad to stop 
sbort and be content But her anxieties were awakened, 
and a new tum was given to ber thongbts. Tbougb 
the illness of Roger bad been of a very serious kind, 
it bad never occnrred to bis wife, afiter the actnal crisis 
was over, ihat anything furdier was to be apprehended; 
and the novelty of ihe idea, and ihe necessity for bid- 
ing it in her own mind., became dreadfbl to Agnes, 
wben, ber patient being better — or indeed, as be 
bimself said, "quite well,** and retumed to bis usual 
amnsements and oocupations — she was left once more 
to complete ihe baby^s frocks in the silence. üp to 
ibis time, ibough she bad bad many ibings to suSer, 
Agnes, who was not given to brooding over ihose dis- 
appointments of lifo wbich, after all, never reveal ibem- 
selves at a stroke, but grow slowly upon the firmament 
tili ihe eye gets used to ihem, bad been in ihe habit 
of rousing berself now and ihen, wben she got sad and 
discouraged, and doing ber best to dissipate her troubles 
by contemplation of ihe parts of ber existence wbich 
were, on die whole, suffidendy happy. Boger might 
not be precisely wbat she bad once supposed bim to 
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be, bat Iie wm almost always kind, in liu waj; and 
Walter was the dearest and most engaging of children; 
and babjr was well, and promised well; — and at the 
worst ihey had a prospect btfore them, if Boger ever 
came to Trevelyan, of paying what they owed — or 
at least Agnes devoatly beliered so. When she took 
all these things into consideration tbe heaviness wonld 
melt away from her heart, and she wonld say to her- 
seif that the mists dispersed always when she had cou- 
rage to face them, and that fancy was more cruel than 
fact 

Bnt this day a spectre took its place on her path, 
which was not a fan^, and woidd not disappear. 
When she feit the pain more than usnal, and essayed 
her general mode of exordsing it, Agnes for the first 
time feit herseif repulsed and driven back, sadder than 
ever. This was no bürden of the thoughts or the Ima- 
gination, which conld be put to flight In place of 
lightening it became heavier than before, and fixed, as 
if with actual talons, npon her heart She did not 
think as yet of what the consequences might be to her- 
seif, for she had not foUowed out the idea so £» as 
to anticipate the possibility of widowhood. What she 
thought of was Koger weak, and ill, and suffering — 
nnable to take any of the pleasures which occnpied 
him now — withont anything to employ bis time or 
give him an interest in lifo; and so far as she herseif 
was at all the object of her thoughts, it was that she 
imagined herseif engrossed with him, and the children 
running abont wild, neglected, and yet subdned and 
reproved indoors, that they might not make a noise to 
disturb papa. And then, in such a case, the question 
arose more than ever how the forlom honsehold was 
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to be provided for; wheiher Soger would consent, 
whether Agnes berself conld bear to apply to ber 
fatber for everything, even tbougb tbat eye^rthing was 
but a pittance, enougb to keep them aUve. Sucb 
tbongbts were not very cbeerfal accompaniments to 
tbe making of baby's frocks; and, for tbe first time, 
Agnes fonnd ibem too streng for ber — tbongbts ibat 
would not be repeUed even by ber most strenHons 
efforts; for, to be snie, by ibis tune, sometbmg bad 
come into ibem wbicb conld not be reasoned away. 

And it was very bard to say bow far matters wonld 
be mended if tbey went bome. Agnes*s mind revolted 
— more, it is to be feared, tban Regeres wonld bave 
done — from tbe idea of living npon ber fatber*s 
boun^*, and now it was too late to bope tbat Boger 
conld "do sometbing*^ to provide for bis family. At 
last sbe bad agreed sadly tbat be was rigbt, . and tbat 
it was best to stay wbere tbey were. Wben ber tbongbts 
reacbed tbis stage, sbe b^^n to tbink of Sorrento, 
wbicb bad grown, as was natural', fairer and dearer to 
ber since sbe left it, and wbicb was still associated 
with tbe time wben sbe bad been able to dream. Sbe 
sat at ber work and planned bow tbey conld retum 
tbere (for Agnes never doubted tbat, if Boger was to 
be "delicate,'* Italy was tbe place for bim), and find 
for tbe winter, rooms tbat faced to tbe meMto-fftofWf^ 
and a balcony tbat looked on tbe sea; and bow, witb 
tbe ninety pounds of bonest money wbicb remained to 
tbem, and wbicb Boger bad so often laugbed at, sbe 
conld make a last forlom attempt to live witbout ask- 
ing for any more ahns. Tbese were tbe most cbeerful 
of all tbe many new calculations wbicb occupied ber 
in .ber solitqde. 
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Yet it mnst be remembered that even In these cir- 
cumstanees there was nothing of absolute miseiy in her 
life or in her thonghts. It vfaa not life in its tragical 
ospect, extraordinary and unusual — but life, with 
some private aggravations, of the common complexion, 
which she had to confront and conquer, as far as that 
was possible. Agnes had even breadth enongh of 
mind to see that iier husband, save in the strenger 
facnlty for being amused, was very little better off than 
she was. Boger's dissipations, which were not of a 
heinous character, and his amnsements, stood to him 
in the same place which her baby's firocks, and little 
Walter*s lessons, and her exertions in domestic economy 
did to Agnes. Instead of feeling virtnons over the 
different character of her occnpations, she was wise 
enough, being Stanfield's danghter, to recognise that, 
as she owed tibis shifty, unsettled, unlovely life to him, 
80 he too owed its more disagreeable features to her. 
If he had not married, he might have stood in exactly 
the same position as most of the men in whose Com- 
pany he spent his life; and nobody coold have had a 
right to blame him, whatever the opinion of a high 
moralist might have been as to the waste of his best 
years implied in such an existeuce. Or he might have 
married in his own sphere, and in such a way as to 
have secured at least an income and the means of fol- 
lowing ont his own conceptions of what was best and 
most agreeable. Instead of that, he had cast himself 
helpless, not being a man in the least capable of con- 
quering fate, npon the world by marrying Agnes; and 
he too, lihe her, had to fight his battle nnder circam- 
Btances hard enongh. All diis went throngh her mind 
wliAn alle was alone. Bnt then there were other mo- 
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ments, when the sanshine and ihe air outside drove 
such ideas altogether out of the licart of Agties, and 
when she only recollected that they were both joung, 
and that thej loved each other, and that nothing had 
happened as yet which conld not be mended*, and even 
the doctor's waming did not altogether overwhebn her 
spirit at ihese happier moments. Doctors were wrong 
so often; and then Boger himself was utterly sceptical, 
and looked as well as ever; and the world was still 
before them, with all its hopes and chances of new and 
better lifo. 

Fortunately, the season was abont over when Soger 
had bis next attack; which, to be sure, was bronght 
on by the most imprudent exposnre and the excitement 
of a steeple-chase, upon which he had betted heavily. 
His horse won at last, fortonately for the Trevelyans, 
but Boger next moming was reduced to almost a worse 
strait than in his previoos illness. This time the 
doctor '*spoke seriously" to himself, when the patient 
was suffidently recovered to listen. 

"I wamed Mrs. Trevelyan that the greatest care 
was necessary," he said, reproachfblly, "and that ex- 
citement was above all things to be avoided. I mnst 
repeat what I said then with still more emphasis. With 
quiet, and a tranqnil mind, and a regulär lifo — ^^ 

''Qod heavens, doctor! donH be so barbarous," said 
ihe unfortunate patient; ''I am the steadiest fellow 
going. What you can possibly mean by that frightful 
sentenoe, except gruel and slippers, I cannot imagine; 
and snrely I have not come to that" 

"No; not if you take care of yourself," said the 
doctor, ^'but this is not a case to trifle with. Excite- 
ment and exposure are as bad for you — I mean, of 
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coune, in a physical point of view — as the wfldest 
dissipation might be to aaoUier man. I donH want to 
drive you to slippen and gfael, but I must teil you 
that this won^t do; your Constitution ig not equal to it 
Go bome and nnrse yourself for a year or two. I äs- 
sure you, a little care will be well repaid.** 

'*Go hom$r^ Said Boger; ^^I snppose yon mean tbat 
for a joke, doctor. ^n Englisb winter is a fine thing 
for a man wbo bas to take care of bimself. We were 
talking of going back to Italy, whicb, of conrse, is wbat 
you meant to say.** 

^^My dear sir," said tbe doctor, "I meant wbat I 
said; tbere is notbing tbe matter witb yonr lungs, and I 
donH believe in Italy. Go bome. G« to a quiet place, 
wbere tbere are no amusements. Bide if you like, but 
don^t bunt Leave sport alone for a little, youll eome 
back to it witb all tbe greater zest. A little steady 
occupation and domestic lifo for a year or two migbt 
set you all rigbt^' 

Here Boger tbrew an indignant glance at Agnes, 
wbo was so mucb amazed by baving ber own early 
visions repeated witb all tbe force of professional ad- 
vice, tbat sbe raised ber eyes in astonisbment to tbe 
adviser^s face, and missed Boger*s look of accusation. 
He, bowever, could not divest bimself of tbe idea tbat 
Agnes was a traitor, and tbat tbis was tbe means sbe 
bad taken to secure ber own way. 

"Precisely,'* be said; '*you are in cbarming accord 
witb Mrs. Trevelyan, doctor. Tbis is ibe career sbe 
bas cbalked out for me for I don*t know bow many 
years." 

*^I know notbing about tbat," said tbe doctor, witb 
a little impatience. "If Mrs. Trevelyan bad formed 
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that idea on the same grounds that I have done, she 
wonld have showed her acqaaintance with the grand 
principles of medical science; bat that does not inter- 
fere with my advice/* 

Boger natorally found it necessaiy to pause after 
this. He began to demand explanations, that he might 
know at least whj such a step was incnmbent on him. 
If it was not his längs, which is alwajs the idea that 
comes easiest in such a case, what was it? And ihen 
the 'conversation grew pnrely medical. The end of all, 
however, was that Roger was convinced, however mnch 
against his will. Agnes hovered abont the room in 
silence and terror while all this was going on; she saw 
that her hnsband attributed to her, that snggestion 
which resembled so mach her own desires; and she 
saw, besides, what Soger did not observe, being occapied 
with other matters, that even with all the advantages 
of qaietness and tranqaillity of mind, no certain cnre 
was promised to her hasband. The doctor spoke to 
him as doctors speak to a man who has to be soothed 
and hnmoored in order to prolong his lifo as long as 
possible. She did not ventare to foUow the doctor to 
ask any Interpretation of his dnbioas expressions, when 
he went awaj. She had to wait and receive, in her 
own person, Üie inevitable shock. 

''So,** said Soger, ''yoa have managed to get yonr 
own will at last A nice sentence this, isn't it, for a 
man of my age? A tranqail mind, and a qaiet life; 
something to do, and the domestic circlel Yoa have 
got yoor own waj at last** 

"Not by my own will, Roger,** said Agnes. "Ton 
know it is long since I have either spoken or th' 
of going home.*' 

. 22» 
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^'Ob, I don't accuse you/* said her hnsband; ''per* 
haps, for the firgt moment, I thought you had been 
mean and spoken to him; baUjoa are not mean, what- 
erer you may be. Oh no, I don't accose yon. Tliis is 
what it has come to of itself , and altogether independ- 
ent of you. A nice life for a man of my habits! 
We'll go to Windholm, of course." 

''Not of course, if you don't like it, Roger," said 
the anxious wife. 

"Oh, like it, hang itl I like it as well as any other 
place; — a place where there are no amusements, that 
is the chief thing desirable. Windholm is just as good 
as any other, and we'U always have your father handy 
to keep US from starving. By Jove, it m a litüe hard 
upon a man at my age!" 

" Yes, Boger, it is very hard," said Agnes, kneeling 
down by bis side, and feeling for the moment remorse- 
ful even of her own health and life, which were all for 
bis Service. If it had but been she who was ill — she 
who could have been sent home to be taken care of, 
and there would have been an end of it This seemed 
to Agnes, as it has seemed to so many women, so much 
more satisfactory; but this is not how things are ar- 
ranged in this perplexing life. 

Boger was, however, a litÜe touched by bis wife's 
sympaüiy. He was pleased that at least she could 
see some reason for bis disinclination to retum to Eng- 
land; and when all that could be said on that subject 
had been said, the invalid, with natural inconsistency, 
changed bis mind all at once, and began to think with 
pleasure of the change. He discovered that when he 
no longer free and able to move about, the sound 
band in the aftemoon was something insuffer- 
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ftble; and diat the idiots wlio pUyed, and Üie eauiUe 
who «ijoyed thenuelves, were a deteeUble fomga mob, 
nnirorthy of an Engliahman'B r^;ard. "Yon had better 
let yonr fnend, Lady Gisndmaison, knoir irbae we 
are going; they have 8 place in Htddlesex," %oger «aid. 
And thwe were tfae drcnmstancea, altogetber anuiaing 
and unexpected, in wbicb after nearly «ght years' ab- 
Hnce, tba Trevelyans made tbeir prqtanUiona to re- 



CHAPTEB XXXIV. 



The Trerefyaiia were going home. So tb^ all aüd 

— from Boger, who knew (hat tfae only bonge be had 
ever called home in EngUad, waa elosed againit btm, 
down to litde Walter, whoie aole idea of bome wai tfae 
place wboe hii mother bappened to be. Tbs worda 
are suggestive words in au drcmnatancea, and come to 
bear meaningi very different from tlieir firit eheafal 
primitive meaning. A« for Agnea, >be r^^arded düa 
retnni, thongb abe bad longed for it for yeara, witfa 
piünfnl donbt and tintidj^. Sbe waa too wiae to expect 
her hnsband to content bintaelf with tbe manner of Ufe 
wMch wonld content ber; and wbat waa be to do at 
^Vindholm, wbere be wotild be able bnt too [:'jm|ilct«ly 
to carry ont tbe doctor'i orden? And tbm the tliougtit, 
not aa Btanfield believed abe waa thinking — of her 
&diar'a pleasnre in tbe newa, in tbe faopc of agair 
aeeing her, of ke^ing ber and ber cbildrcn near hr 

— bat of how Boger wonld bear the proximit"- 
tfae two wonld "get on." It aeomed aa if, 
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SO often, her wishes were granted her just at (he 
moment when she had ceased to wisL The summer 
was ahnest over when they began their joomey, and 
Agnes's anxiety was great on the read; for there was 
her helpless little baby, still so young, and Walter, 
who b^;an to be nncontroUable as he developed into 
boyhood, and Boger himself, who had to be cared for 
most carefnlly of all. After all her fatigaes, this joumey 
stretched her strength to its atmest point, and it was 
with a weary, wan face that she landed again in Eng- 
land, after the eight years* absence which had been so 
eventful to her. Stanfield had come up to London to 
meet his child, but the two said very little to each 
other when they met When she had gone away, it 
was she who was the person to be cared for, she whom 
everybody was thinting about, whom Boger meant to 
gnard from every wind that blew, and whom the father, 
as he gave her up, regarded wistfnlly, as feeling that 
no new protection could adequately replace his own 
unfailing care. Bat by this time, all that was changed. 
It did not occor to Boger now, even to say or to 
think that Agnes had to be tahen care of. The idea 
woold have moved him not to eager protestations of 
his own attention, bat to a little amusement, if not 
impatience. **0h, Agnes is nsed to it, she is a very 
good traveller,'* he said lightly, when the blacksmilh 
said something abont her fatigue; and after the first 
moment, when Stanfield had kissed his daaghter, she 
had too mach to do to talk to him. Instead of remaining 
with her father, to make acquaintance with him anew, 
and teil him, not only in words, bat by her eyes and 
her looks, that all was well with her, Agnes, i^er the 
first harried greedng, had to leave him with Boger, 
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while she attended to her necessaiy duties. Stanfidd 
had engaged rooms for Üie party a|b Üie hotel, bat it , 
was Agnes^s business to arrange which was to be Boger^s 
room, and to give all Üie Orders for bis comfort and for 
tbat of die children, wbich, to be sore, was only her 
natoral duty, too mach an every-day matter to take 
any importance at all in her mind. Bat it was dififerent 
with the father, who had seen her go away a bpde, 
and whose ejes had not been familiarized gradoally 
widi die inevitable change from the position of one 
whom eveiybody served, to that of one who served 
everybody. Stanfield was too wise a man to come to 
an immediate decision in his own mind on the first 
aspect of afifairs; bat, neverdieless, his heart sank when 
he saw die change in his danghter. No doabt, it was 
inevitable that she shonld be changed; and it might 
have been, had he seen the change inj hj day, Ihat 
die new d]lngs might have grown, to him idso, as dear 
as the old. Bat at this moment the shock was too 
great and sndden. He stood hj the side of die fire, 
near die chair into which Boger had dirown himself, 
contemplating, with a litde sympathy and a litüe irri- 
tation, die changed looks of his son-in-law. The 
difiference in Boger^s appearance was sadder and more 
striking dian that whi<^ these eight years had wronght 
in Agnes; bat then it was not Boger who was William 
Stanfield's ovlj child, 

"Alwajs the same," said Treveljan; "this horrible 
old England never has anydiing bat fogs and rain to 
greet a fellow with. Woald 70a mind shatting the 
door, Stanfield? An arrival is always a wretched affair; 
and as for me, this cold goes to my bonos, thoogh, 
to be sore, tfaere^s always a litde comfort in a coal fire.*' 
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*'Did 70a have a rough passage?** said Stanfidd, 
hj way of having sometliing to sajr. 

"Oh, nothing particalai, for Üie Channel ,*' said 
Boger. "What^s Agnes abont, I wonder? And, by 
Jove, how slow Üiose fellows are! She's looking after 
the babies, I suppose. That Gennan maid, of conrse, 
is not Üie least nse. If we had been a litde richer, I 
shonld have brought Giovanni, who was worth a dosen 
maids; bat that money is the deuce; it comes in the 
way of everything; and here we are, in this blessed old 
country, where one has always to pay donble. Good 
heavens, how cold it is!** 

"We have had a deal of rain,*' said Stanfield-, "that 
is why it is so cold. I am sorry to see yon feel it so 
mnch.** 

"Yes,'* cried Boger; "that is what I said to Farington; 
bat these doctors will always have their own way. As 
for Coming home to be quiet, I have no confidence in 
it, for my part. I believe a man is always better where 
he can amase himself a little. By Jove, what can 
Agnes be doing? She ought to be a little more ciyU 
to yoa, at least." 

A sadden light woke up ander Stanfield*s eyelids. 
"She has no occasion to be civil to me,*' he said, with 
a momentaiy smile, wluch was gone in an instant 
Bat Boger had a great deal too mach to occapy him 
in his own person to concem himself abont Stanfield*s 
looks. 

"That is very kind of yoa, bat she oaght to know 
better," said Trevelyan; "it's that baby, of coorse. 
Watty^s a little brick, and never gives any troable. I 
believe it*s all vanity; she does not want yoa to form 
yoar opinion of them to-night, when they're tued and 
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cro88, but she ought to consider tbat Tm famiahing. 
However, here's something to eat at last Look here,** 
said Boger f addressing mmself to the* waiter, '*go to 
Mrs. Treyelyan, will you, and teil her we^re waitiiig. 
Stanfield, I beg your pardon. Sit down, won^t 70a? 
She'U be here ^üs minute, IVe no doubt" 

Staufidd took Üie chair bis son-in-law ofifered to 
bim witbont any remark. He saw well enougb that 
tbe tired traveller wonld bave been much better pleased 
to bave been left alone this first evening of bis retum; 
but tbe blacksmith^s heart for once was too streng for 
bis civility; be coold not conquer bis yeaming to look 
into bis cbild^s eyes again, and leam to know this new 
Agnes, wbo was bis and yet wbo was not bis. He sat 
down, restraining wiüi ^fficnlty tbe beavy sigb that 
moved bis breast If Boger had been in vigorons 
bealüi, tbe beart of Agnes^s fatber wonld bare risen 
against bim ; bat tbe young man was bimself wom and 
aged before bis time, and tbe just soul was silenced, 
and wonld not reproacb tbe weakness of bis neigbbonr. 
Thns tbejr sat togetber. Boger gradually working bim- 
self into impatience tili Agnes re-entered tbe room. Sbe 
bad taken off ber bonnet and cloak, and at last ber 
fatber conld see tbe fair and serious woman wbo bad 
come back, in tbe place of bis ideal cbild. Sbe seemed 
to bim even a little taller in tbe wonderfhl cbange that 
had come upon her, bat even now sbe was not tall; 
iand ber slender, girlish figore had ezpanded a little. 
Sbe had never bad mach coloar, and what witb weari- 
niBss and excitement, sbe was yery pale at this moment; 
bat it was when sbe looked at him that ber fatber saw 
tbe falness of the revolation. The sweet, pensive, 
fartive eyes, once half abashed at their own meaning, 
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were steady and serioiu now like two stan. They met 
his eyes widi a ftill, opea look, which went io Stan- 
field*8 heart It seemed to say, "We are eqnals now; 
my experience is more than ^oun, my burdens ane 
heavier, and yet I am yonr ehild, oh, my figither!** And 
it was in him to nndentand the look. There was 
nothing said between ihem as they sat down together 
at the table; but somebow, it seemed to Stanfield as if 
his life had passed in review before him, and he had 
seen at a glance how peaceM it had been — how 
sheltered firom the stonns and perplexities of that 
existence which was at present spreading over Agnes a 
firmament heavy with douds. He had this thonght in 
his mind, while he sat for the fiist time at the table 
which was Mr. Trevelyan's table, thongh the bill might 
possibly come to the blacksmiih*s band, sooner or later. 
Eoger brightened np when he was comforted with food 
and wine, and had recovered his chill and fatigue a 
little. He even mellowed into the tone that befitted a 
reunion in which joy and pain were so natarally yet 
so strongly mixed. He talked of his wife, and praised 
and laughed at her with that freedom which is only 
bom of love — a freedom which, indeed, Stanfield 
comprehended but partially — and he told the grand- 
father, who did not as yet recognise himself in that 
capadty, stories of Walter, with a pride in his boy 
which it was sweet to Agnes to see; and after this he 
took up his candle and shook hands with his father-in- 
law, and kissed his wife. 

^*I daresay you two wonld like to look at eaeh 
other by yourselves,** he said; '*so TU go to bed; but 
don't keep her late, Stanfield, for she^s veiy tired, 
thou^h she never says so.'* 
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Thßj had been all standmg together roimd the fire» 
and when he was gone the two tfaat were left, tomed 
to each other as if it had been to cany ont literally 
Boger*8 soggestion. It was Stanfield who was the most 
moved of the two. He pnt his hand aoftly on his 
daiighter*8 head, and smooäied the heavy braida ^f hair 
nnder which her small head seemed to droop, as it had 
done all her life. A stränge confnsion of feeling: was^ 
in Mb mind. He had been disposed to think her 
wronged, bat yet it was difficnlt now to see how she 
was wronged, fbr her hnsband loved her. He had been 
indignant, and fall of a great remoisefol pit^; bat ihis 
pity was defeated and tozned back by Boger*s evident 
tendomess, and by the dear light in Agnes's eyes. For 
it was appaient to him that his danghter was not an- 
happy and oppressed, thoagh at the same time she 
might have failed of the perfect life. He did not know 
what to say, scarcely what to think, as he smoothed 
down with a tender caressing hand her beaatifol hair. 

''So this is yoa, litde one, at last!" said Stanfield. 
It was all he coold find breath to say. 

'Tes, faÜier," said Agnes, ''bat not a litde one 
any longer — ihe moüier of litde ones whom yoa have 
not had time to see.'* 

"Ay, child, so I sappose,*' said the blacksmidi, 
with a sigL "It*s time I shoald make ap my mind to 
diat Yoa're changed enoagh to teach me the lesson; 
bat still, my darling, yoa will always have a ehild's 
face to me.'' 

« 

•'Am I mach changed?" said Agnes. "I oaght to 
be, for in some things we have had a hard life — and, 
father, what do yoa think of Boger?" j 

She fixed her eyes apon him as she askedi.ifais 
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question, to read bis opinion in his looks; and it did 
not oocnr to her that this instant introduction of an- 
other, even Üiongh it was her husbandi into Üieir first 
interview, moved Stanfield with a sense of irritation 
Strange to his natare. He withdrew his hand from her 
head before he replied. 

'* He*8 thin and wom, bnt he^ll come all right again 
at 'Windholm,*' said the blacksmith, who, indeed, be- 
lieved what he said, not bdng gifted wiüi the dear^ 
sightedness of love so far as Roger was concemed. 
'^Ifs Strange to think it's eight long years sinoe 70U 
and me was parted, Agnes; and youVe been happy, 
litde one, happy, thoagh youVe been so far away?" 

Agnes paused a litüe, and smiled snch a sxnile as 
went to Stanfield's heart; bnt her eyes met his frankly, 
thongh they were fall of a world of thonghts and re- 
collections of which he feit he knew nothing. 

^'Happy, and veiy sorrowfui,'* she said, **and glad, 
and sometimes like to die. You know, faÜier. We 
have had the sweet and the bitter, and sometimes the 
bitter more than the sweet'* 

This was all she said in answer to his anxions 
question; and Stanfield, in his delicacy and tendemess, 
could not find it in his heart to ask more. He suffered 
her to speak of the children, which was not for the 
moment a subject to which he tomed of his own will; 
for, good as he was, He was only a man, and it was 
his own child — his only one, whom he was ihinking 
of, and not the vagne descendants whom he had kissed, 
but scarcely noticed, before the poor little creatnres, 
pale and weary with their long jonmey, were taken to 
bed. And then again they stood and looked at eaoh 
oUier in a silence that was more expressive than words. 
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"I will not go with yon to-morrow," said Stanfield. 
'^Ill have to start the fint thing in the morning to sei 
everything going, and TU see yon at home when yon're 
Botüed there. No, Agnes, FU not be at the house 
when yon airive; TU come in the evening and see how 
yon are all setüed, and if yon like it Now, litde one, 
go, youVe cared for everybody; go yoniself and get a 
litüe rest" % 

^'Yes," Said Agnes; bnt she pansed and hesitated, 
and did not go away. Her heart was like his, a litde 
disappointed to find ihat withont any fanlt on eiüier 
side Öiere was something between ihem ihat Üiere had 
not used to be. She did not think that it was those 
eight long years, dnring which almost all her own in- 
dividual life had been Uved, and all the changes ihey 
had made. She thonght her faÜier was, possibly, dis- 
pleased, discontented, dissatisfied with someühing — 
perhaps her own preoccnpation, or Boger's lightness of 
Speech. "Yes," she said, wiüi a lingering doubt in her 
Yoioe; "bnt, &Üier, yon have not said that yon are glad 
to see US home.*' 

"Have not I?" said the blacksmith, and his heart 
leaped into his monüi and kept bim from speaking. 
"My little one, Tve püied and longed for yon eveiy 
day for eight years. I never was given to mnch speak- 
ing, and Tm confnsed widi Üie sight of so mnch 
change. TU teil yon better to-morrow, when I see you 
in yonr own honse, all I have to say. Gk>od night 
now, my darling, and go and sleep, and take comfort 
and get yonrself refredied. It makes me feel dissy 
and qneer to see yon like ihis, bnt to-monrow it wiU 
be all dear.** 

And with that salntation he kissed her and went 
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his way. It wonld be bard to saj what tbonghts were 
in his mind — wonder, perhaps, in ihe fint place, that 
bis cbild, whom be bad nnned so fondty and watcbed 
80 carefully, bad been so taken out of bis bands, and 
placed, in spite of all bis precaution, in tbe very beat 
and front of tbe conflict It seemed to bim impossible, 
sometimes, that tbe woman from wbom be bad just 
parted, so füll of duties, and appealed to on every side, 
was indeed tbe same as bis cbild Agnes — tbe cbild of 
bis Imagination and of bis beart, from wbom in ber 
youtb be bad warded ofif all tronble. He was tbirty 
years older tban sbe was, bat bis peacefiil lifo bad not 
known all tbis time so many experiences as tbose wbicb 
were crowded into eigbt years for ber. Life was to ber 
more beavy, more stormy, a more dangerons and difß- 
cult patb to tread, tban at any time it bad been to 
bim, streng man as be was. Was it, perbaps, also 
more sweet? — for after tbe melting of Roger^s beart, 
Stanfield, always just, conld not blame bis daugbter^s 
busband, nor feel indignant, as be bad at one moment 
done, at tbe bürden sbe bad to bear, and tbe many 
calls upon ber. If sbe bad been nnbappy — if there 
bad been any complaint in ber beart, sbe wonld never 
bave answered bis questions so openly, nor confessed 
to baving bad sometimes more bitter tban sweet; and 
yet Stanfield could see, notwitbstanding, tbat tbe per- 
fect Union, tbat accord of mind and beart, wbicb makßB 
by times upon earth tbe music of tbe spberes, bad not 
fallen to ber sbare. He knew it by instinct, be could 
not bave told wby — and yet sbe was not unbappy, 
nor was tbere anytbing to blame ber busband witb. As 
be mounted upstairs to tbe bumble room be bad engaged 
for bimself , be tumed tbese matters over in bis mind, 
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and, indeed, ihey kept him from sleeping far into the 
night, long after all the Trevelyans were resting from 
their fatigaes. 

The truüi was, ihat the lot which had fallen to 
Agnes was the common lot, neither blessed nor miser- 
able, with love enough and happiness enongh to keep 
her going, and support her nnder the fatigues of the 
way, but nothing in ihe world to make paradise, or 
the ideal fate for which dreamers hope. Either it was 
that Agnes was not a common woman, or that at least, 
which was excosable enongh, her father thonght she 
was not, and that accordingly this common lot seemed 
to him a stränge lot, less suited to her than either 
blessedness or misery. Stanfield kept thinking of it in 
his litüe dark room, tili 'his mind was too mnch be- 
wildered to think any more; and then he said his 
prayers over again, simple man as he was, with an 
adddtional supplication, which was not so mudi a prayer 
as a qnestion and appeal; for indeed he was nsed to 
do all his thinking in the sight of God — and to pnt 
that question which he conld not solve, into Üie hands 
of Him who knows all things, seemed, after all, the 
only way to dispose of it This was how the father 
and danghter had their first *meeting after so many 
years. 
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